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First in service P 
fo coal mining machinery advertisers 


In 1949, 289 advertisers selected Coal Age to carry 1874 pages of their sales messages 


of coal mining equipment, materials and supplies. 154 of these advertisers used Coal Ay a 
. a hl . . . . . . . . — 

exclusively. The advertising that expert space buyers place in a publication is irrefutable ¢. 

evidence of the value they place on that publication. The fact that Coal Age carries 

more advertising than any other magazine serving the coal mining industry is proof of da 

the confidence that advertising managers and agencies have in Coal Age. 

os ; o 

These executives don’t buy space on guesswork or sentiment . . . they select advertising 

media that they KNOW will help sell their products. Selectivity pays off when you ro | 


concentrate on Coal Age. These facts explain WHY: 





—— , M) 
* editorial excellence ..... 15,886 reprints of articles requested from January 
to April this year 
® more paid subscribers... . 86° increase in paid circulation since 1939 “ 
® advertising continuity .. . . 77.2°% of all 1948 advertisers have used Coal Age a 
for more than one year Ne 
And these facts represent dividends on Coal Age's investment, since its founding in Say 
1911, in a sound program of service to the coal mining industry. ‘ 
Coal Age will take the sales story of your products to all the important buying 
influences in the industry. There is no question of the value of Coal Age as an Sec 
advertising medium for the industry and a prime source of information for coal he 
mining men. ie 
ct 
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MARKETING THIS PRODUCT 





Q. What's a business paper editor's number-one 








job? 
A. To show industry men HOW to do things 
better. That's what a business paper is for. This ras 






sets the stage for manufacturers to tell industry 
men not only HOW to do things better, but to show 
them the equipment they can do it with. 

In Electrical World's “cost-cutting” issue (coming 
October 22) 150 or more compact, factual items 
will tell in plain words and show by pictures and 











charts HOW individual companies are now using 






methods that cut costs on specific jobs 






Tell an industry man how to cut costs and he'll 






listen. So while he's avidly digesting these actual 






cost-cutters it's a fine time to tell him and show 






him how your product will help generate. dis 






tribute or sell a kilowatthour at lower cost. The 
date of this issue again: October 22. Closing date: 
October 10 








No. 16 in a series of Electrical World reports 






on successful ady ertising 


aimed at clearly-defined objectives ALLIs. “HALMER 


 Recuiar, 





s47, HALF- CYCLING STEPS 


Recoute... they 









o Juzente Your Reweraet 
ath Allie Chelmere Yee! 







Above are five A-C ads devoted to the feeder voltage reguic 
tor. From the top down, they ran in 1933, 1936, 1940, 1946 
and 1949. The basic purpose of providing vusefv!, helpt 


eatin | 






information to industry men never changed. 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING ca 
Business / 


in “49” is not a mere slogan..... it’s buye, 














f and specifiers of this field in the pages 
an effective selling theme which strikes of POMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
WARECTORY. If your products have an 


application to this field... .. 


a responsive chord in connection with 
their own product promo- 
tion. It’s a sales tool which if you want to place your prod- 
helps to move products. uct story before the contractor- 


Business is looking up, dealers, the wholesalers and all 





too, for every manufacturey other important influencing 


factors in this field. .... if you 
want to “HIT NEW SALES 
HIGHS in °49” learn more 


about how this merchandising 








of his industryg®”merchandis- 






























bn, DOMESTIC | = campaign and the many other 

ENGINEBRING Magazine DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 

and whg@ keeps his catalog data con- Services can assist you. Consult Your Ad- 
; throughout the year before the vertising Agency or write direct. 





The complete facilities of the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization 
TAKE ADVANTAGE are at a8 pp Renengn: Besley Blea in this field and the cane 


OF THESE SERVICES agencies serving these manufacturers. Detailed information on these 
services are available upon request. 
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0, 1946 
helptv! 
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The largest 
ing gain of ANY Indus- 


trial Publication listed in 


period, 


other 
tion. (7 Mos, '49 vs. '48) 


M. R. 


MODERN 


GAINS 
57% 


o/ 


Industrial 


1948) 


the I.M. 


awards for the: 


MOST 


RAILROADS 


i, advertis- 


Mar- 


keting (6 months 1949 


compared with same 


Though Editorial quan- 
tity must keep pace with 
our fast increasing num- 
ber of ad pages, quality 

readability—is never 
sacrificed, as evidenced 
Editorial 


@ Best Series of Articles 


@ Outstanding Single 


Issue 








SIGNIFICANT 


MODERN RAILROADS 
GAINS 42 TIMES as 


many ad pages as any 


railway publice- 


railroads! 


advertisers 
finding MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS their BEST ad- 


vertising 


Gain 169 pages 
S&C Gain 
P&S Loss 
M.E. Loss 
Ry. Age Loss 
E.M. Loss 


YES, more and more and 


MORE 


4 pages 
7 pages 
19 pages 
35 pages 
47 pages 


ore 


approach to 


Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 


201 N. Wells St... 
Chicago 6, Hl. 


ROADS 





mm Letters 


The Editor is Dead! 
Long Live... 


To Tue Eprror: Spare me a tear. 
Flame is fleeting, memory short. Un- 
wittingly Walter Kohrs, my successor 


at R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., has brushed 
a few grains of sand in my fast disap- 
pearing footprints on the shifting sands 
of Le Tourneau. 





(You SAID IT 








Before... 


l, even |, am the original “Eddie 
Terr,” the “lanky, unshaven individual 
wearing owlish glasses and sitting with 
his legs on the desk as he reads his 
mail.” described by Walter in his letter 
on lifting Eddie (IM Jetters 


Tor I ’s face. 


“Uncouth?” 





Publisher Sets Up New Method 
of Charges for Type-Set Ads 


To Tue Eprror: We have recently 
inaugurated a change in billing structure 
which has met with full acceptance 
from advertising agents concerned. 

In brief, the problem was to find a 
just method which could be used to 
counteract excessive production costs in- 
curred by those agencies who collect 
full commissions on space, but do not 
furnish complete plates for publication. 
We found that we were receiving lay- 
outs and copy to be set, thereby ef- 
fecting substantial savings in 
mechanical production to such agents, 
but on the other hand, agencies who 
furnished complete plates were receiving 
the same scale of commissions, as those 


cost 
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. and after 


August, 1949.) With his 
artist Roy Mallen cari 
catured “yours truly’—that “old” (23 
at the time), “uncouth” (sorry, mother) 
character—after we started “The Co 
Operator” in 1939, three years before | 


to the Editor, 
laughing pen, 


heard the bugle blow. 
Reluctantly I take my double-clutch 
ing boots off the desk, turn in my Le 


Tourneau operator's card, bid fond fare 
well to all the cat-skinners, 
monkeys and fellow earth movers and 
slowly move off the “Co-Operator” page 
into the setting sun. Eddie Torr is dead 
Long Live Eddie Torr—Paut R. Mn 
Ler, 921 Balmoral Ave., Detroit. 


grease 


. Sorry, mother! 


who passed the entire production prob 
lem to us. 
In order to overcome this discrepancy, 


we made the following change in our 
advertising rate schedule and all agen 
cies were notified: 

In the printed section of our rate 
schedule showing commissions and 
cash discounts, we added a para 
graph to the effect that “Compost 
tion on set ads charged—to agen 


cies” 

1 page hina ich trecn eae 
® page > ry 3.00 
14 page or minimum ..... .. . 11.50 


Ads set at an angle or special ef- 

fects .Double rate 

While it is true that the scale - com: 
position charges was low, it could no 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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TYPICAL NON-BUILDING JOB 
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it takes to find and inform the several individuals | 
who must pass on your product before it can be Six reasons why advertising can cut the cost 
specified and bought for any job. 


For ENGINEERING News-Recoep reaches all the | of selling in the engineering construction market 


0, 09 | 


kinds of construction experts whose “OK’s” you 1. Prospect Identification: Every construction product 

need ...all the kinds that would show up as impor- — meet the poco na > nena of ——. _— 

a . in the same and some in different organizations loca | 

tant on any organization chart for any engineer- in different places. These men are sometimes hard for the | 

ing construction project. And it reaches them all at | salesmen to identify. | 

once; week after week; month in, month out. | 2. Movement: Many of these construction men are on | 
* os . . the move . . . from job to job, from place to place. They’re 

Thus, advertising in ENGINEERING NEWS sometimes hard, sometimes impossible, for salesmen to 

RECORD “‘mechanizes” (cuts the cost of perform- locate. 

ing) an important part of the prospect identifica- | 3. Job Variety: No two construction jobs are apt to be 
tion step of your selling job in the engineering alike, yet all are based on common engineering and con- 
; , k “i bulld h struction knowledge and techniques; all involve similar 
prob construction market...jJust as a bulldozer mech- steps in their progress from original idea to completion. 
anizes (cuts the cost of performing) part of the Your prospects’ future job interests can't be identified 


by the work they're doing today. 


ancy, earthmoving step in a construction job. 

. our Nee. —_ . > * 4. Time: From “specs” to finished project may take many 

agen Give advertising . .. in ENGINEERING NEWS months, even years. Approvals and specifications can, 
RECORD...enough of a sales load to match your and do, undergo many changes. That means relentless 





ate product’s advantages to your prospects’ needs... vigilance in keeping your product sold. 


nd to encourage further investigation. 5. Design and Specification: To get your product ap- 


proved or covered by the “specs” means pre-specification 

























\si- selling . . . identifying the men whose approvals you 

en need, locating them, convincing them . . . before their 
7 decisions are set. 

00 : o 6. ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD provides a means of 

00 reducing the cost of removing those five sales blocks. It’s 

50 the publication that keeps all the different kinds of re- 

ef. sponsible construction experts posted on significant de- 

ate f . . velopments in every phase of the economics, planning, 

: or construction projects @ ® design, construction, operation, and maintenance of 

eo every type of engineering construction. 

oo 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18. 
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more than half by phone; 


“Over 750 inquiries— 


still coming in 





after 214 years 
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Over | 00,000 Monthly Readers 


‘TISN's more than 100,000 monthly transportation readers are 


management, operating, and purchasing officials in the railroads, 


motor transport companies, steamship lines, airlines and private 


shipper manufacturer fleet owners. Each of these transportation 


companies need efficient materials handling equipment—like the 


Masonway conveyors 


You can do an unduplicated sales job in TSN by telling your 


story to your accepted market in the transportation industry and 


at the same time explore other potential transportation markets. 


A. test schedule now will prove how TSN’s editorial and adver- 


tising columns assure you of tangible results from low cost 


promotion 


TSN is ofilicted with Traffic World, a $20 o year ABC transportation news weekly, founded in 1907 


Transportation Supply News 


418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


New York 17—122 East 42nd St 
Seattle 4—618 Second Ave 








Los Angeles 14——1709 W. 8th St. 
San Francisco 4—Russ Bldg 
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Letters 


(Continued from Page 8) 


be challenged because the commission 
rate on space remained unchanged. 
Further, it pointed up a fair method for 
eliminating unsatisfactory agency 
cedures. 

This set of charges has been in effect 
for 90 days and the results have been 
good. I am therefore passing the infor. 
mation along to you, because it points 
up a trade practice that has never been 
clearly defined by business paper pub- 
lishers. 

I would deeply appreciate any com- 
ments you may care to make on how you 
are handling this problem.—E. A. 
Freunp, publisher. Bookbinding & Book 
Production, New York. 


pro- 


(Wed like to know what our readers 
think about this solution to increasing 
production costs, both pro and con 
Ep.) 


People Talk When It’s in IM 


To Tue Epivor: You will be inter- 
ested to know that althouch [npustriat 
MARKETING was not the first te publish 
my talk (Business Paper Advertising ... 
Hlow to Make it Pay Off, July, 1949) I 
have had as a result more comments 
from my friends from that publication 
than from any other.—S’pvey H. Gret- 
LeRuP, partner, Marschalk & Pratt, New 


York. 


‘lron Age’ Executives Tour Cities 
to Tell Agencies Printing Changes 


advertising age! 


numb I 


In order to tell 
media men the story of a 
basic changes and improvements In tor: 
mat, typography, paper an art style, 
five /ron Age 
periodic visits to major cities, 


executives are making 


The group consists of George T. Hook 
Tom C. Campbell. editor; 
director ofl 


publisher; 
Oliver Johnson, 
Charles T. Post, circulation 
and Jack R. Hight. promotion manager. 
The initial trip included conferences 
with agency media men in Pittsburch, 
Detro't, Cleveland and Chicago. Addi 
tional swings to other major cilies ar 
planned for the near future. 


resenare he: 


manacet, 


Steel Founders Appoint Bayless-Kerr 


The Steel Founders’ Society of Amer! 
ca, Cleveland, has appo'nted Bayless 
Kerr Co., also of Cleveland. to ha dle 
its advertising and Ira Mosher Assoct- 
ates, New York, as public relations 
counsel. The society. composed of stee 
foundries representing 90% of the steel 
casting industry’s productive capacity, 
plans an intensive direct mail cam- 
paign, supplemented by advertising ™ 
selected technical and trade papers. ac 
cording to F. Kermit Donaldson, exec 
tive vice-president. 
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m The Foundry Industry... 
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Tk ITON FOUNDRY UST. 1949-50... Locates and Gives Detailed Information on 


All Foundries in the U.C. A. and Canada. Here is up-to-date information that will help 
you find and cvaluate new prospects; analyze sales territories; determine market size 
and scope. It sives you accurate details on the name and address of each foundry, 
type, number and capacity of melting units, type of metal melted and operations by 
departments. There’s no other single source of this data—and at $50 per copy it 
costs less than lc per name. 


iDUS A BOOK, 1949-50 ...Helps in Making Detaiied Market 
Analyses. Based on information contained in the newly revised Penton Foundry List, it gives 
you a state-by-state breakdown of the industry. It shows distribution of foundries 
by size according to employment; by melting units and their capacity; by types of 
metal cast. Other analyses show departments operated and casting methods. Write 
for a copy—it’s yours for the asking. 


THE IDRY MARKET MAP ... Helps Locate Your Market Whether Regional or National. 
If your market is measured in miles, you'll want to study this new map. It will show 
you how many foundries are located within 100 miles of your base of operations. 
Then it will show you how many more foundries are added by each: successive 
increase in your sales horizon. Ask your FOUNDRY representative to show you this 
coast-to-coast picture of the foundry market. Or drop us a line—we’ll arrange to 
have him show it to you. 


HE NDRY MAGAZINE... Gives flass, Month-By-Month Coverage of Over 95% of 
the Industry’s Melting Capacity. The FOUNDRY carries your product story and sales 
messages to more than 35,000 Foundrymen. It reaches all those in key positions, 
many of whom your salesmen may never see, yet who have a hand in purchasing 
foundry equipment, materials and supplies. When you want to sell to the foundries— 
tell it in The FOUNDRY. 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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THE MATERIALS 


ENGINEERING 
MARKET 





Selecting materials, parts and finishes for 
use in product manufacture has become a 
highly specialized function performed by 
materials experts. These materials engi- 
neering men must keep up to date on the 
properties and applications of engineering 
materials — they must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with methods and equipment for 
changing or improving the properties of 
materials. 

* ok * 
These problems comprise the field of mate- 
rials engineering—and MATERIALS & 
METHODS is the only publication in the 
product manufacturing industries which 
deals exclusively with materials engi- 
neering. 

. 
The field of materials engineering is found 
in a broad, horizontal group of industries 
which manufacture the following products:— 
® Automotive products and parts 
@ Aircraft engines and parts 
Agricultural equipment 
Railway equipment and rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 
Light machinery, instruments 
Electrical equipment and appliances 
Hardware, cutlery and tools 
Building equipment and products 
Process industries equipment 
Ordnance 
Ships, boats, marine equipment 


@®eeteeeeeees 


Materials-selection and materials-process- 
ing represent major problems in the manu- 
facture of the above products. 


* * * 


The materials engineering market—reached 
through the paid circulation of MATERIALS 
& METHODS—should command top place 
on all schedules for advertisers of the fol- 
lowing products:— 


® Ferrous metols 

® Nonferrous metals 

@ Nonmetallic materials 

®@ Fabricated materials and parts 

@ Finishes and coatings 

*@ Equipment and methods by which the final 
or working properties of materials are 
changed 

@ Equipment and methods which change the 
surface properties or appearance of 
materials 

@ Equipment and methods for joining materials 
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Hospital Building Nears 
Peak; New Equipment Spurs 


In the hospital field there can never 
be a major decline in activity. Illness 
doesn’t know anything about business 
charts. And illness must be taken care 
of now. It can’t wait. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. reported in July 
that dollar volume of construction con- 
tracts for hospitals is at, or near, record 
volume. There will be many new hos- 
pitals requiring all new equipment, 
from top to bottom, in sums which can 
total eight figures or more. 

Hospitals, most of which are non- 
profit institutions, too often have been 
operating in the red. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to balance the books. 
Steps are being taken to correct irregu- 
larities such as charging private pa- 
tients more to make up for losses on 
charity patients. Hospitals are the first 
to admit that this practice isn’t fair 
and they are trying to point out to city, 
county and state authorities that it is 
governmental responsibility to pay the 
bills for those who are indigent pa- 
tients. Some success is attending this 
move. 

Hospitals are extending their services 
in ever greater volume to their com- 
munities. Outpatient departments are 
being enlarged so that the benefits of 
the medical skill and equipment, 
centered in hospitals, can be extended 
to those who can walk or be brought 
to the hospital in wheel chairs. Now 
such hospitals as Montefiere, in New 
York City, are expanding still further 
by sending staff men to call on patients 
in their homes. This care not only in- 
cludes the attention of medical special- 
ists but nursing and housekeeping serv- 
ices as well are made available. It saves 
the patient money and, in many cases, 
patients are better off in home en- 
vironment. 

Shortages of nurses have stimulated 
considerable thought, not only in the 
design of hospitals to save steps, but 
in designs by suppliers. Developments 
include types of plumbing which will do 
away with the wash basin and bedpan. 
A new type of room has been designed, 
now being tested at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston, which allows the pa- 
tient to do more things for himself, 
without getting out of bed. And the pa- 
tient and nurse can talk back and forth 
without the nurse having to leave her 
station. 

Blue Cross, the insurance which pays 
hospital bills, and Blue Shield, which 
pays medical bills, as well as commer- 
cial insurance, never have had so may 
premium payers as today and the num- 
her is swelling so rapidly that they stand 


DP Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business poper editors, 





as most effective barriers against the 
possibility of compulsory health meas- 
ures ever coming into being. 

Therapeutic measures are so success- 
ful today that the average patient is in 
the hospital only a brief time compared 
with hospital stays decades ago. One 
of the healthiest signs of progress is the 
research being done, financed by mil- 
lions of dollars, in hospitals and else- 
where, dedicated to extending the life 
of human beings everywhere. The suc- 
cess of these projects is borne out 
abundantly by actuarial figures, figures 
which give great promise for the future. 

FRANK Hicks, executive editor, Hos- 
pital Management, Chicago. 


U. S. Institutions to Spend 
Nine Billion Dollars 


Within the next 12 months, the 
nation’s institutions plan a nine billion 
dollar buying program, according to a 
survey of 40,000 institutions made by 
the Marketing and Research Bureau of 
Institutions, Chicago. The survey of 
10,000 organizations included hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools and col- 
leges, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, motels, in- 
dustrial cafeterias, clubs, and public 
and private institutions of all kinds. 

New construction—to meet current or 
anticipated needs—is the largest item. 
58% of the institutions reporting re- 
vealed that they are embarked upon 
new building programs, or expect to 
start such work within a year. As 
projected from figures supplied, the 
survey shows an estimated expenditure 
of $6,946,561,000 for new construction. 

While no breakdown of this amount 
is available yet, this total includes such 
elements as general furnishings, food 
service and mechanical equipment. 

Approximately 77% of operators oF 
managers indicated that they had active 
remodeling programs in progress or in 
immediate prospect. Almost a _ billion 
dollars is already earmarked for im 
provement projects, extending from new 
fronts to prosaic “back of the house 
and basement operations. 

In the $926,722.000 reported by im 
stitutions for remodeling are such items 
as heating, air conditioning, plumbing. 
lighting, elevators, as well as structural 
changes involving new walls and pat 
titions. The work being done or now 
planned for execution shortly is cal- 
culated to improve the premises, the ex 
terior and the interior. Slightly under 
three-quarters of a billion dollars 8 
slated for essential maintenance, dec 
orating and repair. The exact amount 
projected from the replies, $745 40, 


(Continued on Page 16¢, 
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... Will sell products 
to metalworking production 
management 


at much less cost 


than any other 


metalworking magazine 


AW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18 <= ABC * ABP 
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The 23,169 
plumbers and heating 
men we reach 
every month include 



































® 100% of all contractors rated at 
$2,000 financial strength or 
over 


* 75% of those who advertise in 
daily newspapers 


*60% of those who operate stores 


* 100% of those who are members 
of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers 


*51% of those who maintain clas- 
sified telephone listings 


& 


if you want to reach the other 
25%, 40% or 49% our selective 
direct mail service is at your com- 
mand 


May we send you a 
copy of this, 


which tells 
all about it? 
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in Industrial Marketing 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Split Runs for Testing Copy 


[ was very much surprised re 
cently in hearing about methods 
of testing various types of copy 
in newspapers. It seems that adver- 
tisers split the run equally in such 
a way that they have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing one advertise- 
ment with another under absolute- 
ly identical conditions the same day, 
the same market, etc. 

Is it possible to make any similar 
test between advertisements in the 
industrial market? I suppose that 
it would be more difficult, but are 
any publishers set up to do this? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


In the past, we do believe that pub- 
lishers of business papers encouraged 
split runs, but have usually considered 
it sufficient to try one piece of copy 
in one issue and another piece o 
copy in the next; in this way, getting 
a comparison of inquiries, orders, or 
whatever may be desired. 

However, we understand that some 
business paper publishers are begin- 
ning to take two advertisements for 
the same issue and splitting the run 
so that you can test two ads under 
exactly similar conditions. A reason- 
able extra charge is made to cover 
the necessary costs on the part of the 
publisher. As industrial advertising is 
used, for the most part, to supplement 
the work of the sales force, it is more 
difficult to split the two elements. 
However, more and more advertising 
managers are insisting upon measur- 
ing the value of and the results from 
their advertising, so that, no doubt, 
more and more split runs will be used 
for testing purposes. 


Proving Ad Readership 


I know that this is not a new ques- 
tion but it is one that is coming up 
all the time. Do our customers and 
prospective customers read the 
business papers? What percentage 
of the total circulation should we 
expect will see each individual ad- 
vertisement? As bus‘ness declines, 
the number of challenges increases, 
so I am looking for material. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We would first refer to you to the 
Continuing Study of Business Papers, 
Study Number One, Automotive In- 
dustries, issue of Oct. 15, 1948, 
conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation in cooperation 
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with The Associated Business Papers 
The cost is $25.00 per copy, but is 
well worth it. 

We would also refer you to studies 
prepared by individual companies and 
several of the top business paper pul 
lishers which they are glad to make 
available upon request. 

Better than any of these, however. 
are your own case studies. Prepare 
some special booklet containing in- 
stances of ununsual value to your 
group. Offer it in your advertisements. 
Try for direct replies and let manage 
ment see the results. This will also 
help you to determine in part the 
pulling power of one magazine with 
another. 

If you are interested in comparing 
the pulling power of one advertise- 
ment with another, at least one or 
more business publishers are setting 
themselves up to publish split runs 
so that half of their circulations get 
one advertisement and half of their 
circulations get another advertise- 
ment, under exactly the same timing 
and business conditions. 


Teamwork in Advertising 
and Sales Departments 


I have been having quite a prob 
lem for the last six months because 
the sales department seems to want 
to keep entirely separated from ad 
vertising. Perhaps I do them in 
justice, but it seems that they are 
happiest when I go my way and 
they go theirs. I have always be 
lieved that the advertising and sales 
departments, particularly when it 
comes to selling to industry, should 
mesh in very closely together. So 
I am concerned about this situation 
and would appreciate your com 
ment.—ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Of course, it goes without saying 
that advertising and sales departments 
should mesh together in order to de- 
velop a good over all marketing job. 
You must do everything that you can 
to promote this spirit of cooperation 
and team play. Some advertising 
managers are always “getting into the 
hair” of the sales managers, suggest 
ing new campaigns, a method of sell: 
ing, a method of sales promotion, etc., 
until the sales managers brush them 
off. 

If you first approach sales man- 
agement with the idea of cooperating 
with them in the plans that they have, 

(Continued on Page 142) 






































Into Practical Application 


Design theory and engineering principles are the cornerstone of product 
development. But they count for little unless translated into practical 
application. Hence this admonition to the technical authors who write for 


7 ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING: 


“Deal with theory if and when necessary to clarify the subject. 


‘ Then quickly get down to cases. Tell product designers and 





development engineers precisely how they can apply the 
principles, the techniques, the materials or components to their 


vr on-the-job-needs—and give examples. Avoid the superficial.” 


at This down-to-earth approach is what makes the monthly editorial pages of 
such genuine, practical interest and value to ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
ig readers ...the engineers and designers responsible for the development of all 


i electrically operated machines, appliances and equipment. 


Advertising, too, can lay the groundwork for the better understanding of a 
technical product by describing the principles behind the development. But 
the advertiser, like the editor, serves the reader best when he talks in terms 
of performance results, when he shows concretely how the material, the 
metal, component part, equipment or finish can be applied; how it can 
help solve specific product problems the designer faces. That 
kind of advertising sel//s ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


readers. Try it and see! 


n THE 


"3 GAGE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
1250 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


fae (NGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF ALL ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED PRODUCTS 
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Ask about the 
big, beautiful 
sales potential 
for your product 


in the 


$12,500,000,000 


MEAT 


PACKING 
FIELD. 


.and about how your selling 





story gets complete coverage, 
intensive readership in the 
one publication that meat 
packers have been buying and 
reading ever since I891 .. 

the one publication you need 
to reach the tremendous meat 


packing market... 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Planning for next year 

ornext month? Write 
for The Provisioner's 
accurate, up-to-date, ex 
clusiv information 
about the meat packing 
industry as a market 


for your product. 








407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
28 


Aug. 22-25. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 7-10. Biological Photographic 
Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
VY. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Sept. 11-15. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tions! Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 12-16. Advertising Specialties & 
Premiums Exposition, 7lst Regiment 
Armory, New York City. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 18-21. American Public Works 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21. American Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Sept. 19-21. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 19-23. National Technical Con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Paper Trade As 
sociation, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago, 

Oct. 2-6. American Transit Assn., 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6. National Contract Hardware 
\ssociation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City 

Oct. 3-6. National Frozen Food Locket 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institui: 
Chicago 

Oct. 4-6. Industrial Packaging & Ma 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 

Oct. 8-15. International Dairy Expo 
sition, Coliseum, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 10-13. International Municipal 
Signal Association. William Penn Hotel. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace. New York City 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi- 
tion. Cleveland 

Oct. 18-20. Electrical Manufacturers 
Representatives Association, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. American Public Health 
Association, Hotel Statler-Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


Industrial Shows 





Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 


Exposition, Chicago. 


Oct. 24-29. National Business Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York City 


Oct. 25-28. American Society of Ag- 


ronomy, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis 

Oct. (date not set) Midwest Electrica] 
Exposition, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Oma 
ha, Neb. 


Oct. 30-31. Independent Natural Gas 
Association of American, Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2. American Oil Chemists’ 


Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditoriura, San Francisco. 

Nov. 2-5. Paint Industries Show, Had 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 7-11. National Hotel Exposition 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 

Nov. 5-8 American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 13-16. National Association of 
Housing Officials, Copley Plaza, Boston, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2. Building & Fa 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Ar 
mory, New York City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

1950 

Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 23-27. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, State Fair Park 
Dallas. Texas. 

Feb. 6-10. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. N. a 

Feb. 19-23. National Association of 
Home Builders. Congress and Stevens 
Hotels. Chicago. 

March 15-17. Midwest Hotel Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 10-14. American Society © 
fool Engineers. Industrial Exposition 
Convention Hall and Commercial Mu 
seum. Philadelphia. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma 
chinery Exhibition. and Associated In 
dustries, Atlantic City. 

May 8-12. Convention and Exhibition 
of the American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex 
position, New York City. 

June (date not set). American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N.J. 

June (date not set). American 5° 
ciety of Industrial Appraisers, Dallas. 
Tex. 

June 12-14. International Convention 
and “Inform-a-Show,” National Assoc! 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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General Electric Invites 


Workers To Join Sales Team 


Employes often know little about company sales and ad- 


vertising programs. GE seeks workers’ interest—uses em- 


ploye publication to explain (1) how allemployes participate 


in sales and (2) why it pays off. 


"CL VERYBODY sells!” 


The idea that production and 


office workers are not a part of the 


selling team is being pretty completely 
demolished by the chemical depart- 
ment of General Electric Co. at Pitts- 
field, Mass. The company has initiated 
a three months’ campaign to demon- 
strate to employes that office and fac- 
tory workers have as big a stake as 


anyone else in the job of selling and 
keeping sold the products of the plant, 
which is largely a producer of molded 
plastics. 

Many important companies, includ- 
ing the Studebaker Corp., and the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., have recently 
been conducting vigorous campaigns 
addressed to employes, showing them 
that advertising and selling efforts 


THIS PICTURE of distributor sales meeting appeared in a center spread in 
Chemical Department News, General Electric’s Chemical Dept. employe publica- 
tion. Spread was devoted to explaining GE’s advertising and sales operations. Cap- 
tion explained simply, clearly: Since many of our products are sold through dis- 
tributors, it is necessary to make special promotional efforts to induce them to put 
their best efforts behind the sale of chemical products. This is done by means of 
sales meetings at which they are educated in the sales features of our materials. 
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INDUSTRIAL INARRETING 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


help to maintain employment and job 
security, on which all employes de- 
pend for their livelihoods and future. 

The General Electric campaign is 
somewhat different, in that it not 
only shows the part which the adver- 
tising department and the industrial 
salesmen play in bringing orders to 
the plant, but also the important role 
performed by everyone who is in- 
volved in the satisfactory execution 
of each order. Thus every worker is 
made to feel that he is part of the 
selling team. 


Supporting Drive 


R. L. Gibson, assistant general 
manager of the chemical division, who 
is well known to industrial advertisers 
for his work in the industrial adver- 
tising section of the company at 
Schenectady, explained to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING that the chemical depart- 
ment is not merely talking about this 
idea in its house organ, “Chemical 
Department News,” but is supporting 
the drive with mass meetings of em- 
ployes, banners, posters, stickers and 
special stationery, on all of which the 
slogan. “Everybody Sells!” is prom- 
inently displayed. 

“In a plant where you are selling 
service,” he said, “there are always 
likely to be a few who don’t have the 
spirit of service, and who don’t realize 
that they’re a part of the sales team. 
Many of these employes have never 
worked in competitive times, when 
it meant something to have a job and 
to have it because selling and service 
were properly performed. 


Psychological Tool 


“This campaign is a psychological 
tool, which we are using to good ef- 
fect to demonstrate that everybody 
who does his job well is helping to 
get and hold business, on which his 
job obviously depends. 

“The reaction has been good, and 
we are encouraged to believe that we 
can ultimately succeed in making 
every employe a member of our sell- 
ing team.” 

Many employes do not know the 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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FOUR FOLLOW-UP cards—one mailed every two weeks—remind prospects of Lyon-Raymond. 


How to Get the Most From Inquiries 


Inspiring customer inquiries is but part of the sales and advertising job. 


Just as important is the way you acknowledge and follow these valu- 


able leads. Here are ways to get more sales from your direct inquiries. 


By WILLIAM L. PECK 


pa wr Te MA 


\ ANY ADVERTISING and sales 
1 executives can quickly tell you 
the dollar and cents cost of each of 
their direct inquiries, Some of these 
same executives. however. cannot tell 
you when, how. or if the inquiry is 
carefully and thoroughly serviced. As 
a result, many first class inquiries 
die a death of neglect. 

We are not unmindful of the cost 
involved in getting leads. However. 
because we sell most of our products 
through factory 
believe that direct Inquiries are neces 
sary and valuable. We also realize 
that the full value of advertising can- 
not be measured by inquiries alone 


representatives, we 


but since we consider them important, 
a handling procedure has been set up 
which gives us more than just the 
name and address of a man who 
wants a folder. 


Processing Inquiries 


As each inquiry is received, it is 


34 


passed to a clerk who examines it, as- 
signs a number and lists the following 
information: 

1. Source—taken from key address 

2. Product classification 

3. Representative from whose ter- 

ritory inquiry originates 

Lb. Old or new customer 

5. Prospective customer's industry 

classification 

6. State 

7. County 

All of this information. together 
with the name and address of the in- 
quirer, is written on an IBM Punch 
Card which is later processed for ma- 
chine tabulation. While this procedure 
may seem involved, it is actually very 
simple and takes only a little time. 
We find that all inquiries are in the 
hands of sales correspondents not 
more than two hours after they are 
received. 

We feel that when a prospect has 
been interested enough to inquire 
about our products, he should receive 
the courtesy of a prompt reply. Every 
attempt is made to answer each in- 
quiry within twenty-four hours from 
the time it is received in our mail 
room. Furthermore, it is a rigid rule 
that each letter be typed separately 
and signed by a member of our sales 
department. This does not mean that 


each letter has to be individually com- 
posed. Inquiries concerning specific 
products can be grouped so that th 
same information is given in each 
answer. Group letters of this type are 
written on an automatic typewriter 
when sufficient quantities are involved 
or. when there are only a few letters 
to be answered, individual letters ar 
typed from a form copy. Dese riptive 
literature is sent with each letter. 
Inquiries suggesting possible in 
terest in special equipment or out- 
lining a customer's particular prob 
i individually 


lem. are. of course. 


handled. 


Follow-up Procedure 


\ copy of each letter written to 4 
prospective customer is sent to the 
representative from whose territory 
the inquiry originated. With this cop) 
we send a simple inquiry follow-up 
report which we ask the representa 
tive to fill out and return after he has 
made his first call. Experienc: has 
taught us that follow-up reports wt! 
not be returned if they are complicated 
or involve any great amount o/ tum 
or effort on the part of a commission 
salesman. For this reason, they af 
designed to be as simple as possible. 

As each sales report comes b ck to 
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Co  — 


Report Of Inquiry Follow-Up 





Lyon-Raymond Corporation 





Referred to _ 


Address . i City 
Individual 
Interest originated from 


Interested in 


This report should be returned within seven days. 
______Date : = 


Company — - 


Your pencil notation in spaces below will be sufficient for 


State — = = 
Title 
Key No. 





a report on this inquiry 





Date followed up By 
Person contacted 
How contacted? Personal Call 


or 


plans for future? 


Remarks 





F/U 


Title 
Phone 


Was inquiry the result of an active 
interest which may lead to purchase? 


Information desired in connection with 


Inquired for general information only? 


Letter 








is. it Is chee ked off against a master 
ist as active or inactive and this in- 
formation is added to the punch card 
it the end of each month. When this 
report shows that there is an active 
nterest. a follow-up reminder is pre- 
pared and filed so that it can be 
mailed to the salesman just prior to 
the time when he has indicated that 
ction mav be taken. or consideration 
ziven to placing an order. 

When no report has been received 
from our salesman within a reasonable 
ength of time, a duplicate copy of 
the original is sent as a reminder. 
This duplicate is prepared on a pink 
sheet to distinguish it from the ori- 
ritten on green paper. If neces- 


sary further follow-up is made by let- 
ler, ( tinued negligence in reporting 
n leads might indicate weakness in 
ur representation which can be cor- 

\s ot tour follow-up post cards 
> Use x most of our standard prod- 
cts, ch ecard highlighting some 
leature of the product described in 


' 


the literature sent with our first let- 
ler. A set of these cards is addressed 
at the ie our original letter is typed 
ind ti are placed in a tickler file 
80 that one card will be mailed every 
Wo weeks for eight weeks. We find 


re 
lese cards valuable because they 


hold the prospect's attention until the 
representative can call, and they ex- 
tend the period of interest beyond the 
time of the eall. Follow-up cards have 
renewed interest that resulted in a 
sale some time after the salesman’s 
call had been made. and an inactive 
report filed with us. 


fnalysis of Inquiries 


At the end of each month. all in- 
quiry punch cards are sent to the sta- 





tistical department where they are 
tabulated. The results of this tabula- 
tion go to the sales department where 
they are analyzed and studied. We 
have found that the number of in- 
quiries received from a given sales 
area very closely matches the indus- 
trial rating for that territory. We can 
use, therefore, the inquiry report to 
determine whether we are developing 
the proper amount of interest for our 
products in a given area. A small num- 
ber of inquiries might indicate that 
we are not using the proper media to 
cover the industries of that area or 
suggest that our representation may 
be weak. 

\fter the inquiry cards have been 
rated, a breakdown can be made to 
determine which business papers are 
giving us the best leads, whether cer- 
tain papers are pulling inquiries only 
from curiosity seekers. 

Sales managers often find that it 
is difficult to convince their sales or- 
ganizations that a new line of equip- 
ment can be successfully promoted. 
Some time ago we introduced a new 
product, designed to improve han- 
dling methods in metal working plants. 
One representative argued that this 
product was not saleable in his ter- 
ritory because the greater emphasis 
was on warehousing and distribution. 
\nalyzing our inquiries, we found that 
more requests for information about 
the new product were received from 
this particular area than from any 
other part of the country. As a result, 
the sales agent conducted a sales cam- 
paign and is now turning in his full 
share of sales for this line. 

Inquiry studies are valuable to us 
as a production guide. Sustained in- 
terest in any one of our product clas- 
sifications is an indication that sales 
will continue and that it will be ad- 
visable to maintain a stock of ma- 
terial or finished products. Converse- 


(Continued on Page 138) 


INQUIRIES ARE analyzed, tabulated on IBM punch cards and passed on to 


sales correspondents for letters, literature, within two hours of receipt. 
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INTRA-COMPANY NEWS gets 
around quickly, rumors are squelched 
or verified, policies are explained with 
the use of the “Management Communi- 
cator.” Here, George Torrence, labor 
relations manager at Caterpillar’s plant 
in Peoria, Ill., is broadcasting the daily 
one-minute message, which is then 
taped and connected to the house tele- 
phone system. Messages are changed 
during the day if need arises. 





Communications at 


Caterpillar 


Only within the past several years has the importance of proper communication 


between employer and employe become recognized by industry and by leading 


management groups. Yet development of effective mechanics of communication 


is so new that many companies, earnestly seeking to better relationships at the 


plant level, are frequently bewildered as to the procedures. 


Among the foremost communications programs in the country is that of Cater- 


pillar Tractor Co., at Peoria, Ill., which uses many devices that would also be 


practicable for companies one-tenth its size. The program is described in two 


articles, of which this is the first. 


OST PEOPLE have heard of that departmental rivalries are flat- 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.; when 
you get within fifty miles of Peoria, 
[ll_—an area which Caterpillar people 
properly regard as their own yard 
you begin to hear a lot of it. Practi- 
cally all you hear is good, for good 
reasons. 

You can tie the reasons up in one 
small sentence: Caterpillar has a com- 
munications system with personnel 
and public that works. And the sys- 
tem works for a few other reasons: 
(1) the art of getting along is en- 
couraged from the chief executive of- 
ficer right on down, (2) the supervi- 
sor is the key figure in every com- 
munications effort and always knows 
what’s going on, (3) communications 
represent a cooperative activity, so 
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tened out and the road to accomplish- 
ment kept smooth. 

Caterpillar uses most well-known 
communications devices. If it is over- 
looking any, the management would 
be interested in looking into it: if it’s 
a good device, it probably will be in- 
stalled immediately. Such devices as 
the company does employ are in a state 
of constant change; the program 
never gets out from under the micro- 
scope. 

What Caterpillar does to reach its 
22,000 employes and their families, 
and with its several hundred thousand 
neighbors, the company believes can 
be done with equal effect by com- 
panies with 2200 employes, or 220. 


A large company may easily suffer, 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


Management Consultant 
Newcomb & Samm 


Chicago 





in the opinion of Ralph M. Monk, di- 
rector of Caterpillar’s industrial and 
labor relations. because of size and 
management inarticulation; the large 
company must therefore work harder 
to overcome the handicaps of both. 
Recessions and other irritants in the 
national economy have nothing to do 
with a communications program, Cat- 
erpillar feels. except to underscore 
the need for a stronger one. 


Supervisor Is Key Man 


In Caterpillar’s book, the superv' 
sor is the key man of management 
This is no mere lip-service to a pop! 
lar theory—the avenue from top 
management to supervisor is clear, uD 
cluttered, and studded with greem 
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lights. If the supervisor doesn’t under- 
stand top management, nobody in the 
plant can be expected to understand 
it. 

The company uses a variety of de- 
vices to convey its messages to super- 
visors. many of which provide the 
means by which supervisors can ex- 
press their own views and opinions in 
a two-way channel of communication. 

“Personnel Practices” is the Cater- 
pillar supervisor's guidebook. This is 
a handy (6” x 9”) loose leaf manual 
in limp imitation leather. It is pro- 
duced by Varityper and offset, thor- 
oughly and simply indexed. Sections 
are printed on different colored pa- 
per for quick reference, and sectional 
headings are set in large, readable 
type. Both sides of the page are used. 

The manual provides all members 
of Caterpillar management with con- 
cise statements and interpretations of 
basic practices—which have been 
tried and proved to achieve better re- 
sults in employe relations. In many 
respects the manual is a conventional 
product but in two respects it isn’t: 
(1) the language for the most part 
is simple and easy to understand, 
showing the effort of its many authors 
to prune down and clarify, and (2) 
wherever possible, examples are given 
to illustrate the regulation or practice. 
Like all good manuals, it is subject to 
continuing revision. 


Two-part Training Program 


Caterpillar is strong on supervisory 
conferences, and starts its supervisory 
education soon after the employe rises 
from the ranks into the supervisory 
brackets. Although for some time the 
company conducted more or less elec- 


MAIN LINE OF EMPLOYE communications is the tabloid 
size publication, “News and Views.” Below, left: Discussing 
layout plans for the next issue are (from left): Mary Deyo, 
news desk; Fred Brosmer, assistant editor; Max Bass, editor 
and employe publications manager; Fred Tuerk, assistant edi- 
tor, and Edward Railsback, the photographer. Below, right: 


tive courses in supervisory training- 
available to experienced and inex- 
perienced supervisors alike—the ma- 
jor part of the conference program 
for supervisors is now arranged for 
those with less than two years’ ex- 
perience. It has two parts: supervisor 
training program and supervisor con- 
ference program. 





The training program itself has two 
parts: The first is a five-day orienta- 
tion conference for new supervisors 
(held usually 60 to 90 days after 
a man’s promotion to supervisor). 
Meetings are held off the premises, in 
a downtown hotel. Programs cover 
such subjects as company organiza- 
tion, the supervisor as a leader, how 
the company’s business is financed, 
industrial and labor relations; tech- 
niques for handling new _ people. 
giving job instruction and handling 
mistakes. 

Other topics include safety, check- 
ing decisions, importance ef attitude, 
and basic business economics. Pro- 
duct distribution is covered, progress 
reports, and general conduct sugges- 
tions. A final exam is given, as 
much to check the soundness of the 
program as to rate the supervisor. At 
lunch periods, department heads fre- 
quently talk on management themes. 
get acquainted on a man-to-man basis 
with the new supervisors. 


The second part of the training pro- 
gram consists of four or five meet- 
ings on such subjects as job instructor 
training, job relations training, labor 
legislation, job methods training and 
various departmental functions. Each 
is a highlight conference, aimed to 
draw questions from the small groups 





(roughly a dozen) who take this con- 
ference course. 

The supervisors’ conference pro- 
gram, as distinguished from the train- 
ing program, embraces topics of cur- 
rent, plant-wide interest, for discus- 
sion in small groups. 


Facts Fly at Dinner Meetings 


Although there’s nothing new in the 
idea of regular dinner meetings for 
supervisors, there is plenty new in the 
tractor company’s approach to it. 
Smaller companies seeking closer re- 
lationships with supervisors might 
take a cue from Caterpillar’s large- 
scale but resultful annual manage- 
ment dinner meeting. Here upwards 
of 1500 men, at all levels of manage- 
ment meet to hear, and be heard by, 
an eight-man panel of company of- 
ficials. Some days prior to the dinner 
meetings, those invited are asked to 
send in questions for the panel mem- 
bers to answer. The several hundred 
questions normally submitted are 
classified, duplications eliminated, and 
parceled out informally to the panel 
members. 

The questions are frequently hot, 
but none are ducked. After the sub- 
mitted questions have all been dealt 
with, the meeting is thrown open for 
discussion from the floor. 

\ breakdown shows that these top- 
ics interested Caterpillar supervisors 
most last year: business outlook, com- 
pany expansion (buildings and fa- 
cilities), cost reduction and how to 
accomplish it, incentive and profit 
sharing systems as well as the sale of 
stock to employes, and the competitive 


(Continued on Page 160) 


Members of the communications planning group, which works 
out Caterpillar’s comprehensive system are (from left): W. K. 
Cox, advertising manager; Ralph M. Monk, director of indus- 
trial and labor relations, seated; Burt Power, assistant adver- 
tising manager in charge of news service, and Warren Kinsey, 
manager of the industrial relations department. 




















@ Interest in methods of measuring industrial buying power, in the 
light of the tremendous changes which have taken place during the 
war and postwar periods, is extremely active at present, so that 
Industrial Marketing is laying special stress on the subject in its 
pages at this time. 

Following the various studies on industrial market measurements 
which have appeared in recent issues, we are presenting this month 
another discussion, the first of three, on industrial market analysis 
by Harvey Conover, president, and Arthur H. Dix, director of re- 
search, Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. This material has been the 
basis of numerous presentations by Mr. Conover at NIAA national 
and chapter meetings. 

The statistics on which this analysis is based are the employment 
figures provided by the Social Security Board and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It should be kept in mind that in some cases there 
may be a better gage—for example horsepower, number of spindles, 
etc. But by and large, employment, combined with the nature 
of the product, is the best overall yardstick—keeping in mind, 
however, that you cannot apply the same employment gage indis- 
criminately to all industry. 

New Census of Manufactures statistics for 1947 are now becom- 
ing available, and will appear in the Market Data Number of 
Industrial Marketing Sept. 15. For exact comparisons of industry 
potentials, employment, value of product, value added by manu- 
facture and other measuring sticks should be employed. 


How to Gather and Use 





Dix Conover 





By HARVEY CONOVER, Pre 
ARTHUR H. DIX, Director of 
Conover Mast Put 


New 


Market Analysis Information 


PART | 

IGH PRODUCTIVITY is chiefly tion engineer applies to a manufactur- 

responsible for giving the United ing operation. Therefore, in our sell- 
States the world’s highest standard of ing we are inclined to lean more than 
living. Economists tell us that if we we should on hunches and guesswork. 
are to have more and more, our pro- The fact is that frequently a little 
ductivity rate must continue to gain. digging will unearth 

But when higher productivity is which will help us get a substantially 

mentioned, nine out of ten of us think higher return on our advertising and 
only of manufacturing costs. We over- sales dollars. 
look the fact that increased produc- Let us examine some of the data 
tivity of our advertising and sales available. 


dollars can be just as beneficial to ow 
individual companies, and to the 
American economy as a whole. as 


dollars saved in production. This is Our first step is to measure our 

even an understatement. for in the market—to determine 

case of many products, distribution units can use our product. 

cost exceeds manufacturing cost. \ reliable source for this purpose 
Perhaps the reason most of us is the analysis of Social Security Ad- 

think of productivity as applying only ministration industrial records. 

to shop costs is because a selling op- Social Security Administration main- 

eration cannot be analyzed with the tains a complete, current picture of 


same stopwatch precision a produc- 
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How Many Prospects Have We? 


industry, as every business organiza- 
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tion with one or more employes must 
report regularly in connection with its 
Social Security tax payments. 

We learn from the Social Security 
Administration analysis that there are 
255.184 individual manufacturing 
units with one or more employes. 


Finding the Worth While Plants 


When we consider this total of some 
255,184 manufacturing units, our frst 
thought is that we have a tremendous 
number of prospects. But have we’ | 

This total includes every size and 
kind of establishment engaged 
making things—from the job printer 
with a single press and a single em 
ploye, to the Rouge plant of the ! ord 
Motor Co. with over 70.000 employes: 

Obviously, many of these 255.164 
manufacturers cannot use our prod- 
ucts. So, if we are to find out how 
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many we can count as prospects, we 
must devise some method of separat- 
ing the worth while plants from those 
too small to reward advertising and 
sales effort. 

Here again the Social Security 
records come to our aid. for this 
bureau analyzes plants by number of 
employes. Employment volume within 
a given industry is one of the most 
accurate of all yardsticks in measur- 
ing the size of manufacturing es- 

and gaging their buy- 
. 5S. Census figures show 


tablishments 
ing power, | 
that there is a close relationship be- 
tween number of employes and value 
of output. Value of output rises prac- 
tically in direct ratio to increase in 
employment. 

Table 1 shows how many manufac- 
turing establishments there are in each 
employment volume group. This table 
refers to manufacturing units, not 
manufacturing 
ample, General Electric Co.. with 112 
manufacturing plants. is counted 112 
times. 

As Table 1 reveals. about two- 
thirds of the plants have fewer than 
20 employes. Singly or combined, 


companies: for ex- 


these plants are comparatively insig- 
nificant as prospective customers for 
vou. Their aggregate employment is 
© of the manufacturing 


less than 8° 
total. 

The plants with 20 to 49 employes. 
about one-sixth of the 
nation’s plants. But this large group. 
too. is a negligible market factor for 
it accounts for less than one-tenth of 
the manufacturing employment. 

\t the other extreme are the giant 
plants—those employing 500 or more. 
Although by far the smallest group 
numerically, being less than 2% of 
the total, their great market impor- 
tance is shown by the fact that they 
account for 44% of manufacturing 
employment. 


comprise 


But a word of warning in separating 
the little plants from the “worth 
whiles.” meaning those plants that buy 





SSS SSS 55 
230,570 SMALL PLANTS wTw LESS 


THAN /00 EMPLOYES 


ever 


277% OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 






IF: 
—S 


d= 24,614 LARGE PLANTS 


WITH OVERK /00 EMPLOYEES 
1 Wid WLIW RAMAN OU WL 


73% OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 





Table No. 2: One-tenth of the plants 
represents three-fourths of the industrial market 


enough to make advertising and sales 
effort pay off. You cannot apply the 
same employment gage indiscrimin- 
ately to all industries. For practically 
every product is used in certain indus- 
tries to a greater extent than in 
others. Example: a 50-man machine 
shop is “worth while” to the twist 
drill manufacturer. while a 1,000-em- 
ploye knitting mill may not be. 

\ crude divider frequently used in 
separating the “too small” plants from 
the “worth whiles” is 100 employes. 
This reveals that although only one 
plant in ten has 100 or more employes. 
that one-tenth represents three-fourths 
of the industrial market. using em- 
ployment as a yardstick. 


Consider Size of Plants 


Thus we find that the market we 
can advertise and sell to profitably 


Table No. 1: Industrial Buying Power 


Is Concentrated Among a Small Number of Larger Plants 


— 





En ploye Number of 
Group Plants 
Up to 19 171,668 
20 to 49 39,735 
50 to 99 19,167 
100 to 499 19,818 
Over 500 4,796 
Total 255,184 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Total Plants Employment 
67.27% 7.64% 
15.57% 9.25% 

7.51% 9.89% 
7.71% 29.24% 
1.88% 43.98% 
100.00% 100.00% 


Gage used is employment. Source is Social Security Administration figures. 


Plant fix 


of 1946 (none released yet for 1947) 


ures are for first quarter of 1947. Employment ratios are for first quarter 
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does not consist of hundreds of thou- 
sands of units, but consists of a small 
proportion of larger units. 

However, we have not arrived at 
anything we can put to practical use, 
for every product sold to industry has 
a much greater application in some 
types of industry than in others. The 
figures we have used so far are all- 
inclusive. They include breweries, 
bakeries, canneries, silk mills, print 
shops—factories making cigars, mat- 
hats, soap, steel, 
everything that is 


tresses, noodles. 
shoes. corn flakes 
manufactured. 

So if we are to get a count of the 
number of plants that can use our 
particular product we must have a 
more detailed analysis. Table No. 3 
shows the number of plants of each 
size in each industry. 


Calculating the Plant Potential 


If we know what kinds of plants 
use our product, it is easy, with an 
analysis like this, to count up the num- 
ber of plants that make up our 
market. We call the total of these 
plants our “plant potential.” This 
means the total number of plants that 
can buy enough of our product to 
make it pay us to advertise and sell to 
them. 

The plant potential varies widely 
with the nature of the product. A 
grinding wheel manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, finds his greatest market in 
the metalworking industries. A 50-em- 
ploye foundry is far more important 
to him than a 2,000-employe cotton 
mill. To the V-belt manufacturer, a 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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‘Dormant Distribution’ Plan 


Builds Long Range Profits 


It's like a juggling act. With eight different products to sell, 
you have eight balls in the air at once. And you can drop 


two or three and still keep the act going. 





How Dormant Distribution 
Affects Lindberg Sales Cycle 


Develop Dormant Develop Dormant 

Product “A” Product “B” 

Locally Locally 
Release Dormant Release Dormant 
Product “A” Product “B” 
Nationally Nationally 





TT 


Sales Curve Without Sales Curve 
J Dormant Products Without Dormant 
“A” and “B” Product “B” 


Note That The Plant Capacity Must Increase With Each Cycle 








ORMANT distribution is a system 
that rides the business cycle on 
the way up and bucks it with profit on 
the way down. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chica- 
go, has used the system with some suc- 
cess on both ends of the cycle. 

With some over-simplification, it 
can be explained like this: when busi- 
ness is on the upswing, you add a 
product (which lends itself logically to 
your production knowledge or distri- 
bution organization) but you don’t 
promote it aggressively. You sell it on 
a modest scale. Perhaps you sell and 
advertise it only locally. 

When business begins the down- 
ward swing, you change all this. Hav- 
ing already ironed out production, 
sales, and distribution problems on the 
basis of local experience, you set up 
national distribution of this “dor. 
mant” product. You begin to advertise 
it nationally for all that it’s worth. 
Idle facilities and workers in the pro- 
duction of main line products can 
usually be put to work on the expanded 
product. 

Thus you help. stabilize  over- 
all sales volume and, when your com- 
pany employs skilled workers both in 
the shop and engineering department 
such as ours, you help to meet the 
company’s moral responsibility to 
maintain stable employment. 


Nowhere does the business cycle 
swing wider than in the capital goods 
field, which includes Lindberg’s ori- 
ginal and major product line, heat 
treating furnaces. The basic problem 
aimed at by our diversification of 
products and diversification of dis- 
tribution has been this problem of 
leveling the business cycle. 

In the preceding article in this 
series, Mr. Aitchison coined the 


By C. H. STEVENSON 
Vice-President 

Lindberg Engineering Cx 
Chicago 


phrase, “dormant distribution.” A 
modified example is Lindberg’s fab- 
rication business. With our various 
products we require expensive plant 
equipment, the cost of which would 
be hard to justify for the amount of 
use it gets in fabricating Lindberg 
products alone. 
We therefore have a fabrication 
sales department which sells the un 
used time on this equipment. As with 
products in the “dormant” stage. when 
business is bad we have the most fab- 
ricating to sell and when business }§ 
active we have little or none to offer. 
It requires careful planning and 4 
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high degree of diplomacy to get this 
kind of business in bad times from 
a customer who has been put off when 
he was looking for service in good 
times. Our solution in part has been 
to keep the customer informed of our 
problem and our method of opera- 
tion. 

“Dormant distribution” of prod- 
ucts is similar to the above fabrica- 
tion arrangement except that while 
you plan to increase sales during slow 
periods you are not obliged to reduce 
sales in good times. 


Developed Locally 


The air and hydraulic business at 
the moment is in the first phase of 
dormant distribution. We have an ex- 
tensive line of air and hydraulic cylin- 
ders and hydraulic pumping units, 
which are sold to machine manufac- 
turers such as ourselves. This line has 
been completely developed, sales of- 
fices opened and advertising de- 
veloped, but only on a local basis. 

The main effort is in Chicago where 
we have two full time salesmen. We 
have sales agents in three other typi- 
cal industrial cities. There are at least 
15 additional territories which we 





Lindberg Engineering Co. 
uses eight distribution sys- 
tems to get eight different 
products to market. In the 
preceding article of Industri- 
al Marketing’s monthly 
series on distribution, sever- 
al of the systems were an- 
alyzed for efficiency and 
sales effectiveness. Here the 
remainder are fitted into the 
company’s unusual and prof- 
itable “dormant distribu- 
tion” pattern, aimed at giv- 
ing sales volume a shot in the 
arm when business condi- 
tions deteriorate. 








a 





have left untouched. Our advertising 
is done almost entirely by local media 
and direct-by-mail advertising. 

We have therefore available for 
quick expansion a product in which 


we have had complete experience in 
the distribution, both through dealers 
and our own salesmen. We are fa- 


miliar with the problem of the users 
and we have worked out the produc- 
tion problems in our plant. 

Actually, a fairly large percentage 
of our production goes into our own 
*quipment. We know the competitive 
Situation in this industry and we be- 
lieve that we could increase materially 


the size of this business very quickly. 
Once expanded, however, this busi- 
ness would become a regular product 
and would be pushed by national dis- 
tribution and national advertising. 
Eventually, still another product will 
be developed, dormant but ready for 
expanded distribution in a subsequent 
drop of the business cycle. An even 
more interesting “dormant product” 
is our transformer line. This includes 
special transformers such as we use 
with our furnaces, lighting transfor- 
mers which are bought by manufac- 
turing plants and large institutions to 
reduce the power voltage for lighting 
purposes, and transformers with other 
electrical components to control the 
brightness of airport runway lights 
and beacon lights. 


Depression Product 


The special and lighting transfor- 
mers are handled in limited territories 
similar to the air and hydraulic prod- 
ucts, but the airport lighting equip- 
ment is almost entirely purchased 
through national or local government 
agencies. This product has the addi- 
tional attraction of being a depression 
product inasmuch as it is rather cer- 
tain that any serious economic depres- 
sion would be accompanied by public 
works, including government building 
of airports. 

The wide variety of Lindberg prod- 
ucts might make them appear at first 
glance to be haphazard and dis- 
jointed. But all of our products are 
interrelated to the extent that they are 


LINDBERG’S air cylinder line is in 
the dormant stage. Direct mail pieces 
in regular 7” x 10” ad size like this are 
for local use now. Same plates can 
later be used in business papers when 
air cylinders are marketed nationally. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF AIR CYLINDERS 
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LINDBERG AIR CYLINDERS 
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C. H. STEVENSON 


all connected with the furnace busi- 
ness. Heat treating furnaces, melting 
furnaces, laboratory furnaces, high 
frequency heating, fabrication neces- 
sary in building furnaces, air and hy- 
draulic cylinders and transformers 
on furnaces make up our line. Each 
of these items is a specialty and not 
subject to competition from high pro- 
duction competitors, with the possible 
exception of lighting transformers. 
Each product is one in which we 
have had considerable experience as 
users. Our commercial heat treating 
plants throughout the country operate 
almost every type of furnace and are 
(Continued on Page 106) 


LION’S SHARE of Lindberg ad bud- 
get is invested in business paper ad- 
vertising. Ads such as this—on heat 
treating furnaces—appear in American 
Machinist, Materials & Methods, Metal 
Progress, Iron Age and others. 
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Business Paper Ad Volume 


Rises 8* to $211,500,000 


LSINESS PAPER ADVERTIS- 

ING volume rose 8° from $196,- 
OOO.000 in 1947 to $211.500.000 in 
1948. 

This rivals the 9% 
types of advertising, which totaled 
$4.2 billion in 1948. 

These are the estimated totals based 
on the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.'s 
annual study of business paper adver- 
tising. made possible by the 
erative efforts of the National Indus- 
Association, hun- 


increase of all 


trial \dvertisers 
dreds of business paper publishers, 
MeGraw-Hill’s continuing month-by- 
month measurement and classification 
by product of advertising in 200 lead- 
ing business papers, and INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING’S monthly reports on ad 
vertising volume. 

This is the third study in a series a 
cepted by business papers and indus- 
try as a realistic index of advertising 
volume. This year’s study 
the first time. the estimated advertis- 


sh« ws fi rT 


ing expenditure for consolidated-type 
which totaled approximate- 
L948. 


based on a 


catalogs 
ly SLO.OOO.000 in 

The study is 
analysis of each of the 159 classifica- 


careful 


42 


tions in the business paper section of 
Standard Rate & Data Service. Each 
classification studied and ana- 
lyzed independently and the results 
grouped together to arrive at the 
Duplicate listings 


was 


over-all estimate. 
were eliminated; further, publications 


Chart A 


By A. R. VENEZIAN 


Service 


_ 
ching 
4 


Manager, Sales 
McGraw H Pub 
New York. N. Y. 


issued on Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion pink statements listed in the 
business paper section of SRDS were 
also eliminated. Estimates cover only 
publications published in the United 
States. 

Publications covered in the study 
are the type listed in INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKeTING Ss Market Data Book. \t 
does not include news and business 
magazines or business newspapers. 

The study is based on some 1.000 
professional, technical, trade and in- 
dustrial type publications directed to 
159 vertical and functional classifica- 
tions. The dollar volume 
represents space costs only, and does 


estimated 


Fig. 1. Business Paper Advertising by Groups 





Group 
Manufacturing 
Construction & Architecture 
Mining, Petroleum & Lumbering 
Power & Public Utilities 
All Other Industrials 


Sub-Total Industrial Publications 


Retail Outlets 

Personal Services 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Theaters, etc. 
Medical, Dental & Similar Professions 


Transportation & Transportation Services 


Finance, Banking, Insurance 
Government & Education 
Export & Import 
Miscellaneous Trades 


TOTAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


Own OM @O WwW wm 


$21 1,500,000 = 100.0% 
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Chart B 


not include Further. 
it represents gross billings, including 


production costs. 


agency commission. 

In view of the detailed method used 
in arriving at these estimates, it has 
been possible to provide an analysis 


by broad industry groups. Attempts 
have been made in the past to show 
how advertising volume was dis- 
tributed by group, or type of pub- 
lication. Not until now, however, has 
it been possible to present a fairly 


reliable picture on this subject. 


Five Groups Analyzed 


have been analyzed, 
representing industrial publications 
(Fig. This grouping accounts for 
about 45° of the total, or about 
$95.000.000. The groupings are our 
Very likely, some readers may 
have their own ideas of how business 
Papers might be grouped. In any 
event. they provide a fairly good in- 
diecation of how the business paper ad- 
Vvertising dollar is distributed by 
fields 

lhe accompanying Chart A reveals 
the over-all trend of business paper 
advertising from 1933 through 1948 


Five froups 


own, 


During this sixteen-year period, ad- 
vertisers have invested more than 
$1.5 billion in business paper space. 


Also charted is the relationship be- 


‘ween business paper advertising and 
ross national product. Chart B re- 
Veals the close parallel between these 
‘wo indices. For eight years, 1933- 


1940. the 


lines follow almost exactly. 


During the defense period and part of 
the war period, gross national prod- 
uct moved ahead. Since 1944, business 
paper advertising has moved ahead. 

Assuming a gross national product 
of $258 billion in 1949, and further 
assuming that the 1948 ratio of busi- 
ness paper advertising to the gross 
national product holds true for 1949, 
paper advertising in 1949 
will approximate over $215,000,000. 
This is purely an advance estimate 
and is subject to revision based on 
an analysis and study of the actual 
record next year. 

Chart C shows the relationship be- 
tween business paper advertising and 
total advertising in all kinds of media. 
From 1933 through 1945, there was 
a steady increase in the ratio of busi- 
ness paper advertising to the over-all 
national advertising picture. Since that 
period, the ratio has changed from a 
high of 6! 2C for each dollar of nation- 
al advertising in 1945 to a little over 
se for each dollar of advertising for 
1948. Nevertheless. this is still con- 
siderably above the 1942 high of 

for each dollar of national ad- 
vertising. 

In preparing our estimate for the 
volume of advertising this year, it 
was also possib le to estimate the num- 
ber of pages involved. For 1948, this 
was estimated 740,000 pages for 
all business publications. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING in its May, 1949, issue 
reported on the volume of business 
paper space placed by advertising 
agencies in 1948. This analysis, based 


business 
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Chart C 


on 598 advertising agencies, showed 
a total of 452,400 pages placed by 
these agencies in business papers. 


Assuming that the reports to INDUs- 
£ | 


TRIAL MARKETING account for the 
bulk of business paper advertising 


find that at 
of all 


busi- 


placed by agencies, 
least 61°—possibly more 
advertising volume (pages) in 
ness papers was placed through ad- 
This condition has 
been accelerating steadily, as evi- 
denced by the trend in McGraw- 
Hill publications. In 1929, more than 
56% of our business came through 
advertising agencies. Today that fig- 
ure is 95% and still growing. 


vertising agencies. 


Business paper advertising is big 
business, with volume running into 
the hundreds of millions and steadily 
growing. In 16 years, advertisers have 
spent $1.5 billion in business papers. 
Almost three fourths of that has been 
placed in the last six years. For every 
dollar spent on advertising of all 
types by all companies, 5% is placed 
in business papers. If, as assumed in 
previous studies on this subject, the” 
industrial market represents 50% of 
American business activity, the 5% 
business paper advertising dollar is 
tapping a potential market as great as 
that tapped by the remaining 95% of 
the national advertising dollar. 


The advertiser in business publica- 
tions reaches a vast potential market. 
This condition is demonstrated in the 
increasing volume of dollars being in- 
vested in business paper advertising. 
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Just How Important Are Small 
Industrial Buyers, Anyway? 


Growth of American industry, plus thorough dis- 


tribution of many industrial products, may make 


smaller plants interesting from a sales standpoint. 


By G. D. CRAIN JR. 


ANY RESEARCH authorities 

who have published material on 
industrial marketing in recent years 
have emphasized the fact that a rel- 
atively few plants in each industry 
account for a high percentage of the 
total output and purchases of their 
fields. Thus they have supported the 
conclusion that it is uneconomic to 
devote much attention, in terms of 
sales, advertising and sales promotion 
effort, to the remaining plants, which 
are large in numbers but relatively un- 
important in individual purchasing 
power. 


Consider Carefully 

While the conclusion is logical, it 
is entirely possible that the unquali- 
fied statement may lead many execu- 
tives into the habit of dismissing the 
smaller buying units as completely 
worthless from a marketing stand- 
point. Without discounting the pre- 
dominant position of the relatively 
small number of large buyers who 
stand out above the crowd in every 
industrial market, industrial sales and 
advertising executives might find it 
worth while to consider some other 
aspects of this situation. 

The ty pe of product and the method 
of distribution may have much to do 
with the desirability of business from 
smaller buyers. In the case of many 
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packaged items, such as maintenance 
products, which are universally used 
throughout industry, the usual method 
of distribution is through mill supply 
houses, electrical jobbers and other 
types of merchandisers who cover 
their geographical marketing areas 
with great intensity. The products of 
all the manufacturers they represent 
are cataloged, and their salesmen are 
in a position to solicit orders for them 
from all classes of buyers, large and 
small. The jobber’s salesman is 
properly directed in the expenditure 
of his time among the more profitable 
customers, but usually even the small- 
est unit which represents buying power 
is not completely neglected. 

Not long ago I heard an interesting 
discussion of sales and advertising 
methods by Felix W. Coste, vice- 
president in charge of advertising of 
the Coca-Cola Co., one of the greatest 
merchandising operations in_ the 
world. In_ this country alone Coca- 
Cola has over 1.000.000 retail out- 
lets. including industrial dispensing 
machines. Universal availability is the 
goal of Coca-Cola, just as it is of many 
manufacturers in the industrial field. 
Coca-Cola bottlers supply all of these 
million retailers, and aside from de- 
livery and collection services, they 
distribute their effort among retailers 
in proportion to their importance as 
buyers of this famous product. But 
even the smallest outlets are not 
neglected. 


One of the greatest companies in 
the field of industrial equipment 
started out years ago selling only 
through its own sales engineers, who 
had to be qualfied to handle the 
many technical details of installations 
of their products, which were usually 
tailor-made for each application. ‘The 
business grew, with many new prod- 
ucts being developed, and many of 
these involved replacement _ parts 
which were stocked with jobbers in 
various fields. 


Established Stores 


Then this company added more 
stock items which could be sold over 
the counter, and accordingly in- 
creased the number of jobbers han- 
dling its goods as well as the extent 
of the line represented in their cata- 
logs. Finally its interest in reaching 
as many industrial buyers as possible 
in as convenient a way as possible 
led it to establish stores in which all 
of its standard products are carried. 
Any industrial buyer can order from 
these stocks, which are also available 
as a source of supply to jobbers and 
other distributors in these areas. As a 
result of the broadening of the line 
and the increased use of distributors 
in many fields, this company’s sales 
are many times what they were in 
the early days of its operations, when 
the products were highly specialized 
and engineered to specific installa- 
tons through its own sales represen- 
tatives. And it is serving a great many 
more buyers, large and small. 


Veed Thorough Coverage 


It seems fair to say, therefore, that 
interest in small buyers depends a 
great deal both on the type of prod- 
uct and the method of distribution. 
It also depends on the size of the 
manufacturer and the sales volume 
he is driving for. If a company can 
market its entire output to a small 
number of buyers, with whom it can 
work closely and harmoniously, it is 
obviously good business to do so. But 
if the sales volume needed to main- 
tain full production calls for the bust- 
ness of a much larger number of buy- 
ers, and distribution is geared to 
serve them, then the theory that only 
the top 20% or some other limited 
group be called on may not always 
hold up in practice. 

In the case of the manufacturer 
whose products are used in only 4 
limited number of markets, rather 
than throughout all industry, the 
need for thorough coverage of all 
prospects may be even greater. Here 
the sales organization may be built 
for intensive coverage of all qual ified 
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(Continued on Page !9: 
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HOW TO GEAR YOUR RAILWAY SELLING 


TO THE RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 
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In black on the chart above are shown top railway executives, operating and pur- 
chasing officers and department heads. These men are important to all manufacturers 
because they include the men who authorize purchases, as well as the operating men 
who “run the railroads” and department heads. These men and many others are 
readers of the authoritative Railway Age... because it covers the whole field of im- 


portant railway developments. 


lo the right in dark gray are the mechanical department officers who are in charge 
of locomotives, cars and shops. These men read the monthly Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. To the left in light gray are shown the engineering and maintenance offi- 
cers who are responsible for tracks, bridges, buildings, water service and other 
‘tructures. These officers read the monthly Railway Engineering and Maintenance. 
\t the far left are shown thé officers in charge of signaling and communications 
facilities, readers of the monthly Railway Signaling and Communications. 

Each of these groups represents an important area of sales cultivation. Use Railway 
ize consistently to reach the broadest railway purchasing power. To influence 
technical men, use the specialized monthly papers, which are edited for them. 


In planning your program, write for further information—and ask for your copy 
of the 20-page booklet “Outlook for the Railway Market”. 
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U.S. Textile Industry 


Practically all of the new textile equipment is being 
bought by — or on recommendation of — production and 


management men who actually work in the mills. 





To reach MORE of these men; to sell MORE of these 
men — Textile Industries is your most effective adver- 
tising medium BECAUSE: 


1) T.I. gives you more mill circulation. 


B T.Il. gives you geographically balanced market 


coverage that parallels mill activity. 


3) T.Il. gives you more buyers-reached wud 
advertising dollar. - ’ 
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Put your SELLING copy in 
Textile Industries ... and SELL 






the men who have got to be sold! 
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Circulation of Textile Publications actually 
among Textile Manufacturing Plants of U. S. 





*1,350 additional by Directed Distribution brings 
Textile Industries’ mill total to 16,124 





FOR YOU WHO eater to the textile manufac- 
turing industries, business looks good. Mill 
stock piles are down; so are converters and 
retailers’ inventories. The industry’s hourly 
work week has shown a steady increase since 
midsummer. 

Management’s drive for new machinery and 
methods to step up production efficiency, to 
lower maintenance costs has caught its second 
wind. Expenditures for the next 6 to 9 months 






@ T | CIRCULATION 
LOOMS 


NEW ENGLAND All Other States 


@ T. |. CIRCULATION 
SPINDLES 


NEW ENGLAND All Other States 


are being planned now. If ever there was a 
time to SELL—and SELL HARD-—that time 


is right now. 


For your campaign, choose Textile Indus- 
tries as your work-horse publication. T.1.’s 
deep mill penetration, with its constructive 
editorial content, provides your easiest access 
to those operating men influential in all mill 
purchasing. Use T./.... and SELL. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


lhe Production and Management Journal of the Textile Manufacturing Industries 






806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
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Salesmen Can Create New Business 


Competitive selling has done a good job for American 


business. But creative selling can do better. In an expanded 


industrial market, is the U. S. sales force set to do the job? 


T HAS BEEN very much the fash- 

ion to say publicly and privately 

that salesmen have lost the art of sell- 
ing. 

I think this is bunk. It is true that 
many salesmen have not made as 
many effective calls per man per day 
as before the war, but during the past 
year many sales forces have remedied 
this condition. 

One of the things that we have to 
do, however, is to see whether we 
have enough man power to do the 
overall sales job. 

My own company began five years 
ago to point out to our clients that 
after the war they would need more 
salesmen than ever before. Analyses 


of sales forces made by ages showed 
that there was a high proportion of 
men trained in the stimulating 20's, 
a more modest proportion of men 
trained in the 30’s and a still smaller 
segment of really young men. The 
30°’s were depression years in the 
sense that there was relatively little 
expansion of sales forces. In the first 
half of the 40’s, the young men were 
in the war. No one bemoans the fact 
that they have men trained in the 20's 
who went through the fire of the 30’s. 
Unfortunately their remaining active 
life is not as long as we would all 
like to see. 

Although many organizations have 
obtained many promising men since 


Customers—Made or Stolen? 


Mr. Buchen was speaking 
primarily for the benefit of 
advertising space salesmen 
when he addressed members 
of the Chicago Business Pa- 
pers Association. But his 
observations, condensed here, 
have significance for all 
salesmen of industrial prod- 
ucts and services. Mr. Bu- 
chen backs up his criticisms 
with specific examples of 
salesmen who recently over- 
looked opportunities to cre- 
ate new customers in the 
intentness upon luring away 
a competitor’s old ones. 
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Walther Buchen 


By WALTHER BUCHEN 
President 

Buchen Co 

Chicaace 


the war ended, these men have never 
had the battle experience in buyers 
markets which is a prime necessity in 
the making of a good salesman. 

This is a much larger country than 
it was. It is estimated that the 1950 
census will show a population of near- 
ly 150,000,000 as compared with 
131,700,000 in 1940, an increase of 
14%. The standard of living is sub- 
stantially higher than it was in 1940. 
Many companies have grown much 
larger. There are many new companies 

true some of the new ones will die 
and some will shrink—but some will 
grow. 

Our market is larger than it was. 
We have to cover more companies. 
In the old companies which have 
grown, we have to cover more people. 
We need more man hours to do it. We 
cannot hope to increase the amount 
of work that a good man did in the 
last buyer’s market of 1939. We can 
bring the good ones up to that. and 
even this may not be enough. 

More selling is only part of the 
answer. The kind of selling that we do 
is at least as important. A good clas- 
sification for selling is the very simple 
one of competitive selling and creative 
selling. 

By competitive selling, we mean 
the kind of effort that is devoted te 
getting business that a competitor has, 
or trying to keep a competitor from 
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getting what we have. It busies itself 
primarily with getting or keeping a 
piece of the pie and doesn’t do any 
thing at all about baking a fresh pie. 
It is not unlikely, at times, that be- 
cause it becomes destructive it makes 
the pie smaller. Competitive selling 
concerns itself primarily with reaping 
what has been sown in the past or 
what has sprung up of its own accord. 
It doesn’t plow, and it doesn’t plant. 

Creative selling concerns itself with 
plowing and planting new fields or 
with raising a new crop or with get- 
ting a larger crop from fields already 
cultivated. It makes more pie. 

All during the so-called sellers’ 
market. the business paper field 
worked hard at competitive selling. In 
the publication field we all know com- 
petitive selling consists primarily of 
selling your circulation, readership 
and market as against someone else’s 
circulation, readership, or market. No 
one in the business paper field is out 
of practice in this particular line of 
endeavor. The recent rift in the As- 
sociated Business Publications evi- 
dences that this competitive selling has 
been going on intensively and will go 
on more intensively. 

| am not deploring competitive sell- 
ing. It is a primary necessity of our 
system. When it disappears, America’s 
great contribution to history, the 
highest standard of living ever 
achieved, will also disappear because 
we will have totalitarian socialism. 
Competitive selling, however. if driven 
too far, can be deplorably destructive. 
The line of destruction is crossed 
when consciously or unconsciously, 
you create the conviction that your 
competitor is worse than you are in- 
stead of creating the conviction that 
although your competitor is good, you 
are better. This applies to “all fields 
of selling. 


Acquisition of Facts 


The primary preventive of destruc- 
tive competitive selling is the exercise 
of common honesty. In hard com- 
petitive selling you cannot avoid com- 
parisons. It is your business to get 
the buyer to make c omparisons. He i is 
listening to you to get material for 
making them. The things to be 
avoided are not comparisons, but dis- 
tortion and misinterpretations of what 
you have and what your competitor 
has. 

The growth of the advertising busi- 
ness. like the growth of all Ame ‘rican 
business. has as one of its primary 
factors the acquisition of more and 
more facts and figures about a given 
situation, better and better interpre- 
lation of those facts and figures, and 
more and more action based on facts 


and figures rather than on opinion— 
or intuition. That is why low pres- 
sure salesmanship has become the 
rule in place of the high pressure 
salesmanship that was at least thought 
to be the rule in the 20’s and earlier. 

In the advertising business, it was 
not difficult to see, even in the later 
20's, how high pressure methods were 
being discarded by agencies—how the 
leaders in the media field were using 
less high pressure, more factual pres- 
entation and less biased interpretation 


. substitute cre- 
ative selling for 
competitive _ sell- 


ing . 


of the facts. The trend has continued 
from the 20’s until now. 

Creative selling is vastly different 
than competitive selling. 

The market has been so big that 
consciously or subconsciously most 
salesmen have not thought of creating 
more. Business paper publishers have 
done a magnificent job in providing 
basic material for creative selling, but 
the salesman must use specific por- 
tions of this material on specific cases. 
Management can help him to do it, but 
it can’t do it for him. Perhaps little 
creative selling has been done because 
it didn’t seem necessary. Competitive 
angles seemed more important and 
pe rhaps they were. Possibly there was 
not enough man power to do both the 
competitive and the creative jobs. 

I can’t say that I or my associates 
are satisfied with the creative selling 
job that we have done in our own or- 
ganization. Some months ago. in di- 
cussing the matter with all our account 
men, | found a rather general opinion 
that we had not been getting the stim- 
ulating help that the business press 
formerly provided, help which in 
many cases you are in the best pos- 
sible position to provide. The follow- 
ing examples may seem minor. How- 
ever. creative selling seldom consists 
of some tremendous, ove rpowering, 
all-important idea. It most generally 
consists of an aggregate of many 
small ideas that ultimately become 
large both singly and in sum. 

Example 1: Last October one of my 
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associates suggested that one of our 
clients could sell a certain line of air 
compressors to the mechanized farm 
market. All of the conditions seemed 
to be there. We got the cooperation 
of a conveniently located farm ma- 
chinery dealer to stock and sell suit- 
able compressors. In six months’ 
period this dealer sold a quite satis- 
factory number. In the meantime, we 
found that three competitors of this 
compressor manufacturer had con- 
ducted similar pioneer work and were 





already advertising compressors in 
the farm dealer papers. Yet no repre- 
sentative of these papers had ever 
called that to our attention. In 1939, 
I believe they would have told us 
about it as soon as the first advertise- 
ment appeared. I would call that 
creative selling, not of a major or of 
an inspirational kind, but of a very 
useful variety. 

Example 2: We started to advertise 
cotton bags in the interest of a client. 
The competition for cotton bags is pa- 
per bags. Sugar is a huge market for 
these items. No sugar public ation or 
any other publication reaching the 
sugar market has ever solicited the 
business, nor has any fertilizer or 
chemical paper, two potential fields 
for cotton bag advertising, ever talked 
to us about it. 

Example 3: During the last year we 
noticed a sharp increase in the use of 
wire bound crates for vegetables and 
fruit packing. Nothing was volun- 
teered by the appropriate papers about 
this important change in packing 
methods. No advertising is running 
yet, but we hope it will presently. 
When it does we wonder whether other 
papers in the field will solicit the busi- 
ness at all and if so whether they will 
have any information about some of 
the special markets that they reach 
that would be useful to advertisers. 

In most of these cases creative sell- 
ing could, in our opinion, establish a 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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EVERY MONTH 


The 12-man full-time staff of editors gathers Each in its own way promotes Profitable 
the important news and developments in Plant Operation in the Chemical Process 
the chemical engineering field. This is re Industry. In this way Chemical Engineering 
ported in six to eight full-length articles creates a background of opportunity for the 
and the 23 regular departments appearing successful advertising of your material, 


in each issue 


equipment and services. 


CHEM ENG Report CHEM ENG Pictured Flowsheet 


Book Reviews 
Chementator 
Commodity Survey 
Corrosion Forum 
Economics 
Editorials 


Equipment News 


Foreign Abstracts New Construction 
Foreign News New Products 
Government Publications News 

Handling, Packaging Personals 


and Shipping 
Plant Notebook 
Industrial Notes 
Price Trends 
Manufacturers’ Publications 
Production Data 
Men, Machines and Methods 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Chemuial Hoceu Gudaiiiat 


CREATE ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES 


FEATURES OF THE NEXT FOUR ISSUES 


SEPTEMBER 
Pacific Chemical Exposition Issue 

lhe West is justly proud of their Pacific Chemical 
Process Industries. Everyone with materials, equipment 
or services to sell to these Western Industries should 
have an adequate story of his products in September 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — in The National issue to cover 
ational interest — in P.P.1. to put a local interpretation 
on their western services. Exhibitors especially should 
have representative advertisements in the Guide and 
Directory which will be distributed at the San Francisco 


Exposition. 


OCTOBER 

“Higher Productivity — Lower Costs” Issue 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, alone. in its Editorial columns 
constantly considers Profitable Plant Operation in the 
Chemical Process Industries. In this issue the profit 
angle of chemical engineering will be developed more 
extensively than usual. Exhibitors who advertise in the 
October Pacific Process Industries section of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING can cash in on the West Coast's especial in- 
terest in the Industry. They can do this by running their 
October advertisements also in the Guide and Directory 
of the Pacific Chemical Exposition. This Guide and 
Directory will be distributed at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition Nov. 1—5, 1949. 





330 WEST 42nd STREET - New York 18, N. Y 


NOVEMBER 

The 22nd Exposition of the 

Chemical Industries Issue 
(Exposition to be held in New York City, Grand Central 
Palace, Nov. 28-Dec. 3, 1949). This exposition promises 
to hit a new record high in exhibits, interest, and attend- 
ance. This is the “New York Chem Show” issue, — The 
issue in which you will want your advertisement to ap- 
pear, whether you are an exhibitor or not. 

Of course if you are an exhibitor you will want to have 
your advertisement appear also in the Original Guide and 
Directory. This will be distributed by the Exposition 
Management at the main entrance to all those attending. 
the complete story of the 1949 


winner of the “Award for Chemical Engineering Achieve- 


Also in November 


ment.” 


DECEMBER 

This issue will carry complete reports on the Chemical 
Exposition activities. Advertisers who have provided 
equipment, material, or services to the Chemical Engi- 
neering Award winner will find this the ideal issue to 
carry the story of the part their products played in 


earning the Award. 
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THERE ARE plenty of 
ways to present your list 
of distributors. (A) 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., used a two- 
color ad on a right hand 
page facing a one-third 
page ad opposite. (B) 
Galion Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co., Galion, O., sets 
the names of its distrib- 
utors in bold type, but 
space is ample in this 
layout so that any num- 
ber of dealers could be 
shown. (C) Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., lists dis- 
tributors of Truscor and 
Amerikor Cereal Bind- 
ers at bottom of page. 


Tell Your Prospects Where To Buy 


You can convince them with a good ad, but convinced readers can't 


become buyers if they don't know where to get your product. 


By GEORGE C. McNUTT 
George C. McNutt Advertising 
Oakland Cal. 


Sar ns THE READER where to 
buy! That’s practically an ad- 
vertising axiom, yet it is almost uni- 
versally disregarded in industrial ad- 
vertising. Industrial ads frequently 
say “See your nearest distributor” 
but how many readers know who the 
distributor is, or where he is located? 
Often he covers several counties or an 
entire state. Perhaps he’s listed in his 
home-city phone directory, but only 
rarely will a distributor carry listings 
in all the telephone books in his terri- 
tory—and seldom will he list all his 
major lines. 

Advertisers of consumer goods have 
it easier. For most low-cost items, 
copy can say, “See your favorite gro- 
cer,’ or “Available at your nearest 
When automobile manu- 
facturers advertise, “See your nearest 
Pontiac dealer.” they can be fairly 
sure the dealer will be listed in the 
local phone directory. Even so, an in- 


drugstore.” 


creasing number of consumer maga- 
zine advertisements list dealer names. 
Why shouldn't industrial advertising 
do likewise ? 

Your first reaction may be: “We 
100 distributors. That's 
too many to put in a national business 
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have 50 or 


paper ad.” Is it? How many sales 
do you lose to a competitor because 
readers don’t know where to buy your 
product, and will not take time to 
write for names of distributors? 


Advantages of Distributor Listing 


Distributor listings can make your 
advertising more effective by giving 
the name of your nearest outlet—at 
the time when your ad has aroused 
the reader’s interest. All other things 
being equal, you are in a better sales 
position than your competitor who 
does not name his outlets. 

In addition, you immediately im- 
prove distributor relations. Distribu- 
tors, like all the rest of us, like to see 
their names in print. Your listing asso- 
ciates them with a national advertiser, 
helps to make them known nationally 
in the trade. 

Distributor listings also attract parts 
business that might otherwise go to 
“gyppo” dealers. If your customers 
are contractors, who move about con- 
siderably, or if you have appointed 
many new distributors, your listings 
will guide old users to sources of genu- 
ine parts—to your profit and that of 
your distributor. 





Finding Room for Listings 


You won't have too much trouble 
finding space. Here are some sugges- 


tions that are easy to handle: 

1. Use a separate 1/3 or 2/3 page 
facing your regular ad. Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp. has 
used this method quite effectively 
in construction magazines. 

2. Use a panel or box in double 
page spreads. If you use inserts, you 
might perforate the panel so it may 
be torn out and filed in a regular 
card file such as many purchasing 
agents use. 

3. Use an entire page once every 
six months to list all your distribu- 
tors. LeTourneau used this method 
several times during the war years 
to promote parts and service busi- 
ness. 

Some of these methods may mean 
putting distributor names in rather 
small type, but don’t worry too much 
about that. It’s there, and that is the 
important thing. In some regional 
books, especially those serving the 
western half of the U. S. and the 
south, you can use larger type by car- 
rying names of only those distributors 
in the territory the book serves. Some 
of these regional papers will permit 
you to carry a limited number of 
dealer names in the margin below 4 
standard 7 x 10” plate. 

The costs are by no means prohibi- 
tive. In some instances using an extra 
| 3 or 2/3 page will bring you into 4 
lower bulk rate, and thus add little to 
your total space cost. 
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about their business... 


in lhe New York Times 


ewspapers. where it was calculated to attract employers who 
u a he aflec ted. 


» advertisements of 140 and 130 lines were published in 


Ihe New York Times on April 19 and May 24. 


ess than eight weeks after the first ad appeared in The Times, the 
total number of requests for the booklet had passed the 10,000 
ark. with most of the response directly attributable to 

lhe New York Times. 


the Times outpulled all other papers combined by 4-1 on the 


first ad. and by almost 6-1 on the second. 


Schiff. Terhune’s successful results in The New York Times amply 
eal why both insurance and industrial advertisers place more of 


eir advertising in The Times than in any other New York newspaper, 


tor—like insurance advertisers —industrial advertisers know 


experience that The Times is the business bible of responsible 


d influential business executives all over the country. 


ou arent telling your sales story to the important Times business 
idience, why not find out today what The Times can do 
\ query to any one of our offices will bring you all the 
ht-making facts. 








Tuts BROCHURE 
EXPLAINS: 


1 The Law in general. What you 
2 How it affects the “e 

Employer. about the es 
3 How to compare 

costs of state, 4 

private and self 

insurance. Main, nd, 

Condon 

This informative brochure has ; | 
been prepared to help em- « «, 
ployers in New York State : 


understand their responsibili- 

ties under the Mailler-Condon 

Law. It is free. Write, or _ 
phone for a copy. ~— 


Schiff, Terhune & Company 


INCORPORATED 


FInsusance Brokers 


99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
DEPT. N 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE 


' 


ool —— 





Che New ork Times 





For 30 years first salesman in the world’s first market 
Circulation over 500,000 weekdays, over 1,150,000 Sundays 
International Air Edition on sale daily throughout Europe 
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FROZEN STIFF- 


hee metacnlines new il cool 


AiResearch 


ae 
THE GARRETT CORPORATION 











PUNCHING OUT 
NEW MIRACLES! 














Jet-Propelled Ads Sell AiResearch 


IRESEARCH Mfg. Co., Los Ange- 

les, which sells to one of the most 
glamorous of industries, has capital- 
ized on that glamour to capture look- 
ing and buying interest and drum up 
new markets through the company s 
current advertising campaign. 

The company sells equipment and 
research to the aviation industry, par- 
ticularly manufacturers of high-alti- 
tude and high-speed aircraft. 

The campaign currently running in 
news and business magazines and busi- 
ness papers has three prime ob- 
jectives: (1) to maintain the com- 
pany s reputation within the avia- 
tion industry, (2) to keep key men in 
government and military services In- 
formed of the company’s work in avia- 
tion and (3) to seek new avenues of 
business by telling the story of the 
company's facilities and specialized 
abilities to leaders of business and in- 
dustry. 

AiResearch products and research 
services are aimed largely at enabling 
aircraft to fly (1) higher and (2) 
faster. These aims have required the 
development of new equipment and 
testing techniques to cope with the 
severity of pressure and temperature 
encountered at higher altitudes and 
faster speeds. 

Chis new equipment includes an oil 


that weighs only 


“cooler” 35 pounds 


and keeps oil flowing in the giant 


Douglas DC-6 in freezing tempera- 
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tures and 


rarified atmosphere at 20,- 

000 feet, a new kind of refrigeration 
turbine for meeting needs in cooling 
and pressurizing the new sonic-speed 
jet-propelled airplanes, and a 250-ton 
press that punches a solid cylinder of 
aluminum alloy into a ten-bladed tur- 
bine fan of higher tensile strength for 
aircraft refrigeration turbines. To help 
precision control the manufacture of 
such turbines, the company developed 


Cover Picture 








dee. aed ter? gettnemaths cmmereie. 


| ‘AiResearch “Sass 
l 
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a balancing machine “so delicate that 
it can record the footfall of a kitten 
walking on a steel table” (See cover 
picture } 

Because the AiResearch campaign 
is aimed at management executives 
and top government officials who are 
not always engineers, it was necessary) 
for the company to translate its scien- 
tific achievements into dramatic pic- 
tures and copy understood by the lay- 
man. 

At the same time, 
important to give enough of the engi- 
neering background in each ad to en- 
able engineering readers to make a 
fair appraisal of the job being done 
at AiResearch. 

While nearly every AiResearch ad 
includes a picture of a piece of equip- 
ment, the series is designed to feature 
various phases of AiResearch such as 
(1) product development and use, (2 
laboratory and research facilities and 
(3) manufacturing “know-how.” Each 
ad carries the basic slogan, “Creative 
Engineering.” And each ad makes 4 
coupon offer to those with problems 
in fields akin to those of AiResearch. 
inquiries 


it was believed 


In the more recent ads, 
have been intentionally limited by the 
request to write “on your compan) 
letterhead.” This tends to screen out 
curiosity inquiries that are time-con- 
suming and non-productive. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Los An 


geles. is the agency. 
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(TT 
CREATES VAST MARKETS 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS AND SERVICES 


I, you make a better agitator, a better mixer, a better flow control, better 
equipment of any kind for the many Unit Operations of the Food Processing 


Industry pre-sell it through the advertising columns of Foop INpustriEs. 


The Food Processing Industry is planning to spend over $450,000,000 
a year for the next few years, solely for replacement and modernization of 


equipment and facilities.* 


Get your share of this enormous expenditure. Don’t wait for your com- 
petitor to make a beaten path to your prospect’s door. Tell and sell the men 
in the food field who operate and manage the food plants—the readers of 
Foop InpustRiEs — about your products, and how they will aid in their campaign 


for Higher Productivity — Lower Costs. 


Help yourself to sales in this vast market. 


* “Business Needs, 1949-1935” 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Foo 330 W. 42nd STREET 


equipment, services in NEW YORK, N.Y, 


Industries 
ABC) (AR) 
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How to Advertise to 


Business Men 


Part 11 


Different types of business men need different advertising techniques. 


Engineers love flow charts which may frighten presidents, while an ad fascinating 


@ production manager may leave a maintenance man cold. Mr. Sawyer says 


there are many standard advertising techniques which are suitable for business 


paper advertising, and points out the various styles of copy, layout and illustra- 


tion making up these techniques. Then the problem is to select the method that 


best accommodates the advertising strategy you've decided upon. 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice President & Director 
lames Thomas Chirurg C 

By ror & New York 


ANY A COPYWRITER on a 

business paper account takes 
masochistic satisfaction reading The 
Saturday Evening Post and envying 
his brothers in the craft who have fun 
writing about motor cars, cigarettes, 
food, travel and brassieres. 

The tendency is to feel circum- 
scribed by the necessity to deal with 
facts, not human beings, and facts, at 
that, about products generally dull to 
the layman . . . to address an audience 
that wants to be informed and is not 
susceptible to emotional appeals 
to confine himself to techniques that 
are not expensive. 


Just 70 Inches 


No flights of fancy: no cute psycho- 
logical maneuvers; no shocking, scar- 
ing, bemusing, entertaining, titillating, 
tricking; no lush art, no eloquent 
hand-lettering, no salon photography. 
Just a plain seventy square inches to 
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fill, a critical audience and a product 
demanding literal description. 
Perhaps this is discouraging to the 
would-be-imaginative copywriter. Yet 
it need not be, for he can be sure that 
in business papers, he is addressing 
an eager-to-know market, consisting 
of people of high intelligence and 
discrimination who will appreciate 
clarity and soundness of presentation 
as quickly as they will dismiss super- 
ficiality, bombast and rhetoric. 


Adapt Techniques to Reader 


Personally, | have found it more 
enjoyable and satisfying to provide 
business men with honest and demon- 
strable reasons for buying my prod- 
uct than to spin dream-stuff about 
consumer products that aren't a frac- 
tion as good as the advertising claims 
them to be. 

There are several dozen different 
advertising techniques suitable for 
business paper advertising, and these 
are grouped on the opposite page. 
First, though, it is important to state 
my policy of inc luding only those tech- 
niques which I believe are legitimate 
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-which help us to approach th 
reader in the same spirit as he ap.- 
proaches the magazine: the exchan, 
of information. 


Technique Alone 


To make this clear: there are sony 
ads to which the reader’s attention is 
attracted because of the technique it 
self: these we eliminate in favor of 
concentrating on those direct tech 
niques which assume that the reader. 
as an alert business man. will want 
to know about the proposition and 
does not need (nor would relish 
being tricked into exposing himself to 
it. 

This is not to say that the approach 
to the reader as an emotional human 
being rather than a mechanistic pur- 
chasing function is altogether wrong. 
However. it is certain that the better 
our proposition, the less the depend- 
ence upon sheer technique. It’s when 
your story is old or commonplace that 
you have to fall back on technique. 
and this should not be done until you 
have exhausted all possibilities of 
making your story really new or really 
interesting. 

These lists are not checklists 
down which you are to run your 
finger until you settle, arbitrarily, 
upon a technique that suits you 
fancy of the moment. Any one of 
them has proved to be a successful 
technique, but can be successful for 
you only under the right circumstan- 
ces. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that any given technique is not equal- 
ly suitable for all types of business 
men. For example, engineers love 
flow charts which may frighten presi- 
dents: where a cross-sectional view 
might fascinate a maintenance man, 
the production man might want a 
result story. Every publication has 
its characteristic readers and (what 
makes it more difficult) its character- 
istic variety of readers: these charac- 
teristics have to be studied and the 
proper technique selected by the ex- 
ercise of common sense. 

Studies of Starch reports show that 
there are no particular correlations 
among the tec hniques which appear 
to be most successful in each of such 
magazines as Factory, Power and 
Machinery. For example, readers of 
Factory seem to prefer short copy: 
but medium-length and long copy 
does better than short copy in the 
other two. Pictures of people attract 
Factory readers: pictures of prod- 
ucts without people get better ratings 
in the other two. These findings 
are explainable—Factory readers have 
broader responsibilities and ones 

(Continued on Page 140) 




















Layout Techniques 


Conventional—the 


four elements but in some other ar- 
rangement than straight top-to-bot- 
tom. 

{ll-type—no illustration at all. 

Check-list mainly type in the form 
of a list of items (sales points, uses. 
etc.) 

Composition—arbitrary groupings 
of illustrative and text areas. (Include 
“buckeye” which signifies a deliber- 
ately cluttered distribution of many 
elements with different anc often 
contrasting characteristics of shape 
and intensity. ) 


Illustrative Techniques 


Portrait large “still-life” pictures 
of the subject ( product or person) 

{ction photo—of product in use, 
being made, etc. 

Drawing—of product in use. 

Spotlight—closeup of one particu- 
lar feature. 

Diagrammatic 
drawing or blueprint of product con- 


representation by 


struction, use. operation, eic. 
examination of 
product structure (by cutaway. “ex- 
ploded™ view. etc. ) 


Surgical—close 


Scientific—microscopic views, pho- 
to-elastic pictures. 
Demonstration—a product virtue 
shown in action. 
Comparison—two pictures repre- 
senting opposed situations (old, new: 


right. wrong). 
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standard _ pat- 
tern of (in descending order) illus- 
tration, headline, text and signature. 

Unconventional-simple—the same 


Picture-caption—several photo- 
graphic illustrations with generous 
captions which usually take the place 
of the usual body text. (Includes 
“Life-style” which imitates that mag- 
azine’s formal arrangements of news 
photographs and captions. ) 

Poster—the broad mass of illus- 
tration dominates the ad area: few 
elements, brief copy. 

Continuity—a sequence of draw- 
ings (like a comic strip) or photo- 
graphs. 

Opposed-pictures two contrasting 
illustrations (wrong way. right way; 
before, after). . 

Editorial—typographical imitation 
of magazine, newspaper or textbook 


Symbolism—use of characteristic 
of the product represented figurative- 
ly. 

{nalogy—visualization of product 
characteristic by reference to some- 
thing else with which that character- 
istic is more commonly associated. 

Gag—ridiculous or tricky presenta- 
tion of product. 

Suggestive—the idea by inference. 

Fanciful—an absurd representation. 

Violent perspective. 

Optical illusion. 

Camera magic 
pic effects. 

Phantom view. 

Montage—combination of photo- 
graphic elements as a unit, the various 
elements “fading into” one another. 

Human interest 


such as strobosco- 


emphasis on per- 


Copy Techniques 


Vews—announcement of new prod- 
uct, new feature, new use, etc. 

Declarative—straight product de- 
scription, offer of gain, reason-why. 

Checklist—product features, uses, 
etc., listed rather than handled in nor- 
mal sentence structure. 

Expository—explanation of how 
product is made, is used. 

Technical—the engineering aspects 
of the product, written for the reader 
who can be expected to have adequate 
understanding. 

Billboard—brief message “‘tele- 
graphing” the main point for the 
quick reader. 

Quiz—the sales message in the form 
of questions and answers. 

Editorial—the message presented in 
the copy style of a newspaper, maga- 
zine or textbook. 


format, usually under a_ standard 
masthead with the signature elimin- 
ated or minimized. (Includes all-type 
ads. ) 

Catalog—a number of products dis- 
played and described in one ad. 

“Ripley”’—imitating style of “Be- 
lieve It or Not.” 

There are others—omnibus ads 
(several separate ads in a _ single 
grouping), billboard ads (dominating 
illustration or design. a “telegram” 
of copy), rebus ads (representation 
of words or phrases by pictures of ob- 
jects whose names resemble the words 
or their syllables) , and so on—but 
the above are the most common and 
certainly the most reliable. 


son rather than product. 

Cartoon—drawing (usually in com- 
ic style) of a situation involving the 
product. 

Continuity strip. 

Personification—animation of 
product (or trade mark, etc.) in form 
of person or animal. 

Cutout—the illustration outlined in 
a recognizable and meaningful shape 
(such as a piece of fabric cut out in 
the shape of a man). 

Deluxe—the subject treated in a 





sumptuous, high-style, “modern” 
fashion. 
Tables—also charts, graphs. 


Here again, there are many other 
illustrative techniques, but the above 
are the most common and (for our 
purposes) the most legitimate. 


Catalog—specification data, with- 
out or with minimum of “sales talk.” 

Opinion—the essay, expressing the 
advertiser's personal viewpoint on 
some topic. 

Problem-solution— description of 
the situation both before and after 
the introduction of the product. 

Reportorial—re port of perfor- 
mance, case study, ete. 

Testimonial—compliments from the 
customer. 

Varrative—true or fictional report 
of people having experience with the 
product (may be in third person, first 
person, or dialog form). 

Tell-all—rather complete informa- 
tion, (on product, uses, performance, 
specifications, etc.), for the reader 
who can be expected to give thorough 
attention. 
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How to make money in 


There is no pat answer to your sales problem. Your particular situation is different. Nobody knows 
that better than we do. Yes, just as different as your product, price, sales policy and distribution 
may make it. But of this we both can be sure: Jn the kind of building market we are living with 


right now, every manufacturer of a quality build- 








ing product has a clearly defined stake in the 

architect and the architectural engineer. 

Never have the architect and 
engineer been busier! 


Today, more than three-quarters of all building vol- 
ume is in the hands of architects and architectural 
engineers. Dodge Reports clearly show the heigh- 
tened importance of the kind of quality building 





Carpentry «- Concrete 
Electrical + Elevators - Flooring 


Foundations + Glazing projects in which these men are invariably prime 






Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning pre duct -spec ey en 


Lath & Plastering « Masonry Deel 
Non-residential buildings 


\partments, hotels and dormitories 


Ornamental Metal Work + Painting 


Plumbing + Roofing + Structural- 





Steel + Tile - Waterproofing - Houses designed and built for owner occupancy 
ee ; “so . 
wai \ year ago these three classifications accounted for 
~é 74° of the building market. Currently they repre- 





sent 78% of this year’s $3,368,979,000 total of 





contract awards in the thirty-seven eastern states 
as reported by Dodge through June. 

The architect-engineer has always been your one 
constant factor in quality building. In fact, he alone 
has been continuously identifiable and reachable at 
low cost. No manufacturer of quality building prod- 


>< i, : : s 
_ ucts can afford to ignore him in today’s market be- 


a 


. cause the building trend is so strongly in his diree- 
tion. You can’t sell without bumping into him. He's 
the professional planner. He's the specifier. And 





Consulting Engineers Vv 


more and more he’s the special consultant or stafl 
building expert of business and industry. Any mar- 
keting program in the field of quality building must 
start with the architect-engineer because all buying 
decisions are either his or in his orbit. 


Never has the Record 
been stronger for you! 


(ARCHITECTURAL RECcORD’s readers are currently re- 
sponsible for well over 80° of all architect-eng- 
neer-designed building. A continuous project-by- 
project check of Dodge Reports tells us—and } 
precisely what this Recorp architect-engineer mar- 
ket means in dollar volume of building at any given 
time. We will welcome the opportunity to give you 
today’s picture in detail. 

Why this high concentration of the quality b iild- 
ing market within the covers of the Recorp? \\ hy, 
vear after year, the largest following of architects 
and architectural engineer readers? Why no 
Three-fourths of all building is architect-engineer planned when for years the Recorp has focused its 
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d ) B ld k 
we 
ialeyeon the architect-engineer to the exclusion of 
on all other interests? Why not... when: : : 
Here is why ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is your 
- The Recorp, as the “workbook” in its technical 66 me —* . “* as 
ith Aga Pivot Paper” to sell the quality building 
field. has realistically served its readers with an s . , 
Id. editorial program that features the kind of build- market controlled by the architect - engineer: 
ing activity that actually means business for the . : : ; 
he Be PARLE OE : Largest total architect and engineer circulation. 
( are - £ eT. 
_ : on Largest consulting engineer circulation. 
Phe “Pivot Paper” for.your . —s 
building market sales program Highest subscription renewal percentage. 
All buying of quality building products revolves Lowest cost per page per thousand architects 
around the architect-engineer. What more logical and engineers. 
starting point for vour building market strategy . ‘ , 
2 ) ps on ti ‘ gg Full market information resources of 
| than his preferred business publication’ ’ . , 
iral : i | ; F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
. This publication is ARCHITECTURAL Recorb. We 
base this statement on our exclusive service to Demonstrated coverage of building planning and 
me architect-engineers, our extraordinary F.W. Dodge specifying activity—regionally, nationally 
facilities, our twelve points of leadership (see col- and by types of buildings. 
umn right) ...anda wide-open door to any criteria ~~ ' . ‘ 
of judgment you care to impose Editorial content designed for maximum usefulness to 
The Rre ORD is your “Pivot Paper’ for success in active architects and engineers in terms of work actually 
if , f i . 
at i ° 
py ee on their boards, as revealed by Dodge Reports. 
| Builders, general contractors, ownel and cel Exclusive Western editorial and advertising section. 
tain sub-trades are vital building factors to you, 
too. Thev. as well. must be sold in terms of their Consistently voted the preferred magazine of architects 
— specialized interests. There are excellent vertical and engineers who wo.k with architects. 
husir es mubli ifion wh se Sf | » urpose in life is to rm™ - ee ° ° 
ine spit ‘naga oe Thirteen competitive awards for editorial excellence. 
serve these men and no one else. We urge you to 
use them. We urge you to consider this: Largest number of advertisers. 
d. { combination of ArcurrecTtuRAL Recorp and Largest volume of advertising. 
" leading vertical magazines (contingent with your 
special interests ) will give vou more effective coU- 
le’s erage of more architects, engineers, contractors, a secotecevooee 
(nd distributors. subcontractors and end customers, 
tafl ata lower unit cost, than vou can obtain through 


any “horiz és uli 
v “horizontal” medium. piver ieee 
. —_ » kL 
How well you sell in 1950 depends PAPER 
4 for your 





» , « . ,% . 

on how well you plan right now! quality ] 
While vour competition may be coasting, while building | 
others may be putting off their planning till the end market 

é poo = D program CORPORATION 

Ol the year, capitalize on these next few precious 
months to really dig into the building market as 
vou never have before. The suécess of your 1950 





advertising (and selling) depends on the strategy 


vo t this summer and fall. 


fe We're ready to analyze, with you, today’s mar- AR Li IT ECTU R AL 2 r C 0 H D 
en ket quality building products as revealed by 


Dod : ; ° oc ‘ ° ’ - 
u ive data, and help you identify the influences 
70 , ear 4s “Steal PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
ROVE ing the sale of specil products. We're ready 
lo help you make 1ey in this market. coEnemeeel 
Id we ihaus ke mon aoe arke . NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Yes, we’re ready to give any media director, ac- 119 West Fortieth Street 321 Hanna Building 700 Merchandise Mart 
ts executive or advertising manager the solid Pennsylvania 6-1500 Cherry 7256 Whitehall 4-4400 
substance he needs to back up his 1950 budget . ; ae _ 
and ma lis aes | t | -all th -arest LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
R la recommendations. Just ca . ae 672 South LaFayette Park Square 1003 TWA Building 907 Terminal Sales Building 
ALECORD regional ofhice. Dunkirk 8-2286 Yukon 6-2522 he ter 4107 
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12 Places to Look 


for Industrial Sales Ideas 


Told to JAMES H. COLLINS 
By TERRELL T. McCARTY 


President, McCarty C 


ALES AND ADVERTISING ideas 
don’t just happen—you have to 
be unhappy for a while at your in- 
ability to create them and persistent- 
ly be alert, work hard and think hard 

. in that order of importance. 

Most good ideas have to be de- 
veloped, piece by piece. They don't 
come in a flash of inspiration, com- 
plete in the finished package. 

Occasionally you wont know a 
good idea when you have one. | ntil 
a better one comes along, probably 
the best measure is the inquiry-pulling 
coupon ad. Some of our ads have won 
prizes but failed subsequently to pull 
inquiries as expected. Other ads that 
missed even honorable mention are 


TERRELL T. McCARTY 





[ An ele 


bringing inquiries year after year. 

We cannot always tell why. 

Our chief dependence in getting 
several thousand selling ideas yearly 
is to look for them in places where 
they are most often found: 

l. Go to the prospective customer. 
“Suppose you wuz a hoss, and got out 

where would you go?” So reasoned 
the town fool, and went down there, 
and found the horse. 

Suppose you were a_ prospective 
customer for a machine—where would 
you be, and what would you be think- 
ing about? 

Go there and there are ideas. The 
big industrial purchases are made by 
production men, thinking about costs 

most of all about man-hours. Talk 
to them, if you can, and you will find 
ideas. Costs are affected by volume 
and improved quality in the product, 
but today the big worry is man-hours, 
by reason of inflation and labor 
anxieties. You ought first to find out 
what worries your customer in the 
cost-cutting area. The application of 
your product or service to the custom- 
ers troubles will generate ideas, and 
there is the lost horse. 


Hear The Other Side 


2. Go into the customer's shop. Men 
and women who run the machines 
have ideas about the good points and 
shortcomings that tend to be glossed 
over by the manufacturer and his 
salesmen. Advertising and selling are 
admittedly one-sided. Out in the shop 
you hear the other side. 

3. Talk with your field salesmen. 
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ART and layout ideas can spell the dif- 
ference between failing and succeeding 
to get a sales idea across. Here the 
artist added clarity and snap to a graph 
by combining it with an illustration. 


The man in your organization who 
is nearest to the lost-horse—the cus- 
tomer and user——is the field sales- 
man or sales branch manager. 

At this point, any of your other 
company executives — management, 
sales or advertising—may want to 
know, “How about me . . . don't I 
know anything about selling my own 
product?” 

Top management, sales and adver- 
tising management and engineers have 
indispensable information for the final 
selling of the product, because they 
alone can supply the technical data, 
test results, curves and performance 
information upon which the decisions 
are made by production men. 

But management and its executives 
are close to the product, absorbed in 
technical aspects, and prone to over- 
look the rather simple and human 
ideas that are needed for interesting 
technical men in the data. In selling 
ideas maybe it is the outsider’s view 
that counts most. It must be looked 
for. 

Field salesmen are constantly talk- 
ing with users of their own and rival 
products. These salesmen hear the 
gripes of managers and shop hands, 
very often just “beefs,” but often not 
likely to come to management's at- 
tention. They know what the custom- 
er is up against. They may know 
when your preduct is probably the so 
lution to some small problem. That 
solution is a selling or advertising 
idea. 

4. Talk to the undecided prospect. 
For a fellow who has the most im- 
partial view of your product, it is not 
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pe ssible to beat the prospective cus- 
tomer whose decision is pending. 
When he knows that you will be tact- 
ful, the field salesman will take you 
around to talk with him, understand- 
ing that you can be helpful. 

Here is a manufacturer, or man- 
ager, right in the midst of studying 
the whole proposition. He is going 
over the data of your competitors as 
well as your own, and looking at the 
whole pi ture. He has questions in his 
mind that suggest ideas. 

>. Go into your own shop. The men 
who make your product have another 
kind of information. They will be 
proud of the durability of a new alloy 
in a critical part, or of the precise 
tooling of some other part: they will 
criticize some shortcoming. or re- 
member when such a drawback was 
eliminated in the design, making it a 
better machine to operate than your 
con petitors. 

6. Spoil a little work. Personally, 
I like to run a machine myself. ask 
the foreman in the client’s shop if he'll 
let me chew up a little metal in a lathe 
or grinder. Here you. whether you are 
the sales advertising manager or ac- 
count executive. step into the shoes of 
men who operate this machine, and 
discover its convenience, ease for 
hands, fingers. eves, its safety points, 
ts capacity. You get the same thrill 
in running power machinery that you 


do in driving a fine car. 


Study competitors’ advertising. 
\ famous editor once said that he got 
some of his best articles out of rival 
magazines, by noting the points that 
the writers did not cover, getting the 
answers to questions, and having a 
better article written. The advertising 
ol competitors often has good ideas 
that were missed. good ideas badly 
presented, claims that demand an 
answer in your client's advertising, 
even obliquely. in small type. 
6 lsk your customer or prospect 
about your competitors’ produc ts. Out 
in the shop, men have practical ideas 
ibout rival machines they may be 
running. In the spirit of inquiry (“If 
anybody has anything the XXX lathe 
hasn't got, Mr. Black. our company 
wants to know about it”) vou discover 
Whether a machine is hard to -run. 
dang: ous. slow. an oil-eater. a work- 
spoiler, old equipment that the shop 
would like to see scrapped. 
9. Go back to high school. It is my 


own ief that an industrial account 
executive ought to brush up his 
physics. chemistry. economics. Every- 
thing promotes is based on scien- 
the laws, and knowing the laws. he 
will se ideas. 

Pascal’s law—that pressure ap- 
plied a confined liquid is trans- 
Mitted on every square centimeter of 


the containing vessel—has been used 
by us to diagram the action of a 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valve so 
that a school-boy will admire it— 
and we don’t ask him to read any- 
thing heavy or study all about Pascal! 

View your prospective customer 
through the spectacles of current 
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A HEADLINE with a hook in this ad 

by U. S. Electrical Motors, Los Ange- 

les, told enough to catch interest, left 

out enough to rouse curiosity. A quar- 

ter-page ad, one insertion pulled 300 
inquiries. 


economics. Today many are still ex- 
panding plants and will continue to 
for several years. Many expect new 
equipment to pay for itself in five or 

10 years, out of production economies 
as well as profits. Everybody's doing 
it. What is your reader, your pros- 
pective customer, doing to keep up 
with the industrial Joneses ? 

10. Get tips from literature. History, 
biography. fiction and even poetry 
are suggestive of picture ideas. With 
restrictions. There is a danger here 
of being too bookish, and of using 
similes and stories that are not fa- 
miliar to the general reader. Pascal’s 
law can be useful, but very few people 
who buy heavy goods would be in- 
terested in Pascal himself. If George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln had 
stated that law. it would be radically 
different! 

11. Find ideas in old puzzles, illusions 
and curiosities. Apart from the hu- 
man interest of puzzles and illusions, 
there is the possibility of using their 
basic ideas. Comptometer uses puz- 
zles for advertising that has proved 
to be Hit Parade caliber. There is a 
very old illusion of printed circles 
that seem to revolve when you turn 
the paper—we applied that to stress 
the performance of U. S. Varidrive 
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motors, “Thousands of speeds at the 
touch of your hand.” 

12. Go visit the Panama Canal. In- 
stallations of your equipment are good 
sources of advertising and selling 
ideas for several reasons. First, there 
may be installations in big projects, 
as was the case when the Panama 
Canal was a-building, and thousands 
of heavy goods people pointed with 
pride. The size and prominence of the 
project reflects glory. Your equip- 
ment may be going into large indus- 
trial plants, or may be used to effect 
new production economies in run-of- 
the-mill plants. Visit these installa- 
tions wherever possible. You will be 
rewarded with advertising and selling 
viewpoints. 


The Human Engineer 


It is news to many advertising men 
that engineers are human _ people. 
They think of them as immersed in 
“math.” but up to the point where 
they begin studying test results, they 
are responsive to what are looked 
upon as consumer ideas. You couldn't 
fool them with any of the popular 
science that gets into cigaret adver- 
tising. But they will clip coupons from 
certain forceful colorfui industrial ad- 
vertisements. Here are examples: 

A color photo ofa long line of bu- 
tane tanks, with one man turning a 
valve, titled “An Avenue of lasy 
Valve Operation,” has pulled hun- 
dreds of inquiries, and better yet, bred 
a lot of comment. We do not know 
exactly why. 

\ color drawing of a valve in a 
pipeline under water, with the usual 
fish and seaweed, stood out in reader 
interest. It was based on a client's in- 
stallation. Titled “Not a Leak in an 
Ocean.” It captured the engineer's 
interest. 

For example, one ad carried a ¢ olor 
drawing of a cowpuncher at a gate 
locked with a chain and seven pad- 
locks, each a different color. Almost 
a still life for action. the ad for some 
undiscovered reason made the win- 
ner’s circle. Life had run a squib about 
this gate at the great King ranch in 
Texas. The squib generated the ideas 
for a sales message that brought hun- 
dreds of requests for the advertise- 
ment. It was titled quietly, “There 
Stands a Gate with 7 Locks’—then 
advertised a lubricated valve’s seven 
strong points. 

When an advertising idea is de- 
veloped, there are several factors that 


can arouse interest, so it is not always 


possible to say what rings the bell— 
perhaps it is a combination of fac- 
tors. These factors, which are elemen- 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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If you want to know what increased design activity 






really means to your business; the size and import- 





ance of this key market; and how to reach the men 






who control it—be sure to send for this new booklet 






“The Direct Road To Volume Sales.” 
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PRECISION SWITCH DIESEL ENGINE SSee8 cesses i 


Typical Design Problems Solved rr ! ! ! 
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instructions 
like these 
affect 

your sales 









Competitive selling among manufacturers has reached a point where, in 
order to maintain or increase sales volume, they must 




















lower cOStS = orove performance add sales appeal 


Design engineers in thousands of plants are working under pressure to ac- 
complish these objectives. Here’s an opportunity to capitalize on their search 
for helpful information by getting your sales messages across to these men 
who specify 


ssa 


Are you getting your share of the business resulting from this design activity? 
It depends on how well you cover this market—the 9,119 plants which account 
for 96% of the $30,000,000,000 volume in appliances, equipment and machines. 


For concentrated coverage, look to MACHINE DESIGN. Month after month it 
is read intensively by more than 60,000 men with engineering responsibility 
because it gives them authentic, up-to-date information which helps solve their 
daily design problems. Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN is your best 
tasurance of getting your product story across to the men your salesmen 
seldormif_ ever, see—in the departments where sales are started for PARTS, 
MATERIALS tnd FINISHES. 


soa 


JTMACHINE DESICH 
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A PENTON PUBLICATION - PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


> fast 43rd Street 130 N. New Hompshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Three insertions for 

Ad No. 1 in best in- 

quiry producing pub- 
lication. 


Repeat Ads Boos 


Spur Sales 


By ROBERT E. JAQUA 


I UNDREDsS OF ADVERTISERS 
undoubtedly have used to then 
own advantage some phase of the re 
sults of the “Repeat Ad Study” com 
pleted in 1947 under the guidance of 
a steering committee of industrial ad 
vertisers, agencies and publishers. 

There has been time in the past 
two years for many of these adver 
tisers to measure the effectiveness of 
their programs. If all of this evidence 
could now be accumulated, it certain 
ly would carry another step forward 
the more scientific approach that in 
dustrial advertising needs. 

(mong the advertisers who have ap- 
plied the findings of the Repeat Ad 
Study is McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind., which has produced some im- 
portant and measurable results, in- 
cluding a 55° increase in inquiries 
in a vear when the budget was cut 
drastically. 

McGill and our agency, Jaqua Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., had prepared 
the 1948 program for the Bearing 
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for McGill 


Division when business conditions 
and management policy necessitated 
a complete revision. 

We had been planning on the basis 
of a budget for 1948 similar to that 
of 1947 and at the last minute were 
faced with a 50% cut. When any ad- 
vertiser and agency have to work out 
an effective program on half of the 
money they had the year before, it 
takes some real scrambling. If the ad- 
vertiser has not had a big budget pre- 
viously it is twice as hard. That’s 
where the Repeat Ad Study came in- 
to use. 

In 1947 McGill had 21 publications 
on its schedule, including annuals. 
For 1948 this had to be cut to 10 pub- 
lications to stay within the space 
budget. These 10 had to be chosen to 
concentrate on engineering readers as 
the most important group to which 
we had to direct our advertising mes- 


sage. 


2 Products to Sell 


When it came to the point of figur- 
ing the insertion schedule and pre- 
paring the ads there were two distinct 
series of bearings to be advertised. 
We figured for the vear a total of four 
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t Inquiries, 


A case history 


ads, two on each bearing series. This 
would give us a repeating cycle of ad 
number one three times consecutive: 
ly, then ad number two three times 
consecutively, etc. This was in line 
with the Repeat Ad Study. However, 
we did not continue with the fourth 
consecutive insertions as was done in 
the Repeat Ad Study. 

In this way we would use our four 
ads three times each to make up our 
insertion schedule. The repeats natu 
rally meant reduced mechanical costs 


Better Art Work 


To further reduce mechanical cost 
and yet give the desired apperance In 
our ads we planned more expensiv 
art work in the form of scratch board 
technique which would accurately and 
clearly reproduce the bearings. This 
meant zinc engravings for plates and 
in the final analysis less overall ex- 
pense than retouching photos and 
some type of complicated outline half- 
tones or double printing and reverse 
in combination. 

The results of our 1948 program, 
compared with 1947: 

l. With a 50% cut in budget we 

cut our space schedule by U0, 

reducing total circulation from 4, 

306.523 to 2.136.123 and number 
of insertions from 179 to 7 


2. On mechanical cost (all lay: 


out, art, engravings, typography, 
and electros) we reduced the im- 
ber of ads. used the new art 
niques and duplicates. This resulted 
jues and duplicates. Is Tesul 


tech: 
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(Continued on Page 
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IN 1928 MILL & FACTORY introduced a revolution- 
ary circulation method, and quickly became one of the 
nation’s leading business papers. 

The method—circulation built and maintained by 


the very men who sell machinery and supplies to indus- 
try —insures that 


1. Every plant on MILL & FACTORY’S list has been care- 
fully weighed for buying power—by personal call. 





2. Every reader has been carefully weighed for buying 
authority—by personal call. 


3. Circulation is free of deadwood caused by industrial 
turnover. Each MILL & FACTORY subscription remains 
on the list—NOT for a fixed period of three years, two 
years, or even one year— but only so long as it represents 


value to the advertiser. The moment buying power 
ceases, the subscription is removed. 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY KEPT 
BUSINESS PAPER CIRCULATION 


No other business paper in America, regardless of 
method of distribution, checks and maintains its cir- 
culation as meticulously as MILL & FACTORY. 


Every subscription is confirmed regularly by per- 
sonal call—and formally by letter at 11-month 
intervals. 

Every industrial area is subjected to a periodic in- 
ventory-taking of plants—the famous MILL & FAC- 
TORY CONTINUING CENSUS OF INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
—to insure that every worthwhile plant is covered. 


Gi now READERSHIP CERTIFICATION 


For years, MILL & FACTORY had been considering the 
next logical move—the ultimate step—in giving in- 
dustrial marketers the finest possible service— positive 
readership certification. In simple English, this means 
finding out, at regular intervals, whether the publica- 
tion is wanted and is being used, with prompt stoppage 
of subscriptions not furnishing such evidence. 


This step had, in fact, been decided upon, and we 
were seeking the means when the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations provided the amswer. This was in the form of 
a set of rules recommended for auditing the controlled 
circulation portion of ABC member publications. 


MILL & FACTORY studied the proposed rules, found 
them ‘sound, and has adopted them in full. In brief — 
Six months after a reader is added, and then every 
12 months thereafter, he is asked if he is reading 
MILL & FACTORY, whether he is finding it useful, and 
wants to continue getting it. 
lf he answers “No” he is dropped immediately. He is 
retained on the circulation list only if he answers “Yes”. 
It's as simple as that. 


“YES’’ RESPONSES EXCEED 4 OUT OF 5 
The Readership Certification Survey is being conducted 
throughout MILL & FACTORY’S entire circulation. The 
proportion of “Yes” responses is high— greater than 4 
out of 5 by mail alone—‘Yes, we read MILL & FACTORY, 
find it useful, and wish to continue receiving it.” 


MILL & FACTORY PROVIDES 
100° READERSHIP CERTIFICATION 


Not only has the ABC-recommended procedure been 
adopted in full, but to it MILL & FACTORY has been able 
to add the further advantage of personal investigation 
of non-respondents. 


Non-respondents are usually non-readers. But some 
re guestionnaire-allergic—regular readers despite 
he fact that they did not participate in the mail 
survey. These are detected by personal call. 


MILL & FACTORY’S unique circulation method gives 
t access to the services of 1,535 salesmen of indus- 
‘rial machinery and equipment. These salesmen 
re in constant contact with the key executives in 
very worthwhile plant throughout the country. 
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Through them, MILL & FACTORY can obtain prompt 
personal investigation of any subscription. 


The proportion of non-respondents to the mail portion 
of the personal follow-up is an important addition, for 
it completes the survey. Nothing is left hanging in air. 
The investigation represents 100% of the circulation in 
the area surveyed. And the complete procedure will be 
audited by CCA. 


HIGH IN READER INTEREST — 
MOST WIDELY QUOTED 


MILL & FACTORY is one of the nation’s most powerful 
business papers—high in reader interest — influential 
—first in its field in awards for editorial achievement. 
Excluding routine quotation of market papers, it is the 
most widely quoted, 


GREATER ADVERTISING DOLLAR VALUE 
PROVIDED BY CERTIFIED READERSHIP 


To the other outstanding advantages of its circulation 
method— verified plant buying power, verified reader 
buying authority, freedom from waste circulation due 
to plant and personnel turnover— MILL & FACTORY now 
adds CERTIFIED READERSHIP. 
This major contribution to business paper advertising 
-and publishing—insures a substantial increase in 
value per advertising dollar. 


We shall be glad to send a full report of the Certified 
Readership Survey method to anyone interested. Cono- 
ver-Mast Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17; 737 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; 5478 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
36; National City Bldg., Dallas 1. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES at Materials Handling Show wait their turn to op- 
erate miniature fork truck—more fun than anything since Junior got his train last 


Christmas. Exhibit, including 


life-size 


controls, 


demonstrated battery-operated 


equipment for Gould Storage Battery Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Pp OPLE are gadget happy. 
Proof is the success of the new 
industrial exhibit 
adopted by Gould Battery 
lrenton, N. J. The company is 
displaying miniature models of bat- 


type ot show 


storage 


Cor p.. 


tery-powered equipment such as in- 
dustrial fork trucks and mine shuttle 
cars that can be operated by industrial 
show visitors at nearby life-size con 
trols. 

The models perform every opera 
tion of full-size equipment. 

They demonstrate the advantages of 
battery power and have proved unu 
sually effective in capturing attention 
and contributing to the enjoyment of 
show visitors. who in one respect gen 
erally have proved to be “grown-up 
kids,” waiting in groups for their turn 
at the controls at every show where 


the models have been shown. 

At the National Materials Handling 
Show in Philadelphia last January, a 
pen-and-ink recorder was used to 
trace the movements of a scale model 
of a fork truck and to help show each 
of its operations. A unique feature of 
shuttle car ex- 


a miniature mine 


hibited at the 1949 Coal Convention 


72 


\ Exposition at Cleveland in May was 
that, although the car responded ac- 
curately to controls, no connection 
was visible between controls and car. 
Hidden magnets operated the car. 
The models, which are made by the 
Carter-Gaya Demonstrators, Katonah, 
N. Y.. also have been found valuable 
for sales demonstrations and for op- 
erational planning, particularly of 
plant layouts, plant traffic control and 


handling of materials and products. 


Scully-Jones Folder Pronounces 
Names, Avoids Embarrassment 


Humor plus informality minus corn 
is the formula used with a sure touch 
by Scully-Jones & Co... maker of ma- 
chine tool accessories, to produce a 
folder that should have 
thought of before. 

The folder is distributed in the re- 
ception room to every one who calls 
at the company—a practice not new 
itself. The original feature is a list of 
company executives with titles and 
correct pronunciations of names to 
help visitors avoid the embarrassment 
of mispronunciations. 

For instance, the purchasing agent 


someone 
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Ideas Click 


is G. Ptacek. Pronounced TA Y-check. 
the folder tells Executives are 
listed in six divisions. 

In the event of delay, visitors are 
invited to have refreshment in the 
cafeteria “on the house.” For the help 
of visiting salesmen, a section entitled, 
“What We Buy.” lists some 20 dif- 
ferent services and products or prod- 


you, 


uct groups. A corresponding section, 
with illustrations, tells what “We 
Make and Sell... 

\ blurb of three short paragraphs 
tells pertinent company data. starting 
with this invaluable advice: “Scully- 
Jones was founded in January. 1912. 
If this is your first visit. let us give 
you a tip. Don’t ask for Mr. Jones! 
He hasnt been here July 
(July. 1912. that is!) That was when 
he sold his interest.” 


since 
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New Annual Catalog Lists, 
Describes 325 Training Films 


More than 325 sound slidefilms 101 
training distributors. re 
tailers and production personne! at 
listed and described in a new LOU 
page catalog, first in an annual series 
Commercial — films 


salesmen. 


published by 
Cleveland. 
Film subjects range from how & 


write letters to the handling of dill 
cult customers. The catalog begins 
with groups of films designed 4 


training programs. Also included at 
editorials on the efficient use of slide 


| 
films and an index. Some 335 illus 
hich 
nase 


trations are used. Price is $1. 
is credited on the first film pu 
made through the publisher. 














When the man 
you want to sell 











ully- 


says, 


“[’m interested— 
tell me MORE” 





__ ere 


you 











You can prove that your advertising 
Y= is doing the job it’s paid to do! 


is There is one positive proof of advertising effectiveness—inquiries 
100 from key officials in the plants you want to sell. That’s why men who 
series want results use NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST ... and why more and 
lms more advertisers are learning this effective way to secure high quality 
leads at low cost. 
ee N.E.D.’s coverage is now the greatest in its history. 65,013 copies 
nin directed to the men who buy and specify in the top plants of all types 
“ of industry make it a “natural” for the company interested in reaching 
es or exploring broad markets. 
slide: The latest figures on N.E.D. circulation and plant coverage, broken 
llus down by industries, are in our new booklet, “How to make your Ad- 
hich vertising work Harder.” If you would like to have a copy, just write 
hase to NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Employe Booklet Goes Over, 
Unintentionally Promotes Dravo 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has a 
tiger by the tail after publishing a 
booklet for its truck drivers who de- 
liver ready-mixed concrete. 

The booklet, a sort of informational 
bible, was published to help the 
drivers do their job better and more 
easily and to help them deal with 
customers tactfully with the aim of 
improving customer relations. The 
popularity of the booklet unexpected- 
ly has made it a very good promotion 
piece. 

Other truck users within and with- 
out the industry throughout the coun- 
try have flooded Dravo with requests 
for copies and permission to reprint 
the booklet. Several companies asked 
to borrow the engravings for a 
pamphlet they were producing joint- 
ly. A Florida cement company asked 
permission to reprint the booklet for 
distribution to every truck driver de- 
livering ready-mixed concrete in the 
state. 

The 4x6” booklet is il- 
lustrated with and written 
in a bright style. The driver is asked 
to consider himself an “ambassador 
on wheels” in his relations with cus- 
tomers and is given job data on pay 
rates, including overtime and vaca- 


two-color 
cartoons 


tions, arrangements for lunch, duties, 
care of the truck, procedure in case of 
accident or job delays and awards for 
safe driving. Each driver carries the 
booklet in the glove compartment of 
his truck. 












Balance Trick Sells 
Industrial Mixer 


/ \ picture of a star- 
tling after-dinner bal- 
ancing trick was used by United Elec- 
tric Motor Co., New York manufac- 
turer of electric motors and equip- 
ment, to promote the company’s new 
industrial portable liquid mixer. 
The trick involves a drinking glass, 
toothpick, fork and spoon. A news 
release and picture showing the mix- 
er and the trick, both based on a 
simple scientific principle, were sent to 
business papers and magazines. The 
picture looks impossible enough to be 
faked. |/t isn't. We tried it and have 


inspired awe with it ever since.—Ed. 
The mixer was so designed to keep 
the motor hanging outside the mixing 


tank where no motor oil could drip 
into the mixture. Explanation of the 
“scientfic principle”: Mixer, although 
tilted, is always in perfect balance be- 
cause its weight is carried below the 
center of gravity, almost eliminating 
need for the clamp to hold the unit on 
the edge of the tank. 

Instructions for doing the trick, ex- 
plained in United’s release: (1) Push 
lip of spoon between prongs of fork 
so they stick, (2) slip toothpick be- 
tween prongs at right angle to fork, 
(3) balance other end of toothpick 
on edge of glass (practice makes per- 
fect) and (5) apply match to tooth- 
pick end overhanging inside glass. 
Toothpick will burn to edge of glass, 
expire—but entire contraption will re- 
main balanced! 


Sales, Ad Divisions ‘Fix’ 
Typewriters to Promote Product 


Six typewriters in the sales and 
advertising departments of Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J., have 
been altered to promote the Es-nail, 
a new product. 


ES/nail 


rer ¥ F 


The typewriters have been equipped 
with a key molded from a special die, 
bearing a silhouette of the nail itself. 
The character, which is printed in red 
by the typewriters, is used in place of 
the hyphen in Es-nail in all corre- 
spondence about the product. The 
character appears as a trade-mark in 
all media ads. 





WELCOME 


Bel 


—— 
Play ball with the customer. Wes the 














Consider yoursel, one of our 
Pimbassadors on Wheels 
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“Like all equipment dealers I'm always looking 
oon for new prospects. In my A.C.P. Regional, I read 
lhe about a nearby contractor getting.a big award... 
k in saw the chance for a good-sized sale. I closed this 
deal — and others — because I've learned to look 
for these stories in my A.C.P. Regional.”’ 


Your A.C.P. Regional advertising reaches the ik ‘nis deci ieee 


equipment dealer as well as contractors, builders and A.C.P.” gives you the complete 
: os . story of regional advertising in the 
public officials. Each of these 60,000 construction men construction industry. Write to G. 


; . , 7 L. Anderson, Secretary, Associated 
depends on an A.C.P. Regional to give him local = onstruction Publications, 1022 


news, bids and awards — facts he needs for his work. Lumber Exchange Building, Min- 
: neapolis, Minnesota, or your near- 
No other group can give you this concentrated local est Regional Construction Pub. 


coverage of the nation’s construction market. 


Associated Construction Publications . 









Construction Bulleti Mid-West Contractor 


;s, Minnesota Kansas City M 





Construction Digest Mississippi Valley Contractor 
JIGNAC lr ane St 4 J'S M ssour 
Constructioneer New England Construction 
New Jers: y Boston, Massachusetts 
Construction News Monthly Southwest Builder & Contractor 
R k, Arkansa Los Angeles, Calitornia 





The Dixie Contractor Texas Contractor 
snta, C gia Dallas, Texas 






Michigan Contractor & Builder Western Builder 


t, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsir 


Regionals 








1949 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Employe Communications - Public Relations 


Industry's Relations with EMPLOYES * STOCKHOLDERS * DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS * NEIGHBORS 


Do Industrial, Public Relations Compete? 





SEEKING TO ENLARGE the audience for the opinion leader mailing pieces 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago (from left) Mary Osborne, editor of “The Quaker,” 
Pirl Bourret, manager of the company’s grain elevator department, and Bayne 
Freeland, in charge of farm public relations, discuss plans for sending future mail- 
ings to farm, business and civic leaders in Quaker’s 68 elevator communities. Quaker 
Oats people consider these mailings of considerable importance in their community 
efforts, which also include a traveling open house show, a visitor’s program and a 
manual-guided press relations program. 


W HEN THE PRESIDENT of 
the American Management As- 
sociation, Lawrence A. Appley, speaks 
his piece, people are prone to listen. 
He has had a lot of firing-line experi- 
ence in industrial relations, and has 
little time for the glittering general- 
ities about human behavior. He gets 
down to cases and stays there. In a 
recent address before the Industrial 
Relations Section of the California 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Appley 
took a long look at personnel adminis- 
tration and remarked that “the need 
for good personnel administration 
and strong departments of personnel 
or industrial relations is greater and 
more significant than it has ever been 


in our history.” 
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He deplores what he describes as 
“lazy industrial relations” and be- 
lieves that the “ultimate outcome of 
this nation’s battle with collectivist 
trends is dependent upon the extent 
to which the managements of business 
and industry in this country recognize 
and key up their personnel programs 
to individual attention to the worker.” 

Mr. Appley particularly noted, in 
his talk, a development in the area of 
industrial relations which he de 
scribed as being “already well under 
way. That is the “greater integration 
of industrial relations thought and 
activities with the other major func- 
tions. This is clear and distinct. It 
has passed through several stages.” 

And he brought out these points, 


of pertinent inierest to those in indus 


try who are concerned with employer- 
employe communication and com. 
munication with the outside public: 
“There was a time when the 
average executive knew and 
cared little about what was going 
on in the field of human relations 
in his own organization. This was 
followed by a period of developing 
personnel departments and person 
nel executives to whom the respon- 
sibility was given by management 
to handle the human element. Then 
followed a period when the pel 
sonnel activity was raised to a level 
of iniportance with other activities 
of the business. It was still. how 
ever, handled as a separate and 
distinct activity. We are now enter 
ing that era when the human aspects 
are a major part of the considera 
tion of every management prob- 
lem and program.” 

You don’t need to be a_ betweet 
the-line reader to catch the import of 
that. It suggests a streamlining of 
management functions within the in 
dustrial and public relations brackets, 
so that such departments work in 
harmony rather than in friendly com 
petition. There’s been too much com 
petition in the past, notably in the 
field of communications with em: 


ployes. Where advertising de part 
ments have the supervision over com 
munications, you can deal them i 
too. 


4ecentuate the Positive 


The editors of this department have 
frequently been invited to indicat 
which department within a company 
should have supervision over employ 
commun:cations: public relations, 1% 
dustrial relations, advertising 0 
what? 

To us, it never seemed to matter! 
much, so long as they all pulled te 
gether. The industrial relations © 
personnel department has (or is sup 
posed to have) a unique savvy where 
employe attitudes and tastes are i” 
volved, but don’t as a rule pretend to 
know too much about writing o 
editing. Public relations and advertis 
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In the petroleum 


they read 


More than 2.800 key men who recommend. specify 
and buy refinery equipment, materials and special 
services . . . the largest number ever to express 
a preference concerning refining magazines . . . 
told Fact Finders Associates, Inc., that Petroleum 
Processing is the first choice of refining men in all 
combinations of purchasing influence. 

For example: 1,678 engineers, superintendents 
and foremen, the men who influence the selection 
and purchase of refinery equipment, stated that: 

91.4°% of them read Petroleum Processing. 

41.30 of those who read it, prefer it to all other 

refining publications. 

This preference is 29.4% greater than that ex- 
pressed for the next highest of the four competing 
books surveyed. 

To many buyers of space, it is difficult to realize 
that a new publication has taken over top preference 
in a field which older publications have dominated 
for 20 to 40 years. Petroleum Processing has done 
exactly that. Its greater preference among re- 
fining readers has been attained in the short 
three years of its existence. This rapid de- 
velopment has completely upset established 
media values in reaching the petroleum proc- 
essing market. 


© Greatest Market Coverage 


Top Reader Preference 


@ Lowest Cost Per 
1000 Readers 


processing industry... 


it.. preter it 


Petroleum Processing has been able to rapidly 
capture reader preference because of its alert 
editorial policies. Its specialized content includes 
tailor-made articles designed to fit individual read- 
ers’ current needs, and balanced subject interest in 
every issue. A preponderance of exclusive material, 
of practical, rather than pedantic character, and 
comprehensive staff reports are presented in pleas- 
ing, readable style. 

It is paying more advertisers to reappraise their 
media values in the refining market. Ask your 
Petroleum Processing representative to give you the 


facts on the fastest growing magazine in this field. 




















HOME DELIVERED! Eighty per cent of Petroleum Processing’s 


readers receive their copies at home. The convenience 


of this home detivery has stimulated rapid growth 


reader preference. It affords leisurely reading, greater 
concentration on both editorial and advertising pages. 


1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio ... Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston and Los Angeles 












ing people, on the other hand, are 
generally products of some form of 
journalistic grist-mill and may be 
presumed to know how to turn the 
stuff out. 

That era to which Mr. Appley re- 
fers, when personnel activity was han- 
dled as a separate and distinct func- 
tion, is happily dying, but is not yet 
dead. The devices of communication 
with employes, suffering from as- 
sorted supervision, have yet to be in- 
tegrated into the company pattern. 
One of the reasons for it is that public 
and industrial relations and advertis- 
ing dep irtments too often « ompete for 
authority, when they should properly 
share it. Somebody at the top has to 
approve the stuff anyway, so why 
argue / 

kmploye communications 
calied house organ, the handbook, the 
plant bulletin board, the employe an- 
nual report, the executive letter to 


the so 


employes—are among the strongest 
arms of personnel administration. I 
personnel activity has been raised 
or is being raised—to a level of im 
portance with other activities of the 
business. then the devices by which 
personnel administration is made 
articulate should be raised with it. 
And all departments within the com 
pany should recognize these devices 
as horizontal activities, geared and 
gaited to doa job for all departments 
and all employes in all departments. 
The media of employe communica- 
tion can support and strengthen the 
efforts of personnel administration to 
make “the human aspects a major 
part of the consideration of every 
management problem and program.” 

With the 
greater powers, the unionism growing 
certainly no weaker, this looks like 
a pretty good time to get wheeling. 


government assuming 


The Clergyman Speaks 


A member of the clergy in St. Jos 
eph, Mo.. recently acknowledged the 
receipt of some material sent him by 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. He 
said: “The ClO and AFL have been 
sending me their literature for years, 
but this is the first time any company 
has foll wed suil. Please keep it up.” 

The “material” consists of a num- 
ber of nailing pieces sent out each 
month by the company to nearly 
3000 opinion leaders in the thirteen 
plant communities in which Quaker 
is located. Practically all are pre 
prints from the company’s employe 
magazine, “The Quaker.” 

A quick glance at the preprints 
demonstrates the extent to which a 
company journal for employes may 
serve public relations purposes. “Who 


Makes Your Job?” is a three page 
78 


picture feature showing customers, 
salesmen, suppliers, managers, stock- 
holders, transporters and office em- 
ployes. In fewer than one hundred 
words, the writer drives home the 
point that industry survives and pros- 
pers as a result of cooperation among 
people. When prices were higher, the 
magazine carried another article 
based on comparative earnings in 
1939 and 1949, told in terms of the 
man hours needed to provide some 
of the necessities and comforts. A 
preprint went to the opinion leaders. 
\ simplified annual report went to 
them also. 

Quaker met the hue-and-cry about 
stockholders simply by selecting one 
of its own employe-stockholders and 
doing a human interest picture story 
on him. “Stockholders Are Just 
Folks” was the title of the article, and 
the preprint was accompanied by a 
letter from the plant manager in each 
case. The letter deserves some sort of 
award for simplicity; it certainly de 
serves to be reproduced here: 


‘Dear Neighbor: 

Because it seems that the average 
American worker completely mis- 
understands the average American 
stockholder, this pic ture story of a 
representative Quaker Oats stock- 
holder was prepared for our em- 
ploye magazine, “The Quaker.’ 

The issue bearing this story will 
be published next week and dis- 
tributed to our employes here and 
in other Quaker Oats plants, as well 
as grain elevators and sales offices 
across the country. | thought a pre- 
view of this feature might interest 
you. as one who is concerned with 
community attitudes and activities.” 


The clergyman from St. Joe who 
theught Quaker was doing a good 
thing in sending out its literature is 
probably only one of hundreds of 
thousands of opinion leaders to whom 
the message of industry, as well as the 
of labor. should be sent. 


message 


IN THE WIND 


Vanagement Speaks 


High on the list of companies with 
good industrial relations programs is 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stamford, 
Conn. When the man behind the P-B 
program sp “aks out, many people 
lend an ear in order to master the for- 
mula. The formula is, as it should be. 
simple, and part of it lies in the words 
of P-B’s discerning president, Walter 
Il. Wheeler Jr.. before the New York 
chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America a few weeks ago: 

“To me. the basic root of much of 





our troubles in this country is that 
we expect to solve our problems 
with national advertising cam. 
paigns, instead of face-to-face 
meetings, on the local level, where 
they originated...and where they 
must be met and resolved on a 
participating basis. I have known 
som: managements that have un 
dergone partial conversion on this 
issue. They have engaged publi 
and industrial relations counsel, 
and they have made a start. But 
basically, subconsciously, they still 
believed their workers were a bunch 

of loafers and chiselers and, lx 

lieving this, they were doomed t 

failure. Failure, of course, merel) 

confirmed what they knew al 
along.” 

A few copies of the full talk are 
available to IM readers. Write: James 
L. Turrentine, assistant manager pub 
lic relations, Pitney-Bowes. Inc.. 
Stamford, Conn. 


History On The Air 


Companies planning their fall pub- 
lic relations activities, particularly ir 
the smaller communities with radio 
stations, are looking into the drama 
tization of company histories over the 
air. Not a new idea, but a tried and 
tested one, it is being developed by 
those organizations where it is felt a 
closer community relationship will 
help everybody. A recent progran 
was presented over WLW, Cincin- 
nati, featuring the engaging history of 
the Perfect Circle Corp.. Hagerstown, 
Ind.: the program originated over 
the “Builders of Destiny” series. 

Company historians usually have 
no trouble in digging out plenty of 
human interest facts about their sub 
jects; the WLW program was a good 
example. For details write Dean Det- 
weiler, editor. “The Circle.” Perfect 
Circle Corp., whose publication de. 
serves a mention of its own for carry: 
ing each month a factual and straight 
forward department on the state of 
the company’s business. 


The Home Office 


If the public is in the dark frequent 
ly about the company at the edg: of 
town. they have nothing on the em 
ployes of a company working in 8 
plant hundreds of miles removed 
from headquarters. Few employes 
ever get a glimpse of the general of- 
fices, but a good employe publication 
can provide the next best thing. A 
model of pictorial and reporto ial 
coverage may be found in a recent! I> 
sue of “Our Sun,” which company 
communicators would do well to ex 
amine: Our Sun, Sun Oil Co., Phil- 
adelphia: George J. Bauer. edit 
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Find out what's happening in 
Metalworking and you'll put 


STEEL first on your schedule! 
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® Don't Neglect The Instruction Booklet 


One of industry's more important jobs goes beg- 
ging. Its the job of writing and producing easily 
understood installation, operation, and maintenance 
instructions for industrial products. All too often, it 
is kicked back and forth between the engineering 
department, the service department, and the adver- 
tising department,—an unwanted orphan that no 
one will adopt. 


The right kind of instruction booklets can be a 
most valuable tool for building and retaining custom- 
er good will, and keeping the stage set for repeat 
business. 


A seemingly dull chore, the instruction job can 
actually be quite interesting and educational if 
properly handled. Creation of effective instruction 
material requires much the same kind of planning 
and thoroughness as do national ad campaigns 
and offers an ideal opportunity for training cub- 
advertising men. For, in order to turn out good in- 
struction copy, the writer must investigate and under- 
stand the product completely. Because instructions 
must be understandable to almost anyone, it is 
necessary to write in a simple, brief, easy to under- 
stand style—using plenty of photos and illustrations. 
What better training or background could a cub- 


adman ask for? 


The president of a well known organization re- 
cently offered another reason for using new men on 
the “instruction job.” He said: “We w'll not permit 
our old-timers to write instructions. They know too 
much about the equipment, and often assume that 
the user will know more than is the case. We place 
a new man on the job—see that he helps install, 
operate and maintain the equipment. We figure that 
if this new and comparatively inexperienced man 
can understand the equipment, it is logical to think 
that he can write instructions understandable to 
users equally inexperienced with the equipment. In 
other words, if our new man can understand it, 
anyone should.” 


\nother executive, speaking of the advantages of 
having good instruction material said: “We are a 
small organization. Just recently, we became instruc- 
tion conscious. Since we started supplying our cus- 
tomers and users with adequate instructions, we have 
been amazed to see the reduction in the number of 
alls for minor service. In the past, we frequ *ntly 
sent a service man 200 miles to make a simple ad- 
justment that any good shop man could have made 
in five minutes—with the help of an instruction 
booklet. Ud conservatively estimate that we save our 
customers and ourselves a total of $12.000 to $15.000 
annually by eliminating unnecessary service calls.” 


In planning instruction booklets, it might be wise 
to review the various tec hniques developed by the 
Navy and Army during World War Il. The armed 
forces made Irequent and effective use of the ex- 
ploded drawing—a technique easily applicable to in- 
structions for industrial equipment. 





Many of the larger manufacturers of industrial 
equipment have a special “instruction” department, 
and do a good job of turning out large volumes of 
good material. In many cases, advertising agencies 
sense the importance of the job—step in and con- 
vince their client that action must be taken. 


Usually, its the medium size or small manufac- 
turer who is weak on the “instruction” count. It 
is here that the advertising department or adver- 
tising agency needs to step in and sell top manage- 
ment on the importance of the idea. 


®@ One More Man 


Almost every industrial advertising department 
has room for, and needs, one more man—a full time 
writer to prepare original and exclusive feature arti- 
cles for business publications. 


Talk to the editors of the business publications 
serving your field. They'll tell you that they are 
more than anxious to get and use good editorial ma- 
terial prepared by and within industry. While staff- 
written articles will always be the backbone of the 
business publication, there is nevertheless a definite 
need for stories prepared by specialists in given 
fields—for example, plastics, metals, oil and textiles. 


Helpful, factual, and “non-puff” technical articles 
can do a great deal to raise the stature of a company 
in its field. It is difficult to place a dollar and cents 
value on space secured in the business press, but it 
is safe to say that it is worth the same as a similar 
amount of paid space. And a plus advantage is that 
it increases the prestige of your paid space, and 
builds up the authority with which your ads speak. 


Many companies realize the importance of this ac- 
tivity and intend to have one of their engineers pre- 
pare an article soon. But engineers and technical 
men, like the rest of us, are always busy. Writing an 
article is an “extra-curricular” activity that they 
just don't get around to very often. 


We know of one technical man, tops in his field 
and an unusually good writer, who has three ex 
cellent articles 90% finished. They have been 90% 
finished since May 1947. 


A full time feature article writer can write and 
place material that will easily—very easily pay for 
his annual salary in the first six months of the year. 
One of his important functions is to get the job 
started. Very often, the first draft of his article may 
contain inaccuracies. Although technical men will 
seldom write. they can’t stand an inaccuracy, and aré 
quick to cooperate with the writer in making cor 
rections. deletions and additions. In many cases. the 
technical man will spend hours, and actually do hal! 
the writing—but it took the writer from the adver 
tising department to push him into it. 


Industry-written technical feature articles are 
three-way natural: (1) they bring high calibre pub 
licity to the company supplying them, (2) they hel; 
the business paper do a better editorial job, and (3 
they bring informative and valuable information t 
the business paper reader. 
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MR. LEITENER’S trequent use ol 
\MicGraw-Hill’s Prt-FiteD MINING Cat 
ALOGS (SCC signed statement above) 1s 
ypical of the way key mining men the 
orld over refer constantly to this vol 


ne for helpful buying information. 
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ypreciate this convenient McGraw 

lill service as a proven fool. They like 
Pre-Filed to insure against 
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L. H. Leirner, Superintendent, 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL COMPANY, 


EWEN COLLIERY, PITTSTON, PA. 


loss or misplacement. They like its 
arrangement — data completely classi- 
fied and indexed by company and 
product. They like its completeness 
specifications on the products of over 
200 manufacturers of mining equip- 
ment, supplies and materials. 


Ask for detailed information regard- 
ing this and other units of the orderly, 
efhcient McGraw-Hill Catalog Service. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N.Y.. 
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Industrial Sales Ideas 
(Continued from Page 65) 


tary but worthy of review by many 
of us, are: 

l. The “hook” is shop slang for 
what catches the eye, arouses interest 
(generally self-interest), which may 
be news, or touches upon something 
on the reader’s mind, like man-hours. 
Heavy goods copy should always deal 
either with reduced costs or increased 
production. And it is always in com- 
petition with the editor of the pub- 
lication in which it runs—you have 
to strive for value comparable with 
his articles and pictures. 

2. The headline generally carries 
the hook. or draws attention to it In 
the illustration. It benefits by a little 
suspense, by not telling all. That is 
an old editorial rule in magazines to 
write heads that will take the reader 
into the story to find out something; 
and to make illustrations and cap- 
tions do the same. 

§. The illustration can add human 
interest. color and suspense to the 
idea. It need not be beautiful as a pic- 
ture, but should add to the story; 
perhaps carry the “hook.” It can be 
a photograph, or a diagram, or a 
dramatized drawing showing people or 
equipment in action, but it should 
illustrate something in which readers 
have a practical interest. 

1. The eye-flow of the headline in- 
to the picture, from the picture to the 
text, is important. One should lead 
into the other, should be an eveful 
that is attractive to look at and study. 

When the idea has been found, and 
developed in copy, take some proofs 
out into the field and let the custom 
ers, prospects, shop hands and sales 
force look at them and make com- 
ments. If nothing more, these people 
can spot slips in text and pictures that 
would make trouble if they got 
through to the wider audience. 

[his is a very factual audience, that 
weighs the merits of heavy goods and 
influences the specifications. It has 
its own lingo, which can be learned 
only in the field, and it is devilishly 
quick at ridiculing anything that is 
drawn or written wrong. 

A check-up by the men on the 
firing line makes doubly sure. 


Day Joins Burgess-Manning 


Dudley W. Day, president, National 
Noise Abatement Council. has been 
named director of marketing, including 
sales, advertising and public relations, 
for Burgess-Manning Co., Libertyville, 
Ill., maker of acoustical equipment. 
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Hundreds of the most important metalworking plants in the United States flatly 
prohibit subseription salesmen from seeing their officers or employees. These 
plants are among the biggest buyers of metalworking equipment, and a_publi- 
cation which claims coverage of metalworking buying power must reach the key 
executives in these plants. But—a publication which depends solely on paid 


circulation leaves coverage of these important individuals largely to chance. 


MACHINERY has solved the problem of reaching these inaccessible but 


mighty important buying authorities with its unique Directed Distribution 





plan. Under this plan. we conduct a continual census of the metalworking ex- 
ecutives who possess volume-buying authority. Checking the results of this 


census against our roster of subscribers. we narrow the list down to those who 


are not already receiving MACHINERY. To these men we direct personal 
copies. and we continue to send MACHINERY to each executive’s home or 
office as long as we know that he continues to wield purchasing authority. Ap- 


proximately 18% of MACHINERY’S total coverage is distributed in this man- 
ner, the balance being paid circulation. 

Every six months the recipients of Dire -ted Distribution are asked if they wish 
us to continue sending MACHINERY to them. In answer to our query, we get 
a request for continuation from over 93% of these key executives. 


In the metalworking industries volume buying is done by a comparatively small 


part of the total number of plants. For that reason, CLASS circulation among 





the key buying authorities is far more effee- —— —_ 


tive than any kind of MASS circulation. 








which obtains coverage by numbers alone. 
and may miss reaching many of the most 
important buying authorities. By filling 
out its paid circulation with Directed Distri- 
bution to known—but inaecessible—buying 
authorities, MACHINERY assures its ad- 
vertisers CLASS COVERAGE that is both 
efficient and economical. The Industrial 


Press. 148 Lafayette St.. New York 13. N. Y. 


- Publication of Engineering and 


Manufacture of Metal Products 
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a headline 


out a problem for You” 
on an ad for Shenango-Penn centrif- 
ugal castings—does suggest a con- 
flict, and so does MB Manufacturing 
Co.'s “How to Deal Effectively with 


Vibration,” but there’s much more 


excitement in Globe Steel Tubes Co.’s 
“How to Tame a Tough Joint.” 
Threat of danger (or loss. etc.) 
always presents a conflict, as in the 
Klixon ad topped with “STOP 
Dangerous Hot Water Tank Explo- 
but not many products offer 
such sensational opportunities. The 


"7 
sions. 


ghost with dripping fingers which is 
supposed to symbolize “motor haz 
ards” for Wagner Electric Corp., is a 
little on the silly side. But the “thief 
of production” (faulty lubrication )- 
“He's as sly and treacherous as a 
trained saboteur” seems to come 
across fine in Alemite ads. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. wonders 
if the reader will identify himself 
with the man in the illustration who 
is walking in a circle around the head- 
line. “Going around in circles? Don’t 
know what copper alloy to use? Can't 
get the alloy you want?” This situa- 
tion is improbable without being 
fanciful, so the conflict is pretty thin 
Rivnuts 
helped the designer of a new bus 


After desc ribing how 


engine solve a tough fastening prob- 
lem, B.F. Goodrich asks the reader: 
“What's Your Toughest Problem: 
Torque? Seal? Material? Attach- 


ment? Finish? Loads?” One prob- 
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Let ENYA Solve Your Wiring Problems! 
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“ROERLING saved gour lite?” 












lem alone might not have aroused 
much conflict, but the succession of 
them suggests that the reader is really 
beset. 


*A mild-looking photograph of 20 
fasteners is given significance by the 
good headline, “20 Ways to ‘Stop 
Trouble Before It Starts,” and then 
International Nickel Co., offers: “We 
want to hear about your toughest 
fastening problem.” 


For most jobs ordinary fastenings 
ire adequate 

But there are plenty of jobs where 
you need extra protection against 
rust. . corrosion shock over-stress 
ing vibration heat cold 

For those jobs you need tl protec 
tion of M 

They resist corrosion by caustics. 
most acids, salt water. They're 100° 
rustproof 

Even their mechanical properties are 


superior. For, compared to the free 


cutting steel used in ordinary fastenings, 
Monel is 20°. stronger 30°7, more 
ductile 10 tougher 


Thus, for an unthrilling product 
like fastenings. copywriter CHARLES 
W. Kopr and layout artist Frank W. 
HarBaucu, Marschalk & Pratt, New 
York, did a good job suggesting 
conflict. 


Conflict: Somebody Else 
v. problem 


“Cooling and protecting eight un- 
der-water power cables as they emerge 
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Somebody else versus the problem: 


Pennsylvania Flexible Metal Tubing— 
Johns- Manville—National Supply— In- 
ternational Resistance—Roebling 


from the water’s edge into the shore 
terminals was a man-sized problem.” 
The story of how a construction com 
pany solved the problem with the aid 
of Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic 
Tubing Co. is headed “Beats the Heat 
at Cable Crossing.” 

Both the dear old lady who com. 
plains “Now, [I'm getting too much 
heat” and the heating contractor who 
has to placate her have their problems 
in a Johns-Manville ad which tells the 
contractor about the virtues of J-M 
insulation. 

There’s plenty of conflict in the 
picture of well drillers grappling with 
casing. The suspenseful caption is * 
And 200 Tons Hang by a Thread.” 
This National Supply Co., ad _ tells 
how the “Acme-type thread formed 
on Spang Extreme Line Casing 
has all the strength needed to protect 
your strings against sudden pull-outs.” 

Nobody could have a worse prob- 
lem than the fellow in the Internation- 
al Resistance Co. ad, who’s having no 
luck at all trying to get a bunch of 
tremendous fish into a sardine can. 
This ridiculous analogy is intended 
to help the reader appreciate IRC’s 
small-size resistors. 

Equally ridiculous is the sketch of 
a frustrated electrician in an Ai 
craft-Marine Products ad who won 
ders “How Shall I End It All?” An- 
swer is. “Let AMP Solve Your Wiring 
Problems.” 

“Roebling saved your life?” is a 
somewhat far-fetched headline to get 
the reader into the tale, told by one 
man to another, of Roebling’s emer 
gency service. 

An Air Express ad tells the actual 


trInternational Nickel 
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20 Ways To Stop Trouble Before It Starts! 
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: IT TAKES THOUSANDS OF SHEETS 
of OF DATA T0 PUT A PLANT TO BED! 


(’s In the process industries, all new plants, new products—all plant improve- 
ment beyond the mere replacement stage—are bedded down solidly in 


facts. 
Li 
on For facts are the pathway from idea to plant. Methods, materials, equip- 
An 


ine 


ment, yields, costs, markets—all must be worked out in detail. When the 
new plant is built and operating, when the new product is made, every 
. one of the seven specifying groups has had a part in collecting and 
vet weighing these necessary facts. 


Where do these facts come from? Where do process industries men get 
the thousands of sheets of data needed to decide? Usually from | & EC 
—the fact-book of the industries—the key to original application of both 
equipment and materials. For | & EC is the one publication that carries 
all the facts—in complete working detail. 


That's why hundreds of manufacturers advertise in | & EC. With its 
emphasis on facts in full detail, | & EC reaches 33,000 subscribers (ABC) 
across all title groups. Wherever you find a searching mind, one who 
needs to know the facts, you'll find an | & EC reader. 


If your own sales goal is set beyond mere maintenance sales, you'll find 
| & EC a good place to put your product's most important facts. 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Key to original applications 


Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 


rts 
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tandard Motor Products 





story of a tube distributor who, “with 
700 vacuum tubes needed 
would find profits 


more than 
by industry 
consumed by L00% 
by ordering tubes as needed via Air 


9 , 
inventories. But 


Express, he can hold inventories to 
25%. Headline: “$1,500 inventory 
abolished—at a cost of $4.46.” 


Conflict: Advertiser v. problem 

*&In 12 different oil wells, pipe got 
stuck. In ten of the cases, Black Magi 
(a product of Oil Base, Inc.) was suc 
cessful in loosening it. The ad tells 
briefly about each of the cases, as for 
example: 


Pipe stuck at 10,360 ft Black 
Magic loosened it in one day after 34 


days of jarring and working the pips 


Note that in two cases Black Magix 


failed. One case is described this way: 


> days after pipe froze in a deep 
well (17,696 ft), and crude oil and 
tried without suc 
Black Magu 
Pips raised 151% ft. but would not 


emulsion mud were 


cess, operat Ww resort { to 


come loose 


This ad is 100% more successful by 
admitting the two failures than if only 
the ten successes had been mentioned. 
We'd say that the score made by 


LIONEL ORMSBY, account executive 





who wrote the copy, and Huco Ham- 
ER, art director, of Dozier Graham 
k astman, Los Angeles, is “one ad, one 
winner. 


Conflict: Product v. problem 


Any job to which a product is as- 
can be considered as a chal- 


% 0.1 Base 


signed 


10 out of 12 ERS 
attempts BR PS Ee Se 

to free stuck ean Le 

drill pipe were 

saccesctol wth BLACK, M 






, 
Qubast 


OIL BASE, INC. 
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Product versus the problem 
Allis Chalmers 
Upson- Walton 


Gray Iron 
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| Nine Years on the Job.. 
WCrushing Tough Trap Rock 
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Twin Disc Coupling 
American Brass 














Taming a River of Coal 
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lenge and the story of the product's 
success can be made exciting by the 
way it's told. 

“Gray Iron resists Corrosion” is an 
example of the simplest form of this 
type of “conflict” ad. Resist, of course, 
is a ‘conflict’ word, and corrosien 
is a ‘bad’ word, 

“Nine Years on the Job . . Crush- 
ing Tough Trap Rock” sounds like a 
real achievement for Allis-Chalmers 
crushers. “Taming a River of Coal” is 
the dramatic lead to the story of how 
1 Twin Dise Coupling helped to cush- 
ion “the jolting caused by intermit- 
tent loading and starts and _ stops.” 
“It Takes a Hot-Foot with a Grin!” is 
how Standard Motor Products de- 
scribed its Blue Streak contact which 
‘can take more punishment with less 
squawking than any other contact in 
the business. 

More good words in the Briggs 
Shock Absorber Co., headline, “In 
Scorching Heat—on Roughest 
Roads,” and in the copy lead: “In 
sizzling summer heat. shock absorber 
fluid loosens up and flows freer. It’s 
harder for the piston to control.” 

The Upson-Walton Co., selling two 
types of rope in one ad, stages the 
neat stunt of contrasting the two in 
respect to the conditions they must 
meet. Under the heading “Some Ropes 
Fool You.” copy says: 


U-W 6x37 wire rope with hemp cen- 
ter is excellent for factory cranes be- 
cause it is flexible and resists bending 
fatigue 

BUT 
tor hot ladle cranes U-W 6x37 LW.R.C 
rope is better because the metallic center 


resists intense heat 


And American Brass Co. contrasts 
two problems that American Flexible 
Metal Connectors were called upon 
to handle—one on a coin-operated 
phonograph, the other on an “entire- 
ly different” product, a flow meter. 
Headline: “A nickel-in-the-slot 

1000 p.s.i. on the line.” 










Conflict: Product v. competitor 
Material had to be specified for the 
burner wall of a boiler rated at 520. 
000 Ib. steam per hour fired by pul- 
verized coal. “What refractory but 
PLIBRICO can do this job so well?” 

“You'll transfer more BTU’s per 
dollar invested . . than with any other 
exchanger”—too bad Ross Heater & 
Mfg. Co. didn’t support this claim 
with better evidence than “embodying 
highest standards of construction, 
etc.” 

\ photo of coil upon coil of dif- 
ferent-sized v-belts hanging on hooks 
in a stock room is contrasted with 4 
second photo of four reels of Vs 
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FACTORY has more paid subscribers in the 
Plant Operating Group than any other publication 


exclusively serving the manufacturing industries 


Number one objective of most manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, tools, supplies, or services, is to sell the plant 
operating group in the manufacturing industries. It’s not 
only the most important buying group, but by long odds it 
is manufacturing’s largest group numerically. 


For example ... Factory had the opportunity to study the 
returns of surveys conducted over 16 manufacturers’ own 
mailing lists. .In these studies, all the respondents — the 
manufacturers’ customers and prospects — were asked to 
identify themselves by function. From these 16 lists, em- 
bracing widely diversified products, it was found that nu- 
merically there were nearly twice as many plant operating 


men as there were of any other group. 


And it’s a rapidly growing group. Any number of important 
industry trends tend to increase the number of plant oper- 


ating men needed to carry on manufacturing. 


As the plant operating group has grown, so has Factory’s 
coverage of it. FAcrory now brings industrial advertisers 
over 51,000 paid subscribers and more plant operating men 
than pay to read any other industrial magazine. 


Wa\en hosnee 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGrow-Hill Publication, «© 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 N Y 
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Product versus competitor: Plibrico 


Jacques Wolf 


(Manheim Manufacturing & Belting 
Co.). “Here’s Your Cure for V-belt 
confusion: With only four reels of 
Veelos you can make up more than 
316 sizes of endless v-belts.”’ 

It's easy to see. from two phot 
graphs in a Norton Co. ad, that a 
“less refractory brick, in one boiler 
did not resist slag action and clinket 
adhesion.” while the “Crystolon Brick, 
in adjoining boiler, are as good as 
new.” 

lwo photographs, in a Jacques 
Wolf & Co. ad of liquid graduates 
“the contents are identical, ex« ept for 
a srnall percentage of LOMAR PW”: 
prove the better dispersing action of 
this new product. 

It is also possible merely to intimate 
that another product wouldn't be as 
successful in overcoming a fault or 
handicap. “You can't twist a TRI- 
CLAD motor out of line” suggests that 
what can happen to other motors can 
not happen to a G-E Tri-Clad. And 
Johns-Manville makes a similiar im 
plication in an ad about “An oil seal 
that’s tailor-made to resist corrosion.” 

“Avoid ‘Weak Links’ in your piping 
cautions A. M. Byers Co. 


system. 
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A. M. Byers Co. 








Ross Heater & Mfg. Co. 
Before and after: 


“Merely stating that the piping system 
is to be black or galvanized wrought 
iron is not enough; the use of wrought 
iron nipples should be specifically 
designated.” 


Conflict: before and after, 
wrong and right 


The filling station operator is asked, 
“How Much Did You Make on Auto 
Bulbs Today?”, and the illustration, 
an angry cash register bawling out 
the operator, shows he didn’t make 
any. The operator is then reminded 
that “the average car has 20 to 25 
bulbs and they need replacing con- 
stantly.” Second part of this Westing- 
house ad shows a happy cash regis- 
ter congratulating the operator for 
hav ing tried “the one-week test: check 
every bulb of every car that comes 
into your station.” 

\ watchman dreaming (“Will he 
wake up in time?) is contrasted with 
the statement. “C-O-Two Is a 24-hour 
a day automatic fire watchman.” 


Conflict: two apparently 
opposed objectives 


“Eight Hungry Mouths to Feed 


Westinghouse 


Norton 
C-O-Two 


Veelos 


at Everyday Low Cost” describes the 
conflict between the necessity to feed 
eight boiler house bunkers and _ the 
desire to keep conveying costs low 
a conflict neatly resolved by a Ste- 
phens-Adamson system. 
25% More Hole. . 50% Less Cost” 
that’s the record made by a drilling 
Detroit Diesel En- 
gines. Footage drilled increased 25°, 
fuel costs were “slashed in half” when 
the GM Diesels took over. 


rig powered by 


Conflict: reader v. ad 


Sometimes, when a firm makes sev- 
eral types of a product, it will ask the 
reader to select between the types ind 
then will tell him that each type is 
best for some particular purpose. 
General Electric asks the reader to 
tell which of three metallic rectifiers 
“is best,” and promptly supplies the 
answer: “No one type is ‘best’ 
The correct choice depends upo! the 
application.” The conflict came 1 
with the question. 

\ somewhat similar Grinnell Co. 
ad asks: “Which of These /’ipe 
Fittings Is the Right One?,” shows 
the nine fittings and the application, 
and then goes on to say: 
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Opposed objectives: 


Armstrong 





Alemite 
Kellogg 


i knew the conditions, you, as a 


1 plumbing and 
could tell exactly 


heating con- 


what pipe« 


vould be the right one for this 


iny other spot 
nanutfacturer of 


iob to have 


’ 


Pipe fittings, 
a complete line 
) yOu at any time and at any 


through your local plumbing 


ting jobber 


| of declaring simply that 
gives you unrestricted choice 
nent combinations.”’ Alemite 
ir combinations and asks the 
Which combination do you 


eatland Steel Products Co. 
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Stephens-Adamson Detroit Diesel Reader versus ad: G-E 


Wheatland Steel 
Synthane 


each of two 
hands reaching into a bin of ¢ -ouplings. 
The question, “Which bin has the bo- 
nus?”, is answered, upside down, at 
the bottom of the ad: “No. 1. of 
course—clean couplings are Wheat- 
land couplings.” 


ad presents two photos, ¢ 


“4-in. line requires 85% Magnesia 
2 in. thick on all surfaces. including 
fittings. Which form of insulation is 
best for the flanged fitting shown 
here?” Reader is given two "che! ces: 


then copy tells thud a foreman ac- 


tually did the job, using Armstrong 
Industrial Insulation. 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 

















| eee 


A 


Co., poses a “question with an unex- 
pected answer”... 

Q. Can a reasonable gain be realized 
from a telephone repeater installed on a 
wire line over which a Carrier system is 
operating without using a special bal- 
ance netwoik? 

A. Yes—if a Kellogg Voice Fre- 
quency Telephone Repeater is used. The 
Kellogg Repeater with the standard No 
1 balance network will compensate for 
the low-pass line filter in the carrier 
terminal 





presents seven 
“What 3 points 
’ The 


Synthane Corp. 
blueprints and asks, 
have these 7 Jobs in common?’ 
answer: 





1. All of them have an unusual com 
bination of requirements. 

2. All of them are made from Syn- 
thane laminated plastics. 

3. All of them are machined from 

Synthane tubes or rods. 

Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Co. challenges the reader with “Who 
Says ‘All Motors Are Pretty Much 
Alike’?”, and then proceeds to list 
four features which “alone make Re- 
liance the motor for you.” 


Conflict: Reader v. Himself 


“Your plant has been burned and 
there have been major casualties”, 
imagines another Grinnell Co. ad. 
“How will you answer your conscience 
now?” Ad gives five facts about fires 
and leads up to a plug for automatic 
sprinklers. 

Continental Can Co., tells a food 
processor what he “should not have 
on his mind in the peak canning 
season.” What not: a can supply prob- 


lem. 


— Reader v. other parties 


Can you afford to waste what 
IRON FIREMAN users are saving?” 
brings the performance story of the 
product right home to the reader. 





Conflict: between tivo 
other parties 


Best example is the famous Arm- 
strong Cork Co. campaign in which 
two people argue violently the rela- 
tive merits of asphalt tile and linoleum 
floors for their respective businesses 

both of which flooring materials 
are made by Armstrong. 

And in a Bristol Co. ad, a pencil, 
representing the design engineer, and 
a wrench, representing the assembly 
man, debate the advantages of a 
Bristol socket head cap screw and 
come to the conclusion they both bene- 


fit. 
Conflict: in a paradox 


“Only 4 Men on His Payroll—but 
James Raymond has over 1,000 scien- 
tists and technicians working for him.” 
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Bristol's Socket Head Cap Screws 
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Only 4 Men 
jon His Payroll 


BUT JAMES RAYMOND HAS OVER | 000 SCIENTISTS 
AND TECHNICIANS WORKING FOR HIM - 
ASSURING MIM Q@CALITY PRODLCTS — BUDDING 
YOUR CONFIDENCE IN Bit 
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RELY ON THE FLYING RED HORSE FOR WHAT YOU WANT! BEG 

Gunes SOCKET scCaews SS eS — : 
Reader versus ad: Reliance Reader versus himself: Grinnell Continental Can Reader versus other parties: Iron Fireman 
Bristol Socony-Vacuum Koroseal 
Explanation is that Socony-Vacuum’s It's one of a series dramatizing our curiosity, but we're still sufficient: 
research facilities “contribute to the and very well, we think—some of the ly intrigued to tackle the body copy. 

eens - fe , ; applications of Shell Industrial Lu- a : 
success of James Raymond and 46, Py i ——— ee 


OOO Mobilgas dealers and jobbers like 
him.” 

“Chairs You Can Treat Like a 
Floor” is the beautiful headline on a 
Goodrich ad that tells about Koroseal. 
Referring to the illustration, copy 
starts: 


| 


That's a light yellow chair—beauti 
ful, before those muddy shoes and juicy 
ipples got on it. But, just a quick swipe 


with a soapy cloth, and lirt and sticky 
fruit juice will be gone, the chair lik 
new again, and scratches trom even 
those big shoes. That's because the up 
holstery is Koroseal flexible materi 


Problem for the Class 


We're going to do some thinking, 
right out here in front of you, about 
an ad that Shell Oil ran on the inside 
front cover of Time. Perhaps you'll 
be interested in thinking along with 
us and helping us to reach a con- 


clusion. 
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bricants. 


: ‘ you say this to today’s electronic Dic 
It’s a full color ad showing, as the 


taphone Time-Master, your words 


cut reveals, a quite attractive young recorded on a tough plastic Memobelt e 
lady emerging from an envelope which and five can be mailed for a t 


has just been torn open (in a rather cent stamp! 
unconventional fashion, it will be no- 
ticed) by a letter opener that is con- 
siderably larger than the young lady. 
The headline is: “Slim. new sec retary 
travels by mail.” 

That’s an attention-getter, to be 
sure, and has plenty of curiosity ap- 
peal, compelling us to find out what 
it’s all about. 


Very interesting, particularly if we 
haven't already been exposed to Di 
taphone’s own advertising and be- 
come familiar with the opportunity, 
through the Time-Master, to mail di 
tation before it is transcribed. 

Certainly, it’s a good ad, so far, 
Dictaphone. But nothing yet. except 
for the clue in the caption, about the 


for 


Inevitably. we read the small-type ; oe 
= i product made by the people whio at 
caption before we read the main text. . ‘ ; 
~ wpe paying for the space. Let's go o 
(That's standard—people are duck , 
soup for « captions and footnotes.) It Compact though complex, ¢ Ae 
tells us that “Dictaphone Corporation, Time-Master is machined like a super! 
big name in business. manufactures watch. Every step of manufacture, 19 
: P : : cluding industrial lubrication, es K 
dictating machines to precision stand- 
a" from years of experience. R 
ards. Shell engineers reduced the num- 
ber of industrial lubricants used, and This, we observe, is the tie-in. Now 
increased plant efficiency.” we're ready for the “commercial, 
This information takes the edge off but there’s some question, 4! this 
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Representatives NG .o* | 
Now Simpson-Reilly Ltd. he. “ Cleveland (14) 
~ Harold L. Stuart 








EVERYTHING’S UP 
... BUT THE COST 





LATEST CENSUS data reveals 

a healthy growth of woodworking. 

Progress that is encouraging to all 

who sell this basic manufacturing industry. 

In year ending May, 1949 more than $165 millions 
were spent. For machinery . . . wood finishes . . . 
adhesives . . . abrasives—all used in fabrication. 

Less than 4,000 of 40,000 plants made these purchases . 
three quarters of all money spent. Paid circulation and 
part controlled increased from four to more than 8,000 
now geographically parallels 95% of buying power. 
Latest news and new product data attracts toep-management 
and plant operating men alike. Reading matter on every 
page activates every advertising message. Readership 
limited to ably financed fabricators’ brings more 


quality inquiries ... more than 2,000 (cards) serviced 


from recent issue. 77% of advertisers have used space 
more than 20 years. Preferred by their salesmen. 
Rate per thousand lowest in field. 

If you sell wood fabricators tell “em here. Always use 
in combination with other good papers . . . and success 
of your advertising campaign will be assured. 

Want to know what your competitors are getting from it? 
Ask your agency or write Woodworkers Reporter, 


Cosgrove Publishing Co.. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 






Chicago (1) 
Fred R. Jones 
228 N. LaSalle St. 


oa STate 2-5096 





# 852 Leader Building 
‘ MAine 9357 
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SMELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





point, about whether we'll stay with 
the ad. Having learned its about lu- 
bricating oil (nowhere nearly so in- 
teresting a commodity as a slim, new 
secretary that travels by mail) and 
being somewhat chary of copy that 
discusses “years of exp ‘rience,’ were 
almost inclined to spare ourselves the 
agony of reading about Shell “re- 
sear Ta 

But then the first word in the next 
paragraph catches us. “Recently.” 
That looks as though a story is about 
to begin... we decide to hang on. 


R t S engin Ss wer 1 
no 6 tudy e< 


in Dictapt plants—reduce t 


Well, now. We had expected a 
paean of praise honoring Shell qual 
ity and the research men who are re 
sponsible for that quality (which 
wouldn't mean a darned thing to us 
because we suspect that all lubricant 
quality is pretty much standard from 
company to company and were so 
phisticated enough to realize that 
Shell's research facilities probably 
arent any better than Socony-Vacu 
um’s or Sun’s or what-not) .. . in- 
stead, we learn that 70% of a plant's 
requirements could be satisfied with 
just two Shell Lubricants. 

This interests us because it would 
sure be nice to simplify purchasing 
and inventory. We read on. 
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SHELL “3-BARREL” FLEET 





Shell Oil 


and the tals they fabricate, (2) Eco 
nomical first cost, (3) Staying powe! 
Reports Dictaphon “Objectives have 
been met. Plant efficiency, under the 
Shell Lubrication Plant, substantially 
ised 


ncre 


Last paragraph of the copy sum- 
marizes the elements in the lubrication 
plan: “study and analysis of plant and 
machines; engineering counsel; ad- 
vice on applying lubricants; sched- 
ules and controls for each machine; 
periodic reports on progress.” 

Now this, we feel, is a good ad, but 
in our case, its fate hung on that one 
word, Recently. Had it not been for 
that one word, the ad would still have 
been a good ad, but for Dictaphone, 
not Shell. 

So the question in our mind is: does 
this ad take too great a chance borrow- 
ing Dictaphone’s sales story for the 
sake of attention at the risk of losing 
the Shell message ? 

Theoretically, any one of Dicta- 
phone's suppliers could use that il- 
lustration and that headline. In 
neither is there the slightest sugges- 
tion of Shell’s connection with D‘c- 
taphone. Perhaps, that’s good—per- 
haps, if the ad were more obviously 
devoted to lubricants, it wouldn't be 
read half as much. (Lubricant ads 
average low Starch ratings, indicating 
low inherent product interest.) 

But, perhaps the way it is, it’s higher 
readership is attributable to a non- 
counting bonus of non-industrial ex- 
ecutives and curiosity readers. Per- 


haps half as many readers would in- 
clude more desirable readers. On the 
other hand, of course, the signature 
and the trade-mark clearly identify 
the ad as a Shell ad. so we cannot ex- 
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pect too many people to be fooled. 
And on still another hand, perhaps 
Shell counts any reader (housewife 
or doctor) as a potential customer for 
its gasoline and so wastes no circula- 
tion. 

However, if the Dictaphone story 
had been handled more directly as a 
lubricant case history, with less about 
the Dictaphone machine and more 
about the benefits to the Dictaphone 
Company, would the ad have done a 
better job in reaching the best typ 
of prospect for the type of lubricant 
being advertised ? 

Shell, when it addresses the fleet 
market, talks about its “New 3-Bar- 
rel Plan”’—which means that only 
three different lubricants are needed 
to service fleets. There’s nothing 
subtle. nothing indirect, about this 
ad. Streamer headline: “Fleet Opera 
tors: Here’s BIG News!” Then: 


Shell's New 3-Barrel Plan 

1. Cuts down time for vehic! 
brication 

2. Assures foolproof lubri« 
plication 


3. Cuts costs simplifies StOCKINS 


The little animated oil-drop (hardly 
an original device in this field) points 
to three barrels, holds up three tingets 
and shouts “Just 3 barrels.” (Rule in 
radio: “Tell ‘em what you tell ‘em 3 
times.” ) Then the copy describes the 
different jobs each of the three type 
will handle. Finally, an ample « oupon 
for requesting information on the 2% 
Barrel Plan.” 

The question for the class is: hich 
Shell ad is the better ad? 


The Copy Chasers 
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How pu rchases are fin gerprinted 
within the process industries! 


Process engineers are secretive critters—of necessity. So confidential is their 
planning, so carefully guarded are their processes, that your salesmen have 
little opportunity to go to bat, because they seldom know who’s inside the plant 
serving up the specifications. 


Day after day, week after week, for twelve full months of the year, Chemical 
Engineering Catalog and Chemical Materials Catalog are being “fingered” for 
facts, by process men confronted with buying and specifying problems. 


These men, in many thousands of Dun & Bradstreet-rated plants, are responsible 
for allocating upwards of three hundred million dollars annually for new 
facilities, for plant maintenance, and for development and research. Tiey need 
your product facts. And they reach for them behind their screen of secrecy by 
consulting their Reinhold Catalogs (CMC for materials, CEC for equipment) 
which tell and sell without talking. 


To be sure your 1950-51 catalog will perform full duty the year ’round in all 
the right plants before the right men, talk with your Reinhold catalog repre- 
sentative now. He’s an expert on catalog distribution to the process industries. 


PROCESS CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


INDUSTRIES 


cara CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


1949-50 REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND «+ BUFFALO «SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


August 
Volume 9.9°, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
Track 
Class 


Export 


Grand Total 


Year to Date 
Volume 6.7°, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
rrade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages 
Aero Digest 70 71 
American Aviation (semi 

mo.) 3 34 
American Builder 149 148 
American City 115 123 
American Dyestuff Reporter 81 83 
American Machinist (bi-w "21 *252 
American Printet 33 43 
Analytical Chemistry 3 32 
Architectural Forum 113 110 
Architectural Reeord 150 162 
Automotive Industries (semi 

mo 134 15 
Aviation Operations *43 $104 
Aviation Week “1433 *11 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w 1133 152 
Bedding &5 97 
Better Reads 32 32 
Brewers’ Digest 35 38 
Brick & Clay Record *40 *40 
Bus Transportation 110 124 
Butane-Propane News (414 x 

hI *87 *104 
(anner (w.) *6R 7 
Ceramic Industry *59 *62 
Chemical & Engineering 

News (w.) 12% 122 
Chemical Engineering "2415 °258 
Chemical Industries "06 *106 
Chemical Processing Preview 118 107 
Civil Engineering 38 39 
Coal Age 149 162 
Commercial Car Journal 158 194 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x 14) 58 57 
Construction Digest (bi-w 134 *126 
Construction Methods *112 *118 
Constructor 28 2 
Dairy Record ‘78 R2 
Design News R& 4 
Diesel Progress (9 x 12) 11 50 
Distribution Age 4 63 
Drilling 72 62 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry *92 *120 
Electric Light & Power 78 R4 
Electrical Engineering *51 °57 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance *R2 *111 
Flectrical South 39 17 
Electrical West 70 R2 
Electrical World (w *2°% 225 
Electronics °175 *183 
Engineering & Mining Journal 100 111 
Engineering News Record 

(w.) *231 *244 
Excavating Engineer 3 39 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance , 186 236 
Fire Engineering 18 17 
Fleet Owner 111 123 
Food Industries *123 *147 
Food Packer *33 *50 
Food Processing Preview 66 54 
Foundry *167 *208 
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Page ° 

1949 1948 Change Change 

14,453 15,797 1,344 8.5 

1.838 5,493 655 ~—11.9 

1,760 1,917 157 8.2 

993 1,270 277 21.8 

22.041 24,477 2,433 9.9 
Page % 

1949 1948 Change Change 

132,731 140,054 7,323 5.2 

16,337 51,424 5,087 — 99 

16,599 17,707 1,108 6.3 

9,217 10,448 -1,231 11.8 

204,884 219,633 14,749 6.7 

Industrial Group 1949 1948 

Pages 
Gas 18 36 
Gas Age (bi-w.) R80 79 
Heating & Ventilating 72 76 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 112 126 
Ice Cream Review 69 88 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry 118 111 
Industrial Finishing (444x614) 65 85 
Industry & Power 125 135 
Inland Printer 879 51 
Iron Age (w.) 1§*438 "495 
Machine Design *180 *200 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 

(4% x 6%) 186 241 
Machinery §234 §254 
Manufacturers Record *35 *38 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 8&5 94 
Mass Transportation 28 35 
Materials & Methods 97 124 
Mechanical Engneering 79 94 
Mechanization *88 *101 
Metal Finishing 60 66 
Metal Progress 102 105 
Milk Dealer 182 92 
Mill & Factory *189 "204 
Mining Engineering 26 24 
Modern Machine Shop (4% x 

614) 192 247 
Modern Packaging *118 *138 
Modern Plastics °127 *128 
Modern Railroads 60 45 
National Butter & Cheese 

Journal 33 42 
National Petroleum News (w.) 102 106 
National Provisioner (w.) 129 142 
National Safety News 43 54 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 1°423 *457 
Organic Finishing s 13 
Operating Engineer *45 *43 
Packaging Parade (9% x 12) i8 49 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World 59 86 
Paper Mill News (w.) $*114 *8§126 
Paper Trade Journal (w **150 *168 
Petroleum Engineer 155 133 
Petroleum Processing 59 55 
Petroleum Refiner *111 *149 
Pit & Quarry *95 *101 
Plant Engineering 31 16 
Plating 44 47 
Power *204 *204 
Power Generation 62 74 
Practical Builder 79 87 
Printing Magazine 58 60 
Product Engineering *216 *252 
Production Engneering & 

Management 63 70 
Products Finishing (414x614) 60 70 
Progressive Architecture 82 88 
Purchasing *191 191 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 

Locker Plant 49 61 


UGUST ADVERTISING volume 

figures of the 237 business pa. 
pers reporting to INDUSTRIAL Mark er. 
ING show a loss of 9.9%, compared to 
August, 1948, while the first eizht 
months totals of 204,884 pages show 
a loss of 6.7%, as compared with the 
219,633 pages for the first eight 
months of 1948. 

The biggest drop for August oc. 
cured in the 17 papers of the Export 
group, with a loss of 21.8%. and a 
cumulative decline for the first eight 
months of 11.8%. The 144 Industrial 
papers recorded an August loss of 
8.5%, and 5.2% for the year to date. 

The 51 Trade papers dropped 655 
pages in August, or 11.9%, and 
showed an over all loss of 9.9%, while 
25 Class publications lost 157 pages, 
or 8.2%, with a year to date decline 


of 6.3% ° 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications 
are monthlies and have standard 
7 x 10 inch type page 


Industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages 
Railway Age (w.) 180 175 
Railway Engineering & 

Maintenance 16 63 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 83 101 
Railway Purchases & Stores 80 RE 
Railway Signaling & s 

Communications 34 35 
Roads & Streets at 74 
Rock Products §°145 §°140 
Sewage Works Engneering 20 21 
Shears 45 45 
Southern Lumber Journal *7¢ * Sf 
Southern Lumberman 153 141 
Southern Power & Industry 6 9 
Steel (w.) 1° 385 *436 
Supervision 6 1: 
relephone Engineer * 46 59 
Telephony (w.) *9 *114 
Textile Industries 146 125 
Textile World 191 201 
Timberman *101 *118 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7) 7¢ *85 
Tool Engineer se 82 
Trafic World (w.) R89 103 
Water & Sewage Works 52 53 
Water Works Engineering 4: De) 
Welding Engineer 41 5f 
West Coast Lumberman 113 119 
Western Canner and Packer *45 *4. 
Western Construction News *83 *99 
Western Industry *4 *§ 
Wood Worker *68 °7 
Woodworking Digest (4%4 x : 

6%) *155 *179 
World Oil *191 *198 
World Petroleum 51 52 

Total 14.453 15,797 

Trade Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

Air Conditoning & Refrigera i 

tion News (w.) (1114x16) ‘70 *86 
American Artisan 107 119 
American Druggist 100 11 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer 

chandiser (bi-w.) #421 131 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) *147 *166 
Building Supply News 109 110 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 9 

Combinations *16 MH 
Druggist Editions 66 
General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 93 " 

Grocery Editions : 69 is 
Department Store Economist 59 ° 
Domestic Engineering 147 1 
Electrical Dealer 39 53 
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— Reminder — 


Product Advertising to 60.338 Specifiers and Buvers in 
the Larger Plants In All Industries . . . . Timed to Sell 
When and Where this selected group look for their 


i current product needs ....costs only $110 to $120 a 


KQUIPMENT \EWS 














60,338 BUYERS and SPECIFIERS 
11,051 (18.27° 


23.959 (39.60%) in production and plant 
operation 


o) in administrative group 


16.580 (27.40%) concerned with engineering 


IN LARGER PLANTS 
52.083 (86.1%) 
33.362 (55.1%) 





in plants rated $100,000 and up 
in plants rated $1,000,000 and 
over 


IN ALL INDUSTRIES 


giving opportunity to reach known markets and 
to explore new ones in all classes of manufactur- 
Ing plants 








WHO USE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS FOR BUYING REFERENCE 
88.55 have REQUESTED that LE N be mailed 
to them monthly 
87.9% currently indicated as reading it regularly 
96.4% currently indicated as using it to look for 
their current product needs 


COSTS ONLY $110 to $120 AN ISSUE 


for an effective, factual product or product appli- 
cation advertisement 


FURTHER DETAILS? 


Write for just issued C C A Statement and a copy 


of “The TIEN PLAN” 


Good forSELLING...because...UsedforBU YING 


Circulation 60,338 





Total Distribution 65,174 















INDUSTRIAL BQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N, Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh “y 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 
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ges 
1948 


Po 
Trade Group 1949 


“Nectrices Merchandising 
mieeeree ferchandising 106 153 


Electrical Wholesaling *67 *8i 


Farm Equipment Petailing ah 103 
Farm lmpiement News : d 

(bi-w.) $9143 "146 
Fucloil & Oil Heat 19 8; 


Glass Digest 2% 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hatchery & Feed 3h 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Hosiery Merchand.sing 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
lmplement Kecord 

Industrial Distribution 
Interiors 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w.) 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Motor 
Motor Ags 
Motor Service (44,x6%) 


NJ (National Jeweler) 
(54 x7) 

National Bottlers’ Gazett 

Nutional Furniture Review 


Office Appliances 


Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Poultry Supply Dealer 
Progressive Crocer (44x74) 


Sheet Metal Worker "6 
Southern Automotive Journal 108 
Southern Hardware 73 
Sporting Coods Dealer 151 
Sports Ag 3) 
Super Market Merchandising 95 


Variety Merchandiser 
(4°. 46 ) 


Wood Construction & Build 
ing Materialist 10 12 


Total 1,838 5,493 


Class Group 1949 1948 
Pages 


Advertising Age (w 
(104%,x14 

American Funeral Director 

American Hairdresser 

American Restaurant 


Banking (7x10-3/16) 


Casket & Sunnvside 
Chain Ster Ag 
Fountain Pestaurant 
Combinations 
Cleaning & Laundry World 


Dental Survey 


Fountain Service 


Hospital Manag 

Hotel Manageme 

Hotel Month's 

Hotel World-Re 
iu »x1t) 


Industrial Marketing 


Journal f the Vmeoriean 
Medical Associat 


Laundry \ae 

Medical 1 nomies (41,x6 

Modern Beauty Shep 

M xniern M clicine SeTii-mo,.} 
(4°, x6 1) 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygien 1-5/1€x7-! 

Restaurant Management 

School Execut' ve School 
Equipment News 


School Manugement 
(90114 


Total 


104 


Export Group 


American Automobile . 

(overseas cdition) 67 
Anv rican Exporter (two 

editions) 158 
American Exporter Industrial 

itwo editions) 129 
Automovil Americano 82 


Caminos y Calles 
Farmaceutico 

Hacienda (two editions) 
El Hospital 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccicn 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 
McGraw-Hill Digest 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Aerea 
Latinoamericana 

Revista Rotaria 

Spanish Oral Hygiene 


(1-5/10x7-3/16) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
Total 993 1,270 
Includes a special issue 
*Includes classified advertising 
Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 


7 x 10 units, 1 sold as pages 
Estimated 
‘Four issues 
Five issucs 


HOSIERY MERCHANDISING, a new publi- 
cation, was formerly the Hosicry Mcrchan- 
dising section cf HOSIERY INDUSTRY 
WEEKLY Advertising volume figures for 
Hosiery Merchand sing for 1918 were taken 
from that section of Hesiery Industry 
Weckly, and these figures were not included 
in the 1918 totals of Hosiery Industry 
Weekly 


CORRECTIONS 


The May, 1948 issue of HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT was a special issue 


Aviation Week 


Six months total pages for Aviation 
Week were incorrectly listed in July 
Advertising Volume figures. These cor- 
rected figures should read: 751 pages 
for 1949, 649 pages for 1948. 


Gas Age 

The corrected six months total adver- 
tising volume figures for Gas Age 
should be: 526 pages for 1949, 536 pages 
for 1948. 


Samuel D. Wolff Moves 


Samuel D. Wolff & Assoc., industrial 
publication representatives, has moved 


to 101 W. 3lst. St. New York. 


McGraw-Hill Adopts New 
Catalog Page Trim Size 

\ new standard page trim size of 84% 
x 11” has been adopted by the catalog 
service division ot McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, which eliminates 
a problem that has long bothered manu- 
facturers in preparing special copy to 
fit former page specifications that were 
8hxexll”. 

In making this change in page size, 
McGraw-Hill conforms to the recom- 
mendation of the American Standards 
Association. A recent resolution of the 
association’s committee for vendor's cata- 
logs suggested the 84x11” size as the 
standard for sales literature and printed 
buying information. McGraw-Hill covers 
four basic fields: electrical, textile, 
min:ng and food processing industries. 


CONSTRUCTION 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
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Grucion 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


W h y ? . . because CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


" AND EQUIPMENT readers—field engineers 
and contractors—buy and use conveying 
equipment Barber-Greene makes. 


THe Barser-GREENE Company knows the buying power of the 
field engineers and contractors who are responsible for getting 
construction work done on time and at a profit. 
They know how busy these men are when work is under way, 
and how hard it is for salesmen to catch up with them often enough 
and in time to influence their buying decisions. Here are 12 other conveyor manu- 
So ... Barber-Greene has been putting advertising to work in facturers who advertise in CON- 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, since 1926, to po mend se meena ce: Bisse 
: = ee : o reach the men ‘‘on location 
multiply their sales contacts . . . to arouse prospects’ interest in who select and buy the equipment 
the features of their equipment . . . to create a preference for they use and maintain. 
BARBER-GREENE ... to prepare the way for their own and their 
distributors’ salesmen. Athey Products Corp. 
For symm wg —— and contractors .. . all = the Austin- Western Co. 
country ... on all kinds of construction projects . .. mean business 
when they read CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT.* she Benne Ae So. 
Its how-to-do-it, step-by-step pictures and text inform them about The Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
new and improved ways of doing their jobs. Its advertising pages The Farquhar Co. 
keep them up to date on what's available in the equipment, mate- Pioneer Engineering Works 
rials, parts, and supplies they buy and use. George Haiss Mfg. Co. 
That’s why any manufacturer of products construction men buy Sowa Mile. Co 
can find advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND } ie 
EQUIPMENT a means of increasing sales. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Inc. 
* 26,500 paid subscribers by the 6.30.49 ABC statement... Mercer-Robinson Co., Inc. 
plus thousands of pass-along readers. Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 


Universal Engineering Corp. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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‘Dormant Distribution’ 


(Continued from page 41) 

experts in the use of them. We have 
first hand experience in the engineer- 
ing and application of transformers 
and air cylinders to industrial equip- 
ment. We have been fortunate in 
competitors in the furnace 
business willing to purchase our equip- 
ment because they know that we un- 
derstand their applications. 


having 


Diversification from the standpoint 
of the business cycle has been dis- 
cussed with relation to our airport 
lighting equipment. Another product 
which has a similar characteristic is 
the laboratory furnace line, used in 
research laboratories. Experience in- 
dicates that slowing down of produc- 
tion goes hand and hand with in- 
creased research,—research into 
processes which reduce costs and re- 
search into new products. For ex- 
ample, 1938 was an excellent year for 
this kind of laboratory equipment. 


In our advertising, we use chiefly 
papers, direct mail, trade 
show exhibits and sound motion pic- 
tures, and support these with special 
feature articles in business publica- 
tions, publicity releases, an external 
Associ- 


business 


employe publication. Shrout 
ates, Chicago, handles our advertising. 

Outstanding for providing sales 
leads is “Heat Treating Hints,” the 
Lindberg external publication which 
offers authoritative articles by well- 
known metallurgists and heat treaters. 
Stories are slanted to tell potential 
customers methods of handling their 
heat treating easier, faster and at less 
cost. No advertising is included, ex- 
cept to credit Lindberg as publisher. 
Methods described in the articles are 
the how-to-do-it type. Circulation is 
15.000 and names are added only by 


LINDBERG 


Left, a heat treating furnace exhibit at 
Philadelphia. Right, aggressive laboratory equipment deal- 
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PARTICIPATES regularly in trade shows. 
1948 Metal Show, 


Plan Builds Profits 


individual request. The publication 
produces more traceable class sales 
leads than any other single medium. 

\ frequently under-rated medium 
that we have found unusually ef- 
fective is the sound motion picture. 
We convert into movies some of the 
material offered in “Heat Treating 
Hints.” We currently offer two dif- 
ferent films, and 10 prints of each 
film are booked solid from three to 
four months ahead. 

Exhibitors include organizations 
with large heat treating departments 
such as Ford and General Motors, 
technical including the 
American Society for Metals and the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
and engineering colleges of large uni- 
versities such as the University of II- 
linos, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Purdue University. 

In many instances, technical so- 
cieties will book the film for one of 
their monthly meetings, and invite one 
of our sales engineers or research men 


societies 


COMPLETELY 
sold on the effec- 
tiveness of indus- 
trial sound - mov- 
ies, Lindberg also 
believes in inject- 
ing humor into its 


films. Here, the 
boss has just 
caught a heat 
treater sitting 


down on the job. 


to appear on the evening’s program 
along with the movie. These are val. 
uable opportunities for our men to 
make contacts and build good-wil! in 
their territories. 


Our advertising department spends 
a great deal of time and effort in co. 
operating with business paper editors 
in the preparation of exclusive articles 
on subjects pertaining to heat treating 
and metallurgy. We take pains to 
keep the puff out of our releases, and 
prepare them with the thought that 
they should help the reader first— 
that Lindberg comes second, By fol- 
lowing this policy, we find that busi- 
ness paper editors have come to trust 
us, and accept a high percentage of 
our material. 

And so by intense promotional 
work on our main lines, by careful 
planning and restraint in our dormant 
lines, and with a reasonably related 
diversity of products, we manage to 
keep eight different businesses foing. 
It’s like a juggling act—eight balls in 
the air at once—and we can drop two 


or three and still keep the act going 
we hope. 





ers frequently buy their own trade show space—exhibit Lind- 
berg laboratory furnaces along with other laboratory equip 
ment. Photograph by the Boder Scientific Co., Pittsburgh 
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How many "no" men 


LS 





Ii has been well established that purchasing in industry 


is seldom a “one man show”. Of course. it would be 
pretty nice if there actually were only one man (or even 
two or three!) in each plant whom your salesmen could 
contact, tell their story, and sign up the order. But it 


doesn’t work that way. 


Instead, on every sale vou have “no” men to deal with. 
They are the officials who may not be directly concerned 
with the purchase of your product, but their approval 
or recommendation is essential before the sale is com- 
pleted. In 9 cases out of 10 these men have not heard 
your salesmen’s convincing presentation their 
knowledge of your product (or lack of it) has been 
gained from other sources. Yet their “no” can block 


the sale. 


Who are these men? In one case it may be the president 
or treasurer; in another, a production executive . . . or 
an engineer ... or even a foreman whose experience is 
respected. In the average plant, three to six or more 
men have a voice in recommending, specifying or 
approving an order. 


These hidden buying influences, furthermore, are not 
a static group. Promotions, deaths, retirement and 
transfers cause a surprisingly high rate of change. 
Recent studies made of several large companies show 
440° change among executives within a six-year period. 


Reaching end influencing these “no”’ men is one of the 
main jobs of your publication advertising. Establishing 
contact with all of the hidden buying influences and 
with the on-coming crop of new men is a far greater job 
than any sales foree can cope with personally. But 
these men must read industrial publications . . . and 
4 study by the Advertising Research Foundation 
shows that 95% of a business paper audience read the 
advertisements. 
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your advertising reaching? 
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Your best insurance against the lost sale marked 
“reason unknown” is your publication advertising. By 
making widespread, frequent contacts, at a fraction of 
a cent per call, business paper advertising is building 
acceptance among the buying group and acquainting 
the stream of new men with your company and its 


pre mlucts. 
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STEEL, for example, calls upon more than 100,000 
metalworking executives every week. These are the 
men with buying influence in the plants which do over 
96% of all metalworking business ... some of them are 
accessible to salesmen, many are not. High readership 
of STEEL is found among management, production, 
engineering and purchasing officials and this balanced 
coverage is one of the reasons that STEEL is a basic 
medium on the schedules of so many advertisers. They 
want to be sure they are covering all buying influences 


—the “no” men as well as the “known” men. 


mn PENTON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





Publishers of 


STEEL ° MACHINEDESICH *“FounpRy— 


New Equipment Digest 
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| The | 


| 


ELECTRICAL 
| MARKET 


DEFENDS UPON THE | 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER || 


Through the entire strata of in- 








| dustry, plans and specifications | 
| are laid down by the electrical || 
| engineer for every electrical || 

| 


| application. 


| Yes, you'll find, too, || 
| that purchases are 
influenced by that 
| 
| 
| 


key man — the 1] 
Electrical Engineer. | 





SEE PAGE 204 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DaTa 


Market Data Book Num- 
|| ber for valuable irfor- 
mation about electrical 


engineering circulation. Maexet Data 


Book Numste 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


will deliver your message direct- 
| ly to the man who specifies what 
to buy and where to buy it. 


MORE THAN 


| 
50,000 


|| Plus 65 years of technical prog- 
|| ress, offering the lowest page 
| rate per thousand of circulation 
|| of any electrical publication. 
Priced at $300 per page (I2- 


time rate black and white) is 

















your best buy. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Gives You Complete Coverage 
at Minimum Cost 





WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion, rete cards and our latest brochure 
on editorial content and market scope 











Electrical Engineering 
Suite 8, Lower Level ‘ 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. || 
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GE Invites Workers to Join Team 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“how” and “why” of their company’s 
advertising. They do not realize the 
important part advertising plays in 
building business. Often they are 
prone to think of the thousands of 
dollars spent for advertising, not as 
a profitable investment, but as an 
unecessary expense that fritters away 
money that they could well receive in 
larger pay checks. 

The men and women who create 
and produce advertising are frequent- 
ly viewed as “dwellers of ivy towers” 

an odd lot who draw big salaries, 
and do not work too hard. 

GE’s “Chemical Department News” 
has helped explode such incorrect im- 
pressions. On a center spread of the 
latest issue, five news stories and 
eight illustrations are used to tell a 
thorough “reason-why” story of ad- 
vertising covering GE’s comparatively 
new line of chemicals. 


Customer Contact 


In the lead story under a head, 
“One Instance of How Advertising 
Can and Does Get the Business for 
Us...” the company tells how a 
manufacturer of Christmas tree orna- 
ments read an ad about a new GE 
chemical product wondered about 
using it in the manufacture of his own 
product and is now con- 
sidering placing orders that will 
amount to $2,000,000 annually. 

Reminding employes that GE is pri- 


wrote GE 


marily known as a manufacturer of 
electric products, the company ex- 
plains how the ad, in this case, ac. 
complished three objectives in setting 
the stage for more business for the 
chemical department by: 


1. Producing an inquiry that may 
bring in $2,000,000 worth of business 
each year. 

2. Making known to an important 
prospective buyer that GE also is a 
growing factor in the world’s chemical 
industry. 

3. Starting the ornament manu- 
facturer to thinking of how and where 
he could use GE chemical products. 

Pointing up the thought that many 
prospective buyers of chemicals do 
not know about GE chemicals, the 
company continues: 


New Role 


“Long time success—in fact our 
very jobs—depend considerably on 
the success of advertising in educat- 
ing these potential customers to think 
of GE in its new role of chemical pro- 
ducer. Certainly, the department can- 
not expeci to get its share of the busi- 
ness, if vast numbers of potential 
customers are not aware of its serv- 
ices. Advertising’s job is to bring these 
products and services to light—to 
make these potential customers aware 
of them. 

“In the case of some of the newer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC USED this picture and photo on next pags in its Chem- 

ical Dept. employe publ.cation to help explain advertising and sales operations. Ex- 

hibit was part of 1949 convention of the National Industrial Service Association at 
St. Louis. 
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Count us out on these! 


w Soothing smokes... sultry scents... 
snapping cereals...count us out on these! 
Such products—often purchased casually 
and with little or no investigation— 


require one kind of selling. 


But if the purchase calls for important 
money—that’s something else! Then 


people do investigate, they do discriminate. 


This kind of buying requires our kind 
of selling. We advertise capital services 
and durable goods for home, farm, 

and industry—nothing else. Successful 
concentration in this one field has 


made us the largest agency of our kind. 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY 


cAdvertisin g 





Daily News Building: Chicago 6, Illinois 


SPECIALIZING IN DURABLE GOODS AND SERVICES FOR HOME, FARM AND INDUSTRY 
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BLUEPRINT 


"MEXICAN 
TEXTILE MILL 
BUSINESS 


Shocked into action by a factual report 
on the productive status of their industry, 
the National Association of (Mexican) 
Textile Manufacturers has issued a call 
for an immediate rehabilitation program. 
Through an engineering study which 
covered 40,000 looms in Mexican cotton 
mills, 36,000 were discovered to be below 
competitive standards. The gist of this 
study, published in Spanish by the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, appears in English 
in Panamerican Textile Topics. It gives 
figures comparing textile production, ma- 
chine by machine, in Mexico with that 
in the United States. It describes three 
alternative plans advanced by the Asso- 
ciation for the industry’s reconstruction. 
It is yours for the asking! 


$147,000,000.00 (U.S.) for new textile 
machinery to be purchased in the United 
States is the program favored by the 
Mexican manufacturers’ association. The 
bulk of the business will go to American 
manufacturers whose equipment is fa- 
miliar to the Mexican mill men. Most of 
them follow textile machinery develop- 
ments through monthly reports printed 
in their own language in TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS. Giving saturation 
coverage of the textile industry not only 
in Mexico but throughout Latin America 
wherever textiles are manufactured, 
TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS offers 
the lowest cost means for mass communi- 
cation with this industry, quickly and 
effectively. Business is booming below 
the border. It’s time to tie in with it. 


WAL 





Les 


If you haven’t seen a recent issue, 
write for a sample copy. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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chemicals, the department itself 
doesn’t know all the places they might 
be used to do a better, more economi- 
cal job than is possible with older ma- 
terials So chemical department 
ads tell about these new and different 
products. They cite case histories in 
order to stimulate the reader’s think- 
ing about possible applications in his 
own business. 

“Advertising reaches prospects who 
could not be reached by a salesman 
and does it at a very small fraction 
of the cost it would take to have a 
salesman make the initial contact. . .” 

Another short article previews an 


PICTURE explains Gk 





story to the salesmen of their dis. 
tributors. Therefore “Chemical De. 
partment News” also uses space to 
tell how a special program, built 
around a sound slide film, is pre- 
sented before a group of distributors’ 
salesmen to induce them to devote 
more time and effort to the line (in 
this case GE insulation). and to edu. 
cate them as to 

(1) what GE insulation products 
are. 

(2) where they are used and 

(3) why they should be used in 
preference to competitive materials, 

Supporting the news stories are il- 


advertising to emploves 














CENTER SPREAD in GE internal publication aimed at explaining company adver- 
tising to employes used this illustration of business papers to which GE News 
Bureau sends releases to inform industry and public of its new products, services. 


ad from a new series on GE chemicals 

and gives employes advance infor- 
mation on a “news” slant technique 
that features a number of short items 
about a variety of developments in 
the department. 


Importance of Advertising 

GE is careful to explain that space 
advertising is but one of many ad- 
vertising activities that help to bring 
in new business, and that the story of 
the department’s chemicals must also 
he told by other means such as news 
releases to the trade and consumer 
press, product exhibits at trade shows, 
promotional literature of all sorts, 
direct mail, distribution of product 
samples, educational programs for 
distributor salesmen, counter cards, 
banners and window displays. 

Many employes do not realize that 
GE must take the product selling 


lustrations showing, (1) actual ads, 
(2) business papers and consumer 
publications in which GE chemical 
ads run. (3) scenes at distributor 
sales meetings, (4) trade show ex- 
hibits, (5) direct mail pieces and. (6) 
technical brochures. 


One of Many Activities 
A. T. Wolcott. chemical depart- 


ment advertising and sales promotion 
manager, said: “We felt that our em- 
ployes should know of the part which 
advertising plays in building new 
business and establishing leadership 
in industry for our products—in 
other words, the importance of adver- 
tising to them and to their jobs 

Double page spreads telling the 
story of sales, engineering, and manu- 
facturing have been scheduled for 
future issues of “The Chemica! De- 
partment News.” 
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UL NDREDS of small commercial craft under 1,000 
deadweight tons have been ordered and built in 
this country since the war. Right now some 270 of 
these vessels, aggregating 250,000 deadweight tons, are 


under contract. 


Most of them are work boats ferries, barges, tugs. 


towboats, dredges, trawlers and so forth and their 
construction offers a large and steady market for a 


very wide range of manufacturers’ products. 


‘0 Important have been recent developments in this 
held that Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
will devote its entire December issue, the Work Boat 
Number, to this subject providing manufacturers 
with an ideal opportunity to reach this market. 
Featuring outstanding examples of the major types of 
work boats, this issue will be sought and studied by 
every work boat designer, builder and operator .. 
{nd complete coverage of these groups will be insured 


by irefully selected extra distribution. 


() A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (ff) 
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ORK BOAT 
NUMBER 


DECEMBER ISSUE 
CLOSES NOVEMBER 5 


Heavily illustrated with photographs and plans, each 
ship feature will be a careful study, written from the 
engineering viewpoint appealing to the specialized 
professional interest of work boat designers, builders 


and operators, 


Whether you now have products on one or more of 
the outstanding vessels to be discussed in this issue 

or simply have products that can make a contribution 
to work boat construction and operation, you ll want 


them to be part of this authoritative study. 


Write to our nearest office for a copy of the prospectus 


that describes this issue and lists the vessels. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


816 W. Fifth Ave., Los Angeles 13, Calif 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


Washington 4, D. C 1914 Minors Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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YUUR KEY 


TO THE 


Industry 





FACTS AND FIGURES: 


1. Growth in sales volume of 
materials handling equipment 
has been 300% in the past 10 


years. 


2. Most of this huge increase 

lies in the 3 heavy industrial 
areas (Mid-Atlantic, East No 
Central and New England) 
where 72.7% of handling equip- 
ment sales are now made. 


3. 69.9% of MMH Circulation 
covers these 3 most produc- 
tive areas. 


4. WHEN YOU WANT TO 
REACH THE BIG HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT BUYERS, MODERN 
MATERIALS HANDLING IS A 
MUST! Only MMH carries 
your sales messages to the pur- 
chasers who are looking for them. 


5. MMH does with one publi- 

cation at one cost what 
would otherwise require 73 
different industrial publications. 


6. The cost is only 1.4¢ per 
prospect per full page space. 


Send for Data Book now 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING 


795 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 





Materials Handling 





MODERN MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
Alone 


PUTS YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
WHERE IT DOES THE MOST 


GOOD! 
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Salesmen Create Business 
(Continued from Page 49) 


good claim for more business, if not 
this year then for next. 

Here is an example on the positive 
side of the ledger. Some of the best 
ideas for marketing and merchandis- 
ing are those that have been used and 
forgotten. The other day a senior and 
a junior representative of a business 
paper called. The senior representa- 
tive produced two ideas, both of which 
| would rate as creative. The first was 
that one of the largest competitors of 
one of our clients had enlarged his 
advertising and promotion. This was 
not confidential, and would have come 
to our attention anyway within a 
month, but it was advance informa- 
tion. The promotion was described 
completely in such a way that it would 
stimulate us to go to our clients and 
urge them to do likewise. If they do 
it, it will be not only in their own in- 
terest, but in the interest of business 
in general. 

The second instance of creative 
selling consisted of showing construc- 
tion statistics and curves pointing out 
that as residential building decreased 
in the past, institutional building— 
such as schools and hospitals, apart- 
ment buildings and other multiple 
dwellings, office buildings and the 
like—had begun an upward trend. 
This was old knowledge that some of 
us had forgotten. History may not re- 
peat itself, but there are certain basic 
facts that cause us to think that it will 
repeat in part at least. This statement 
of an old fact may lead to a redi- 
rection of selling and advertising ef- 
fort of some of our clients. 

The decline of creative selling is 
especially deplorable because the op- 
portunities for it are greater than they 
have been for years. So little has been 
done in creative selling in the postwar 
years that we have a great deal of un- 
used material available. Before and 
during the war, when I saw publish- 
ers, editors and representatives, it was 
seldom that they didn’t bring to me 
through the spoken word something 
that | had not read or had not given 
due significance. 

Many of us have not done so well 
with our word-of-mouth creative sell- 
ing. The spoken word, traceable to 
authoritative sources, is the most sig- 
nificant thing to many  decision- 
making executives. Often they prefer 
to get information through the 
spoken word, although they probably 
spend more hours in reading for in- 
formation than their subordinates do. 

The Harvard Business Review, after 
stating that the more successful the 
business executive is, the more read- 





ing he does, goes on to say, “Business 
executive reading is just one of many 
avenues for the gathering of informa. 
tion useful for the conduct of busi. 
ness .... However . they attach 
greater value to what they learn 
through luncheon table conversations, 
conventions, professional and trade as. 
sociation conferences, the quizzing of 
visitors and the handy telephone call 
to some friend.” 

Some of the most successful busi. 
ness paper representatives established 
themselves with advertisers and agen. 
cies not because they are good story 
tellers, or nice fellows, but be ause 
they always brought some pertinent 
news about what was going on in the 
industry of the man to whom they 
talked or in the industries that af. 
fected his business. As a rule it was 
creative news—news that stimulated 
thought and action—and since the 
men are advertising men it is likely 
that the news they brought stimulsted 
advertising thought and action. This 
important phase of creative salesman- 
ship needs revival, greatly and soon. 

Many of us may believe _ this 
kind of creative thinking, this kind of 
market imagination, is primarily the 
business of the agency and of the ad- 
vertiser. | submit that it is the business 
of all of us. You always have been, 
and always will be, one of the very 
important factors in it. Your editors 
are in close touch with industry and 
distribution of all kinds. You, your- 
selves, are in touch with the sellers 
who serve industry. There are man) 
of you. You get around—see people— 
hear things, and, in addition to being 
a huge selling organization as a 
group, you are a huge reportorial 
organization as a group, able to dis- 
seminate what you know and find out. 

In many cases you will know, and 
will find out, things that we and the 
advertiser as yet do not know and 
may not find out until it is late—per- 
haps too late. Most important of all is 
that your reportorial facilities and 
creative selling will increase your 
business, and surely no good man 
wants to overlook anything that will 
increase his business. 

Both sellers and buyers are hungr) 
for information. They want more than 
they have ever wanted because their 
businesses are larger. They have 
learned to use it even better than they 
have before. Business papers, both 
editorially and in their advertising 
pages, are primarily media of infor- 
mation for business. They will be used 
even more successfully than they have 
been in the past, provided we all use 
the intelligence and energy to do what 
we so easily can do in this situation— 
and what we have done successfully 
before. 
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REFERENCE 


ADVERTISING RATES AND 
MECHANICAL INFORMATION 


One Six Twelve 


Time Times Times 


SG DD a i cicsawsvedcdncnees $200.00 $170.00 $150.00 





(i... 8 ee 165.00 147.50 132.50 
SOR DO DUES boc cccscaece 120.00 115.00 105.00 
CAUDEEE DORs occ csicevcecnc 110.00 105.00 95.00 
Ceme-eRird Pase. «oc ccsccces 97.50 92.50 85.00 
One-fourth page............ 65.00 60.00 55.00 
One-eighth page............ 55.00 50.00 45.00 
One-sixteenth page.......... 35.00 30.00 25.00 


Bleed pages 10% additional of base rate earned. 


Color—Red $50.00 extra per page. 
Color—Red $80.00 extra per spread. 
All other colors $75.00 extra per page. 


All other colors $125.00 extra per spread. 


Metallic Inks, $100.00 extra per page. 


Metallic Inks, $150.00 extra per spread. 


Mailing date, fifteenth of month; forms close the 25th of the 
preceding month; copy and plates due fifteenth of preceding 
month. Type page size 7 in. x 10 in.; bleed page size 8% in. x 
11% in.; trim page size 8% in. x 11% in.; half page 10 in. x 
31% 


All advertisements less than one-half page to have complete 


+ 


in. or 4 }5 in. x 7 in.; Island half page size 41% in. x 71% in. 


border. 


The only independent engineering journal devoted to and 
specializing in the technical, semi-technical, production and 
engineering problems of those engaged in the arts of forging, 
heat treating, stamping, forming, etc., in the automotive, and 
other steel processing industries. Individually subscribed to 
and read by men who designate requisition and buy the equip- 
ment used in these fields: General Managers, Production 
Managers, Product Engineers, Metallurgists, Superintendents 
and Foremen of Shops and Departments devoted to all opera- 


tions for the processing of steel. 


ite! Processing 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INCORPORATED 


108 SMITHFIELD STREET RITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


far your Meda toe) Processing 


DATA SHEET 








































Member CONTROLLED CIRCULATION AUDIT, INC. 


CLASSIFICATION—FEBRUARY 1949 
Companies—engaged in Steel Processing 
Executives of Companies engaged in Steel Processing 
1,62: 
1,65 
Engineers 82: 


Managers of companies engaged in Steel Processing 
General and Department Superintendents 


Chemists and Metallurgists 

Foremen 

Die Sinkers and Draftsmen 

Purchasing Agents 

Miscellaneous Occupations engaged in Steel Processing __7: 
TOTAL 7,50 
Gross Circulation 8,00' 


Publications by Steel Publications, Inc. 


















Steel Processing devoted to the problems of the Steel Fabricator. 






Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry describes the processes 
relating to the manufacture and fabrication of steel. 






Blast Furnace and Steel Plant reaches the influential buyers of 
Steel Plant equipment and supplies. 






Directory of Iron & Steel Plants, including personnel. 







Directory of Steel Processing Plants, including personnel. 
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How to 


Use Graphs 


in Industrial Advertising 


By L. LEONARD PHILIPS 
Graphic Statistics 
Philadelphia 


PICTURE IS WORTH 1,000 
words. 

So said the ancient Chinese. But 
their adage was only partly true. It 
assumed that the picture was simple, 
clear, forceful and free of extraneous 
matter detracting from the center of 
interest and confusing the viewer. 

If | might be permitted the liberty 
of re-applying the adage | would say 
that a graph or chart, properly pre- 
pared, is worth 10,000 words. 

Because advertising is inherently 
concerned, in some phases, with the 
graphic presentation of sales statistics 
to clarify strategic points of sales 
planning, charts and graphs find en- 
thusiastic exponents in advertising 
and marketing. 

Unfortunately, however, everybody 
is a chartmaker. Everybody who finds 
himself in possession of a list of fig- 
ures also finds it inordinately diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to draw 
a curve, 

Sometimes, such curves are good. 
But. for the most part, they are 
nothing more than amateurish adapta- 
tions of some form with which the 
would-be chartist is familiar. No 
analysis of data has been made to de- 
termine the best chart form—none of 
the fundamental principles of chart- 
making has been consciously fol- 
lowed—none of the niceties of pro- 
fessional graphic methods character- 
ize the presentation. Like almost every 
other facet of the advertising and 
marketing picture, chart and graph 


presentation calls for the specialized 
talent of a particular type of crafts- 
man. 

Charts, or graphic methods ap- 
plied to research analysis, fall in two 
classifications: 

1. The more technical engineering 
presentations and nomographs from 
which correlations and interpolations 
may be made. 

2. Charts that are usually statistical 
rather than technical and are con- 
structed for either non-technical or 
popular presentation. In this group 
are most graphic presentations used 
in advertising and marketing. 

These are the basic fundamentals. 
Charts should: 

1. Be truthful above all else. 

2. Portray a series of facts with- 
out distorting the thought nor de-em- 
phasizing salient factors which have a 
bearing on the whole statistical pic- 
ture. 

3. Be simple, clear, easily-read and 
understood, and be designed and con- 
structed to attract and hold attention. 

1. Be drawn with care to insure 
clarity and legibility. 

5. Have a sufficiently-professional 
look to inspire confidence. 

You should consider the general 
purpose for which the chart is to be 
used, the occasion for its use, the 
people who are to read it, the nature 
of the data, the medium of presenta- 
tion to be used. the reproduction 
process to be used if the chart is to 
be printed, and the time available 
for preparation. 

It is often said: “There are lies, 
damned lies and statistics.” Such a 
downward progression is too olten 
true, unfortunately, and usually it re- 
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Reaching 17,000 Radio Engineers 





with a Balanced Promotion Package 


The [IRE Promotion Package gives 
three-way coverage, in a balanced cam- 
paign to sell the technical radio-elec- 


tronic market, 


Promotional advertising in the monthly 
magazine of radio engineers, “Proceed- 
ings of the LR.E.” aggressively presents 
the products of your firm to design en- 
vineers in the “pre-specification™ period. 
These men are extraordinarily hard to 
reach, yet control buying through their 
engineering knowledge. They are the 
men vou have to sell if you want your 
product or material specified, or de- 
signed into the equipment or stations 


they engineer and plan. 


Reference advertising in the IRE 
YEARBOOK, gives your program year- 
long service in the buying data book 
every engineer has handy. Here, you 
sell when the engineer wants the facts. 
Your ad faces your product classifica- 
tion or company listings. Your story is 
told precisely when, and every time it 
is needed. YEARBOOK advertisers get 
all the breaks, because they serve the 


engineer. 


Product Presentation is accomplished 
in the annual Radio Engineering Show 
to which 15.710 radio engineers came in 
March 1949. Here. in four days you 
can do more contact work, at lower cost 


than in any other way! 


Write us for “Electronic Market No. I” file. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 








— 


TO SELL THE 
RADIO 
INDUSTRY 


1913 








A Balanced Promotion Package 
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“Proceedings of the I.R.E.” The IRE Yearhook 
The Radio Engineering Show 


303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Circle 6-6357 





TELL THE 
RADIO. 
__ ENGINEERS 








WHAT DOES 


CERTHIED BUTING POWER 


MEAN? 


RESULT 


from the 
Welding Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 


CLEVELAND 13, 
eo} ite) 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





FINDS GOLD MINE... 





. . Of Buying Information 


Mr. A. G, Brown, Jr., Sales & Application 
Engineer for Jack and Heintz Precision 
Industries, Inc.. Cleveland, Ohio finds 
one of the regular MeGraw-Hill services 
a veritable gold mine of information 
helpful in his job 

His “gold mine” is an up-to-date source 
of buying information and complete 
directory on electrical machinery, equip- 


McGRAW-HILLS 


ment and suppl'es 


PRE-FILED ELECTRICAL CATALOGS. 


“T use ELECTRICAL CATALOGS quite 
often as a reference and guide which in 
many cases leads to purchases,” says Mr. 
Brown. 

Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS where it will 
be referred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Brow n. 


MeGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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sults from a faulty statistical presen- 
tation. 

For instance, in writing a report on 
the relation of an advertising cam- 
paign to the sales picture, a company 
recently decided to convert the actual 
monetary sales values to percentage 
figures. The product had been put on 
the market in 1942 and the advertis- 
ing campaign got under way in 1945. 
In working up the percentages the 
company used 1942 as a base and 
thus came up with a 7509% increase 
in sales attributable to the influence 
of its advertising. (See Figure 1). 

When the chart was analyzed by a 
statistical draftsman the base was 
changed from 1942 to 1945 and in 
1948 a 450% increase in -ales was 
charted. This amount was reasonable 
and truthful. The company had no in- 
tention of misrepresenting the data 
but the original chart did lie. 

Good companies should use good 
work. Many horrible charts which 
have found their way into print have 
cast a dark shadow across the face of 
an otherwise pretty statistical picture. 
The most common faults are an at- 
tempt to show too much data on one 
chart: very bad scale ranges: little 
distinction between curves: bad ti- 
tling: too many grid lines; omission 
of zero or other base lines: failure 
to identify curves; the use of unwieldy 
legends and keys and, in some cases, 
their actual omission. 

Since there is a tendency on the 
part of artists, engineers, draftsmen, 
anybody. to continue to draw ch irts, 
here are some pointers which will in- 
crease effectiveness. Charts wh'ch are 
to be reproduced for publication 
should be made twice size. Checking 
and rechecking the chart for errors 
usually saves money in the long run. 

In showing data a chartist should 
never use more than one dimension 
to measure quantity. The use of more 
than one dimension tends to defeat 
the purpose of the chart and confuse 
the reader. 

In other words, a chartist should 
never use area or volume to portray 


RECOMMENDED 
ONE DIMENSION 


























The width of the bors are 
the same. Only their height 
reflects the data. 


Fig. 2 


quantitative data, but should stead- 
fastly resort to length only. This rule 
applies equally well to all types of 
charts (line curves, bar charts, pie 
charts, pictorial charts) which are de- 
signed to portray quantity and are to 
be used for general presentation. 

For example in comparing $5 to 
$10, we could use two bars each two 
inches wide and by making one five 
inches long and one 10 inches long, 
we would show quantity and yet use 
only one dimension, linear. (See fig- 
ure 2.) 

But suppose the relationship was 
shown by area. One bar might mea- 
sure 4 x 4” to show $5 and the $10 
bar would measure 5.65 x 5.65”. This 
achieves the area ratio of 1:2, i.e. 16 
sq. inches to 32 sq. inches, but graphi- 
cally the bars have the appearance of 
a2to3 ratio. (Figure 3). 

Another example of using more 
dimensions than are necessary occurs 
when we increase sides proportion- 
ally. Assuming the same conditions 
as before when we were comparing 
$5 to $10, suppose our $5 bar mea- 
sured 4 x 4”. The proportion is 1:2 
and there is a tendency to just double 
the first bar giving us a new bar mea- 


oO 
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suring 8 inches by 8 inches. Actually, 
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; IRON AGE’S 
ft cin Great, Special 


METAL SHOW ISSUE 


Biggest buy Remember the Date 
of the year OCTOBER 6! 
for every 


Iron Age’s Metal Show Issue 


metalworking is timed to reach readers 
when pre-show interest 


advertiser! is at its height — an 
unequalled opportunity 
for advertisers to get 

















Whether you exhibit or not at the attention for their 
Metal Show, capitalize on the tre- product story at a 
mendous interest it arouses with strategic moment. 
an advertisement in Iron Age’s In addition, you'll 
special Show Issue. No other issue benefit from the 
of the year will be more thorough- important bonus 
ly read by the executives that circulation provid- 
make up the Buying Teams of ed by the hundreds 
Metalworking no other issue of extra copies that 





gives you so much for your adver- will be distributed 
tising dollar. at the Show. 


An \\ y 
Editorial Theme ad® olf 
That’s an 








Forms Close 







Advertiser’s dream! 


~e. 
Sept. 26th 
Through page after page of articles 
and features, the entire editorial Don’t miss this chance to give 
contents will be devoted to the your advertising a big, extra lift. 







single, dramatic theme —“Putting Make your space reservations to- 

Economy in Production with day. Regular rates apply. Write, 

Modern Materials, Equipment wire or phone your local Iron 
and Methods.” Thus the Age representative or send 
spotlight is focused reservation direct to 






squarely on the vital 


necessity for industry to THE IRON AGE 
take full advantage of 
products and services 100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 










offered by advertisers. 





tiAetVE 






And don’t forget, every issue of The Iron Age now offers you— 





24,952 Circulation — highest of any metal- The Greatest Coverage of Buying Power in 









working weekly! Iron Age History! 









Metalworking’s most loyal audience—proved A sparkling new editorial format that’s 





by the highest renewal rate among all metal- building bigger-than-ever reader interest for 






working magazines! your Iron Age advertising! 







P.P.S. Year after year, Iron Age carries more pages of advertising 






than any other magazine — business or general—in the world. 










A Chilton QD Publication 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, forming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 





2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


aa Write today for complete informa- 
a tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 











NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 


MORE READERS 


PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 


AND INDUSTRY 


THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
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we then have an area ratio of 1:4 
instead of 1:2. Such distortion is one 
of the weak points of amateur chart- 
making. (Figure 4). 

Except in the use of rough drafts, 
cross-section paper should be avoided. 
Grid lines should be few and far be- 
tween because they detract from the 
effect of the curve. The grid lines 
should never run through the curve, 
but should stop just before and con- 
tinue just after. This gives the effect 
of the curve being superimposed over 
the grid. 

The curve, itself, takes precedence 
over any other material, line or des- 
ignation on the chart. Next in impor- 
tance, are its labels. designations and 
captions. Then come the grid lines. 
In speaking of curves, bar charts are 
included because the tops of the bars 
are considered as a curve. 

Except in rare instances, every chart 
should show a base line. Sometimes 
this base line may be zero base or it 
may be the 100% line. Whatever base 
is used, however, its designation 
should be shown and, if possible, three 
times heavier than the other grid lines. 

If the distance between the base 
line and the curve is necessarily great. 
the area between the two may be cut 
out and the two brought closer to- 
gether. This contraction must be 
shown through the use of a break in 
the grid lines or a jagged line running 
across the face of the chart where the 
break occurs. (See Figure 5.) The 
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techniques in (a) and (b) are recom 
mended when it is necessary to show 
the zero line. If it is not necessary 
to show the zero line. then the tech 
niques used in (aa) and (bb) may be 
used. 

Care should be taken that too many 
curves do not appear on the same 
chart. This is especially important 
if the data shows a tendency to cross 
a number of times. It is better to 
make two charts of three curves each 
than one chart of six curves which 
cause confusion. 

In discussing the use of only on 
dimension for measuring quantity we 
saw that more than one dimension 
tends to defeat the purpose of the 
chart and confuse the reader. Pix 
charts. although usually constructed 
to indicate quantity by the measur 
of the are length of each segment. 
necessarily involve area and graphi 
ally distort the statistical picture. 

Pie charts should be avoided when 
ever possible! The human eye cannot 
readily compare are lengths and 
center angles and their areas lying in 
different directions. This is particu 
larly true when too many segments 
are shown. If pie charts must be used. 
try to have no more than 5 segments 
and the magnitude of these segments 
should decrease in a clockwise direc- 
tion. (See Figure 6.) 

Size of lettering is important in the 
graphic presentation of statistical data 
and research analysis. Where size is 


CLARITY 





Fig. 6 
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From bananas to bowling pins —from a powerful steamship riding 
the high seas to a dainty bottle of perfume on a frilly dressing table 
— PF decals go everywhere, sell all the time. They're in your office 
ond they ride through city streets on buses, trucks, trolleys, company 
outos. PF decals go where no ads ever reach—and they're 


selling throughout their long life, in free space! 


PF decals pay for themselves, bring credit and recognition to your 
product. Show your own trademark with pride; make full use of its 
volue! If it’s out-dated, PF has full art services and will show you new 


designs without charge or obligation. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
NEW YORK © E. LIVERPOOL, OHIO © CHICAGO 
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Since 1856 PF decals have been an important part of over 50 industries. 
Learn how they can benefit your own product economically and profitably. 
Write today for free samples and your copy of our informative brochure. 
Address Dept.1M, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WE'RE 
STRONG 
ON 
PLAN- 
POWER! 


This is our basic procedure in 
creating successful displays: 


WHAT to sell 
WHO to 


HOW to tell it 


This is what we mean 
by “plan-power”!! 


sell 


DISPLAYS 


1109 N. Fourth $t., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Write for complete information 





6000660000 
The Old College 
“Chem Lab” 
Has Grown Up! 


More and more chemictry and 
chemical engineering depart- 
ments in colleges and universi- 
ties are using full sca'e process- 
ing equipment in “pilot plants” 
erected under industrial or 
governmental research con- 
tracts. 

The JOURNAL OF CHEMI- 
CAL EDUCATION is more 
than an effective advertising 
medium for laboratory matcri- 
als and apparatus. It is also 
a direct approach to the 
enormous and profitable 
market for chemical proc- 
essing equipment. 


Send today for sample copy 
end full information 


Journal of 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


Suite 5424 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18 
Published by the Division 
of Chemical Education of 
the American Chemical 
Society. 


86O06660000600060009 
6066060060000C60000 


Journal of 


CHEMICAL EDUCATION 





concerned, certain captions take pre- 
cedance over other labels and desig- 
nations. A good rule for determining 
the size of lettering for a chart is to 
start with the title. One half of the 
perimeter, in inches, of the area to 
which the title pertains, should equal 
the height of the title characters in 
LOOths of an inch. 

For example, one half of the per- 
imeter of a chart 12 x 8”, is 20 inches. 
Applying the rule, this would come 
down to 20 hundredths or two tenths 
of an inch for the size of the title 
letters. The sub-title should be about 
ly smaller than the title and the cap- 
tions which denote quantity along the 
side and the bottom should be Y% 
smaller than the sub-title. Any labels, 
captions or designations app2aring on 
the face of the chart and pertaining to 
the curves should be the same size as 
the scale captions but inclined or 
italic lettering should be used. 

Any notes or credit lines should 
appear in the lower left hand corner 
of the chart and well below the bottom 
scale designation. These notes should 
be ly smaller than the scale designa- 
tions and italicized upper and lower 
case lettering should be used. 

The smallest lettering on the chart 
should be no less than 1/250 of the 
distance from which the chart is to 
be read and in no case should letter- 
ing smaller than 2 point be used. 

The main curve on a chart should 
be drawn very heavy and, if possible, 
three times as heavy as the base line 
which is three times heavier than the 
grid lines. When more than one curve 
is to appear on a chart the most im- 
portant curve retains its solidity but 
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the second and third curves should |, 
of different designs different 
enough to readily separate them fro: 
each other. These can be shown | 
dashes, short and long; dots; ar 
circles, connected or unconnect 
(See Figure 7.) 

Care should also be taken in desi 
nating grid line increments. The 
quantity designations or scale may in 
crease in steps of 1, 2, 3, 5, ete., but 
never by 4, 6, 7, 8, or 9. The averag: 
individual has attained a faculty for 
thinking in easy multiples and charts 
follow this average tendency. 

Titles should not be unwieldy but 
should endeavor to answer three ques 
tions. What? Where? When? 

\ fertile imagination has no place 
in chartmaking. Simplicity cannot b 
overemphasized. Good charts are not 
cheap but they are far less expensive 
than poor ones. Their technique of 
graphic presentation is a medium of 
expression too forceful to be over 
looked . . . too valuable to be neglected 

. and too effective to be ignored in 
the art of advertising and marketing 


Jigsaw Puzzle Explains 
ATF Finances to Employes 


Evizasetu, N. J.—A jigsaw puzzle 
cutout aimed at demonstrating _ the 
economics of American business high 
lights the annual report to employes of 
American Type Founders, Inc., and 
subsidiaries. 

ATF’s cutout, an 8x10” compos te 
picture of the company’s products an1 
its income dollar, is die-cut into 28 
pieces in jigsaw fashion to illustrate the 
proportionate division of corporate in- 
come, such as employes’ wages, officers’ 
salaries, stockholders’ dividends, and 
raw materials cost. The idea is that the 
company picture is incomplete if any 
single piece is missing. 

The pieces are sealed in a transparent 
glassine envelope end inserted in 4 
24-page booklet expla n'ng ATF finance 
and activities. G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, handles the advertis:ng. 


William D. Crelley Joins Sweet's 


William D. Crelley, former merchan 
dising manager, General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., Milwaukee, and currently secr 
tary-treasurer of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, has joined 
Sweet's Catalog Service as manager 0! 
the Custom Contract Department, which 
will execute special orders on clients 
‘atalog programs. 


D:x Joins Art-Copy 

Arthur H. Dix Jr., former assistant 
account executive, Emery Advertising 
Corp.., Baltimore, has joined the Art 
Copy Advertising Agency, Newark 
{. J.. as account executive. 
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TO GET PLACES in industrial selling— 
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in 
Tw O forces guide the buying operations of any industrial company. They are its top executives 
and its middle management. Neither can function alone. 
He 
ne Orders for materials, machinery, equipment and services for a plant start with middle manage- 
h ment men in the production, engineering, and purchasing departments. But those men like to 
of feel that the products or brands they specify are already favorably known to the top executives. 
id It saves a lot of time and talk in getting recommendations O.K.’d at the top. 
te That is why the dream of industrial sales and advertising managers has been to find a single 
. publication that reaches, interests and is valuable to both top and middle management, throughout 
28 all manufacturing industry. Isn’t that the kind of magazine you would prefer in selling your own 
he product to the industrial markets? And free of the wasteful costs of extensive non-industrial 
n- circulation! 
rs 
nd There is such a magazine. It is Modern Industry—America’s fastest growing executive manage- 
he ment industrial publication, It reaches 55,000 industrial executives. It reaches more than 30,000 
ny industrial plants. Half of its circulation is among top executives—the remainder among middle 
o management men. 
No other industrial magazine or combination can give you a more efficient, more economical way 
ce to find new markets and hold old ones—to build prestige and recognition—to educate prospective 


industrial customers to your product’s merits—to reach industrial executives whom salesmen 
never see—to attract the better type of distributors, mill supply houses and jobbers. 


Take advantage of Modern Industry’s intense industrial reader interest, its responsive reader- 

ship, the high visibility of its big page size and editorial format and the economy of buying Mod- 
in ern Industry's fast-expanding circulation among the top and middle management executives cf 
American industry. 






Total distribution over 55,000 copies per month. 


PUBLISHED BY MAGAZINES OP INDUSTRY INC 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 197, N. FY. 
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SAVES TIME... 





. . « Locating Buying Data 


Mr. G. B. Rollins, shown above, as a busy 
Manager of Stokely Foods, Inc. of Hart, 
Michigan, is responsible for buying, speci- 
fying or otherwise influencing the pur- 
chase of food processing ma hinery, 
equipment and ingredients. 
He saves time in locating suppliers and 
buying data on their products by using 
MeGRAW-HILL PRE-FILED FOOD IN. 
DUSTRIES CATALOGS 


information and com- 


an up-to-date 
source of buying 
plete directory. 
Mr. Rollins says: “FOOD INDUSTRIES 
CATALOGS provide a swell service” 
Ask for details on how your company 
product information can be pre-filed in 
FOOD CATALOGS where it will be re- 
ferred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Rollins. 

McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 





WHAT DOES 


Cieneto suTInG POWER 


MEAN? 
SALES 


REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Field 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
CLEVELAND 13, OIHO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 
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Ezra W. Clark, Truck 
Maker, Dies at 68 


BATTLE CREEK, 
Clark, 68, who retired in 1947 
president of Clark 
Battle Creek, died Aug. 10 after a heart 
attack. 

Prior to his retirement, Mr. Clark had 
served as vice-president and general 
manager of Clark 
Tructractor, a sub- 
sidiary of Clark 
Equipment Co. His 
career began in 
L = 1918 when he 
joined the com- 
pany founded in 
1904 by his 
brother, the late 
Eugene B. Clark. 
\fter several years 
in the advertising 
department in Bu- 
chanan, Mich., he 
moved to Battle Creek to take charge 
of sales and serve as works manager for 
the local plant that manufactured the 
then-new fork lift type of truck. In 
1931 he was elected to the board of 
directors, a position he held until his 
death. In 1936, Mr. Clark was named 
plant manager when the railway equip- 
ment division was established here. He 





Clark 


was elected vice president and general 
manager in 1943. 

In line with his interests, he served 
the growing industrial truck industry as 
a founder and member of the committee 
of managers of the National Materials 


Handling Exposition in Cleveland in 
1947 and 1948, and in Philadelphia in 
1949, 

During his varied career he had been 


a newspaper editor, World War I flyer. 
consultant on war materials handling for 
the Normandy invasion under Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell and consultant 
on port materials handling for the Army 
at Seattle and San Francisco. He had 
been a mechanization expert and con- 
sultant for Hawaiian airfields prior to 
the Pearl Harbor attack. 

For many years. Mr. Clark was active 
in the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association and National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Following his re- 
tirement from the industrial truck busi- 
ness, he became a private business 
counselor and consulting engineer. 


Hollins Joins W. R. C. Smith 


Redfern Hollins, former sales promo- 
tion manager of several McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 
named sales promotion 
W.R.C. Smith Publishing Co.. 


publications, has been 
manager of 
Atlanta. 


American Motel Magazine 


Patterson Publishing Co., Chicago, 
publisher of American Restaurant Mag- 
azine, will introduce American Motel 
Vagazine, a new publication, late this 
year. A presentation issue is now being 
prepared. 


Micu.—Ezra W. 
as vice- 
Tructractor Co., 





U. S. Publishes Survey 


of Business Research 


Wasuincron—The U. S. Departme: 
of Commerce has published a nm 
book to provide a guide to current an 
recently completed researt 
projects of bureaus of business resear« 
individual faculty members, and cand 
dates for advanced degrees. 

The book is “Survey of Universit 
Business and Economic Resear 
Projects, 1947-48.” It is especially di 
signed for use by businessmen, business 
consultants, trade association executives 
and Government officials who need t 
be informed concerning research being 
conducted at universities throughout the 
country. Research workers in business 
and economics use it to coordinate their 
work. 

The volume lists 1.188 
projects in schools of business and de 


business 


researc! 


partments of economics in 105 colleges 
and universities. In addition to author 
data and information on project status 
there is. in most instances, a brief de 
scription of the project including 
statement of objectives and method 
procedure. 

The projects listed cover 24 subject 
fields. including Government-business 
relations, labor relations, management 
marketing. accounting, statistics, fi 
nance, public finance, and international! 
trade. Three devoted to 
economic studies of individual indus 
tries. The book may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington 25. D. C. or from any of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices for $1 each. 


sections are 


CCA Adds 13 Members 
for 520 Total 


Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., has 
added 12 new publication members and 
one agency member since January, 
bringing total membership to 520. 

The new agency member is Foot, 
Cone & Belding, New York. The pub- 
lications are Arizona Food Merchant, 
College & University Business, Dental 
Laboratory Vews, Food Trade Vews, 
Furniture Index, Hardware World. 
Vetal Finishing, New Sporting Goods 
Products, Tavern Keeper, Western 
Building, World Construction and Y« 
Business. 


Waldie & Briggs is New Agency Name 

Behel & Waldie & Briggs, Chicago 
agency, has changed its name to Waldi 
& Briggs. 


Publicists to Give Scholarships 

A scholarship for a course in indus 
trial publicity at New York University 
will be awarded this fall by the Indu 
trial Publicity Association. In addi 
tion, scholarships will be given for the 
next five years, underwritten by How- 
ard Stevenson, vice-president, Hill & 
Knowlton, New York, moderator 0! 
this course last year. 


s 
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ELMER LASHER, Art Director 
Newell-Emmett Company 
National advertising agency. 


“For shirt-sleeve selling 
you can’t beat the Gothics” 


says Newell-Emmett’s Elmer Lasher 


“They may not be long on beauty, but they sure do pack a punch. They 
are not designed to help art directors win exhibition awards, but they 
definitely help clients win sales. And ATF has such a variety of weights 
and widths available that we can get as much inflection in an advertise- 
ment as a salesman could put into his selling talk.” 


Write us on your letterhead and 


we will put your name on our 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


mailing list to receive Type Spec- 


imen folders and other material 





on type and ideas for its use. 
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THE INDUSTRY'S PRODUCTION PAPER 


The Production Publication of the 
Baking Industry 


The Digest reaches 80% of the 
purchasing power of the Indus- 
try at a cost of $120 per page. 


SRal..- Digest 


CHICAGO 6—747 W. JACKSON BLYD 
la Me ee a 



















































Revised Edition of — 


WHOLESALING 


Principles and Practice 


By THEODORE N. BECKMAN 
and NATHANAEL H. ENGLE 


A LL the facts and figures to give you a 

thorough undeistanding of wholesaiing 
today lhis book—an expanded revision of 
a previous edition—discuss«s in clear detail 
the functions of the entire wholesaling op 
eration most recent developments and 
trends—-scient fle managcment—internal op 


erating methods—planning and rescarch 


Many charts and forms in use by leading 
firms and a wealth of valuable data make 
this book a practical, uscful guide 


e The Ma‘wre ard Evolution of 
Whelecalirg 


COVERS 

e Mcdern Wh lesaling in the U.S 
THESE ud Abroad 

e Operation and Maragement of a 
VITAL Wholesale Bvsir ess 


TOFICS e Ecoremic and Governmertal 


As.ects of Wholesal.ng 


746 Pages 
$5.00 





MAIL 
<< ne 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


SEND me for 5 days’ examination a copy 
of WHOLESALING by Beckman and 
Engle. Within 5 days I will remit $5.00 
plus delivery chai ges, or return the book 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 








BOTTOM-UP MANAGE. 
MENT—PEOPLE WORK.- 
ING TOGETHER 


(By William B. Given Jr. Published 
1949, by Harper & Brothers, Neu 
York. 171 pages. Price $2.50.) 

The goal of the management phi- 
losophy presented here is the release 
and stimutation of individual in:tiative. 
The key thought is that the human fac- 
tor is the most important element in 
business management. Mr. Given be- 
lieves that creative contributions and 
active support of supervisory and rank 
and file employes is a daily goal, so 
that a finer sense of partnership may 
prevail throughout the companies. 

The author is president of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has worked for the company since 1911, 
became president in 1929. Liberally 
spiced with case histories of manage- 
ment problems that have arisen at 
American Brake Shoe, Mr. Given’s 
analysis of his method of bottom-up 
management presents a hearten’ng pic- 
ture of intelligent employer-employe re- 
lations. 

A comprehensive study of this com- 
pany’s policies, the book includes in- 
dustrial hygiene, freedom within man- 
agement, and a chapter on the modern 
manager, whose first requisite is that he 
understands people. 

Says the author: “A man’s work 
his job—is his most important invest- 
ment. The responsibility of a business 
is to give every good man maximum Op- 
portunity. The degree of the combined 
success of all its people establishes to 
a large degree the company’s success.” 


MCL. 


AFTER THE WHISTLE 
BLOWS—RECREATION 
IN INDUSTRY 


(By Jack Petrill. Published 1949, by 
the William-Frederick Press, N. Y. 
150 pages. Price $10.) 

From the turn of the century, with 
its small, prvately owned factories, 
composed of the “boss” and the “happy 
little family,” to today’s era of huge 
plants with thousands working at huge 
machines, recreational needs have mush- 
roomed into extremely vital business. 
World War I saw worker morale first 
become a recognized problem, and it 
was thought then that a planned recrea- 
tional program might help to bolster the 
sinking national morale. 

Outlining the methods that have 
evolved with this need, “After the 
Whistle Blows” has been published for 
the Industrial Recreation Bureau, N. Y., 
as a guide to the field of recreation in 


industry. The author has served as 
recreational director of the Industrial 
Mutual Association, supported by Gen 
eral Motors, at Flint, Michigan. Much 
of the book is based on Mr. Petrill’s « X- 
periences in this capacity. 

Well grounded in theory, the book 
goes into great detail about organization 
of recreational programs for men, 
women and children. Possible activities 
are covered, with companion publicity 
and public relations, and a_ short 
chapter on basic friendliness. Charts and 
diagrams are used liberally. 

The appendix alone takes up half the 
volume, and deals with annual reports, 
case histories, how to conduct tourna 
ments, formation of team schedules, 
handicap charts and all the paraphana- 
lia incident to a company’s recreation 
program. 

The bibliography provides a wealth 
of helpful information (samples: Se- 
lected Biblography on Construction, Ad 
ministration and Operation of Swim 
ming Pools; Lunch Hour Recreation: 
Jui-Jitsu). And if you're still with us. the 
index intelligently guides you where 
you want to go.—MCL. 


A DICTIONARY 
OF ECONOMICS 


(By Harold S. Sloan and Arnold J 
Zurcher. Published 1949, by Barnes 
& Noble, New York. 268 pages 
Price $3.) 

If you want to know about “higgling. 
“oligopoly,” or the difference between 
the FAO and the ICAO, you'll find it 
here. This volume should be an excel: 
lent translator of the words that make 
our economy and government go ’round, 
handling as it does terms in common usé 
in both elementary and _ advanced 
economics. 

More than 2,400 entries relate t 
phases of economics from accounting 
through marketing to securities and 
trusts. Emphasis has been placed on the 
newer economic language of the day, as 
well as descriptions or digests of the 
more important relevant American sta 
tutes and judicial decisions and Amer! 
ean and international regulatory agen 
cles, MCI . 


Offer Industrial Marketing Course 


A new course in industrial marketing. 
stressing marketing policies, technijues 
of distribution, pricing, advertising 
technical sales and service, will be 0! 
fered this fall by the Graduate Se!oo! 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook'yn 
The course will be taught by 
Robert S. Aries, author of “The Ma 
ing of Chemical Products.” 
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Here’s Page After Page of PROOF 


of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ 


@ intense readership 
e quality circulation 
e advertising effectiveness 












The A. R. F. readership study of AUTOMOTIVE . on 
INDUSTRIES is the most intensive survey ever 1S 


. F . ‘ . »TS >{ the 
made on any industrial publication. It offers full a dati 
make recommen 


readers directly enter 
ons in the pur 





eters Oe Sens Se ee ae prndins . materials, supplies. plant and 

readers, their purchasing influence, ‘“pass-along” chase of parts, peste a 
circulation, and advertising readership. peodernen ; | seuensce ispemen Ske Be - 
And ... the results of the A. R. F. study indicate sh Nn he Se cs tc Si a é 
that AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES penetrates effec- 81% SPECIFY BRANDS OF PRODUCTS ‘ 
tively the buying power of the $12 billion industrial 81% of the readers influential in purchasing % 
automotive field. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES . . specify makes or brands of the products they # 
the magazine of proved readership . . . reaches buy in over 3000 automotive plants. Be 
over 11,400 engineering, production and adminis- 3 
trative executives in more than 3000 automotive i a aan Ac da 


manufacturing plants, America’s most active in- 


dustrial field. 66% PASS ALONG THEIR COPIES 4 


Two-thirds of the readers pass along their ey 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES copies to others for reading and 76% of a 
Hi . these pass along the copies, providing deep 

A CHILTON @® Publication paniataeiines, : 
CHESTNUT AND 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 2 








... the Automotive Industrial News Magazine 
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Packaged Promotion Sells 





Trucks for 4-Wheel Drive 


ae R TIMES a year a portfolio 
filled with merchandising ma- 
terials is passed out to salesmen of 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis.. with the purpose of boost- 
ing their sales of FWD trucks. The 
purpose consistently has been ful- 
filled. 

The reason for the success of these 
portfolios: the sales department helps 
prepare them (or helps prepare the 
sales ideas involved). 

The result: a singleness of selling 
thought in both sales and advertising 
departments. Sales ideas pushed by 
salesmen in the field are the same as 
those stressed by the company’s ad- 
vertising. 

The portfolios, which are referred 


FOUR PORTFOLIOS, issued quarterly, and crammed full 
of the company’s promotion, are distributed to salesmen by 
the sales department, in conjunction with the advertising 
Advertising portfolio contains ad _ schedules, 


department 


proofs, publicity and ad mats for dealers. Catalogs and 


A Lverdising | 


By M. O. STOCKLAND JR. 
Director of Sales 

Formerly Advertising Manager) 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
clintonville, Wis. 


to at FWD as “packaged promotion.” 
are 914x124” heavy-paper units that 
unfold in four sections containing re- 
spectively (1) advertising reprints, 
(2) sales literature, (3) direct mail 
and (4) market data. 

In a typical portfolio entitled, 
“Utility Motorized Units,” and featur- 
ing automotive units engineered and 
constructed by FW D for line-construc- 
tion and maintenance, the first section 
contains ad proofs and a list of the 


merowireo vests ron tseee 
Oe bee. 
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publications in which ads are sc hed- 
uled, insertion dates and publicity re- 
leases and mats suitable for use by 
local dealers. 

The second section contains book- 
lets, catalogs and other descriptive 
material. The third section offers 
copies of each direct mail piece and 
its mailing schedule and the fourth, 
labeled market data, has a booklet 
providing important facts on the 
utility market. The latter pocket may 
also provide salesmen with the names 
and addresses of prospects in their 
own territories. 

The portfolio on utility motorized 
units is geared to a seasonal FWD 
product line. So are the other three 

(Continued on Page 146) 


booklets are sent out in the literature portfolio, and direct 
raail, the third packege, carries data on all pertinent mailings 
forthcoming. The market data portfolo lists important facts 
on the utility market, and may also provide salesmen with 
names and addresses of prospects in their own territories. 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, !776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bernard H. Dolan, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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Full Report: What NIAA Plans in ‘49-50 


1950 NIAA Conference 
Set for June 28 to July | 


New YorK—The 1950 annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association will be held June 
28 through July 1 at the Hotel Biltmore, 


Los Angeles. 

General chairman of the convention 
is Leslie Claxton, Sales Manager, Kel- 
low-Brown Co., Los Angeles, and last 
year's president of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Association of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Committee chairmen are: Program 
R. Calvert Haws, Western Precipitation 
Corp.; Arrangements—A. X. Schilling, 
Southern California Edison Co. Promo- 
tion—Martin R. Klitten, Martin R. 
Klitten Co., advertising agency. Finance 

Harry E. Peterson, Citizen’s Bank. 


‘Fortune’ Sends All NIAA Members 
a Picture Report of Buffalo Meeting 


Fortune has mailed to all members of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation a 16-page, 8x11” booklet pre- 
senting a picture report of the annual 
conference in Buffalo last June. 

The monthly business magazine had 
sent three staff members. including a 
photographer, to cover the conference. 
The booklet was sent with an note from 
C. D. Jackson, publisher, and a collec- 
tion of off-the-record snapshots. 


AT FIRST NIAA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meeting 


New Projects, Committees 
Tackle Research, Budgets 


By BERNARD DOLAN 


President 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


New YorK—The new administration 
of NIAA assumes office with many 
plans to build upon the solid foundation 
which has already been laid. Guided by 
the interests of our 3600 members in 
shaping NIAA’s program for the coming 
year, we expect to expand NIAA opera- 
tions with a number of new activities, 
while at the same time vigorously pur- 
suing those projects already under way. 
With the largest number of individual 
members in our history, and with the aid 
of five new chapters added during the 
past year, we are well prepared for the 
year ahead. 

One activity in which virtually every 
NIAA member is interested is research 

to help us make the most effective 
and economical use of our industrial 
advertising and marketing dollars. Such 
helpful projects as the Industrial Buying 
Habits Study have attracted wide at- 
tention and have stimulated a flood of 
suggestions from members about addi- 
tional research studies which need ac- 
tivation. This has led to the establish- 
ment of a new NIAA Committee for 





Research Planning and Control under 
the chairmanship of Jack Apsey, ( Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson, 
Md.) This new group, which will begin 
functioning in the near future, will 
screen all proposed and suggested 
projects, will determine their priority ac- 
cording to general interest and value, 
and will make provision for getting such 
studies accomplished. 
Meanwhile, the Policies and Planning 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
James Christy 
(Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester ) will 
continue its over- 
all investigation in- 
to the long range 
potentialites of 
NIAA. This com- 
mittee will attempt 
to project the fu- 
ture growth and 
character of the 
association, and 
recommend _ poli- 
Dolan cies, financial and 
therwise, that will 
enable us to attain range goals. As a re~ 
sult of its activities, we expect to be able 
to better chart our future course and to 
make the best possible use of our talents 
and resources. 
NIAA continues to receive a great 


(Continued on Page 130) 


Bernard H. Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York, presi- 


Aug. 10 at Palmer House, Chicago, were (from left): Eric dent; Kenneth J. Bayer, Oakleigh French, Inc., St. Louis, 


Hasse, Public Policy, Inc., New York, NIAA national pub- 
licity representative; NIAA vice-presidents A. R. Tofte, Allis 
Milwaukee; M. R. Wadell of Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas City; Dar Johnson, Hyster Co., 
Black & Decker Mfg 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary; 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Portland, Ore.; and J. F. Apsey Jr., 
Co., Towson, Md.; 


— 
a | ' 
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chairman of the publishers’ sales presentation committee; 
William A. Marsteller, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Chicago, past 
president; Robert A. Joyce, 
America, Yougstown, chairman of the awards administrative 
committee; and Eric Zimmerman, chairman of the chapter 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of 


program bureau. 
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MAID-OF-THE-MIST crew distributed raincoats to this seagoing quartet of New 
Jersey industrial marketers who took time to see Niagara Falls during the annual 
NIAA convention in Buffalo. From left: Charles H. Kinzel, out-going president, In- 
dustrial Marketers of New Jersey, and account executive, Lewis Advertising Agency, 
Newark; Mary Beckman, vice-president, Franklin Fader Co., Newark; Thomas G. 
Johnson, assistant advertising manager, Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J.; and Frank John- 
son, son of “Spatz” Johnson, publisher, Product Design & Development, New York. 
Barry Koss, assistant ad manager, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J., took the picture, suggested Worthington air conditioning under coats. 


Binney, Keezer, Weyeneth 
to Address NIAA Chapters 


The present outlook for export sales 
and possibilities of developing and hold- 
ing foreign markets will be discussed 
by Ralph M. Binney, vice-president in 
charge of foreign markets, First National 
Bank of Boston, at the opening fall 
meeting of the Technical Advertising 
Association, Boston chapter of NIAA, 
Sept. 8 

Mr. Binney, who has traveled exten 
sively in Europe for his bank, will also 
evaluate pump priming by the Europe an 
including results 


Recovery Program 


so far and future outlook—-and reasons 
for the dollar shortage in Europe, Latin 
America, the Far East and South 


Afric a respect ve ly 


CHICAGO 


Dexter AY Kee Ze! director, economics 
department, MeGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. will address the first 
fall meeting of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association Sept. 12. Mayor 
Kennelley also has been tentatively 
listed as a speaker 


DETROIT 


How to reduce marketing costs will 
be discussed by Harvey W. Huegy, 
president, “American. Marketing As- 
sociation, at the Sept. 14 meeting of the 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Advertisers 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. N. Y. The 
meeting will be held jointly with. the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


MILWAUKEE 
Eugene Ff Weyeneth, advertising 
manager. R. G. LeTourneau.” Inc 


Peoria. Ill. maker of construction 
equipment, will address the Milwaukee 


Industrial Advertisers Association Sept 
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15. His topic will be: “How LeTourneau 
ses Trade Paper Space as a Sales 


Tool. 


MARYLAND 


Inviting guests for the first time, the 
Maryland Industrial Marketers, NIAA’s 
Baltimore chapter, will hold its annual 
outing Sept. 13 in the heart of historic 
Annapolis, Md., home of the United 
States Military Academy. Swimming, 
golf, entertainment, dancing and dinner 
are on the program. 


Order Buying Study Now, 
or Risk Losing Out: NIAA 


New Yorxk—Blaine G. Wiley, execu- 
tive secretary of NIAA, has urged all 
members who will want a copy of the 
NLAA study of industrial buying prac- 
tices to place their orders as soon as 
possible—-or risk the danger of losing 
out 

Che initial printing order will be 
placed in the near future, Mr. Wiley 
said, and those who have not sent in 
their orders may be unable to obtain 
copies. as the supply will be strictly 
limited. 

The study will be available to NIAA 
members who place orders at,$3 a copy. 
Non-members may obtain copies at $10 
each. 

The study. which was awarded a ci- 
tation by the New York chapter of.the 
(American Marketing ..Association last 
June as an-outstanding contribution to 
the advancement of marketing, was con- 
ducted by NIAA vice-president William 
D. Crelley. of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
NIAA has heralded the study as a mine 
of hitherto unmeasured data on practices 
in purchasing plant equipment, ma- 
terials and component parts. 


Dolan's Report 
(Continued from Page 129) 


many inquiries on the subject of adver. 
tising budgets. There is an obviously 
large demand for more detailed data on 
industrial ad budgets—how much is 
spent according to product, breakdown 
of expense by media, information about 
how the budget is determined, who ap- 
proves it, how the agency is compen- 
sated, and so on. To meet this need 
NIAA has undertaken the most compre- 
hensive ‘study of advertising “budgets 
ever launched. On the basis of pilot 
studies, we feel confident of a high rate 
of return to our questionnaire, recently 
mailed to about 2000 members. Tabula- 
tion of this study is scheduled for com- 
pletion by October 15, and should be 
ready for distribution shortly thereafter. 

This important marketing tool has 
resulted from the work of our Bud- 
get Survey Committee. The committee, 
headed by Bennett S. Chapple, Jr. (U.S. 
Steel Corp.. of Delaware, Pittsburgh), 
has also made case history studies of 
the “why” and “how” of advertising 
budgets by detailing procedures of 
specific companies, covering large, 
medium-sized and small users of indus- 
trial advertising. The first case history 
was published some months ago—two 
more have now been completed and will 
be published and distributed to the 
membership shortly. 

Through various awards, NIAA will 
continue to stimulate healthy compe- 
tition among its members and chapters. 
Competitions will include the Putman 
award for the most effective industrial 
advertising campaign, the McGraw- 
Hill award for the most meritorious 
chapter activity, the NIAA Conference 
Panel Awards for all classifications of 
advertising, and the Publishers’ Presen- 
tation Award for the best presentation 
developed in accordance with the NIAA 
model. The broad scope of this awards 
program requires continued review with 
respect to the rules governing the vari- 
ous competitions and judging thereof, 
the classifications covered, and number 
of awards granted. The Awards Admin- 
istrative Committee charged with these 
responsibilities will be headed by Robert 
A. Joyce (“Automatic” Sprinkler Cor- 
poration of America, Youngstown, 0.) 

One of the major goals of the Mem- 
bership Committee, of which M. R. Wad- 
dell (Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) is chairman, will be to 
reach top management. and to provide 
our membership with industrial adver- 
tising information worthy of top manage 
ment’s attention. The committee is am 
ranging a planned geographical cover 
age by its personnel, with each membet 
responsible for “sales” in his territory 
The group will also undertake revision 
of NIAA membership promotion m2 
terial and methods, and it ‘is already 
at work ea an NIAA annual repor! and 
a handbook for membership committee 
chairmen of NIAA chapters. Close'y al- 
lied with this activity is the recently e* 
tablished Chapter Program Rureau 4 
rected by Eric Zimmerman ‘(Railway & 
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Industrial Engineering Co., Greens- 
burgh, Pa.), which will »promote an ex- 
change of tested program ideas and 
speakers’ material among chapter pro- 
gram directors. 

lo further indoctrinate management 
with the major role played by advertis- 
ing in industrial sales programs, we 
will continue a vigorous public relations 
program. In this connection, we expect 
to emphasize not only the activities of 
NIAA and its chapters, but also to point 
up the importance of industrial adver- 
tising in the economy and its outstand- 
ing applications in various companies. 
W. B. Montague, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, is chairman of 
this committee. 

The Committee on Audit Forms 
headed by Harold A. Wilt (J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York), which has 
taken the lead in outlining a solution 
to the question of business paper users’ 
requirements for circulation data, will 
be active in a number of additional pur- 
suits. This committee is studying stand- 
ardization of colors, type page size, and 
of occupational breakdowns in circula- 
tion statements. Some real progress on 
these questions has been made to date 
and we expect to achieve important re- 
sults frorn this work. 

Acceptance of the NIAA model form 
for publishers’ presentations has been 
increasing steadily. The committee. un- 
der Kenneth J. Bayer (Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, St. Louis, Mo.), is 
working with local chapters to bring the 
desirability of this type of presentation 
to the attention of all publishers, so that 
advertisers may have complete and com- 
parative data available as a guide to 
media selection. 

One of the work-a-day problems of 
the industrial advertising manager now 
being studied is that of trade shows 
and exhibits. A committee. of which 
Stephen J. Daly (Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas, Toledo, O.) is chairman. is study- 
ing methods of auditing this medium. 
It will also make recommendations with 
respect to excessive duplication, geo- 
graphical location and cost of such trade 
shows. Participation in shows has been 
absorbing a larger part of most indus- 
trial advertising appropriations. and 
has presented an increasingly difficult 
problem to many of our members: It 
is hoped that these studies may effect 
some reduction in these costs. 

Also of direct practical value to the 
advertising manager will be the con- 
tinued activities of our Committee on 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness. 
This is the group which was responsible 
for the report “Industrial Advertising 
-. Faith or Fact?.” suggesting 13 dif- 
ferent methods which could be used as 
‘test tube” proof of the value of adver- 
ising to an individual company. Many 
of our members, incidentally. are now 
implementing this report. Additional re- 
search. which will be useful to demon- 
‘trate to management the effectiveness 
of industrial advertising. will be under- 
taken this year by the committee under 
the guidance of Chairman Schuyler 
Hopp. r (Schuyler Hopper Co., New 
York 


The College Cooperation Committee 
will undertake an educational program 
to assist colleges and: universities in de- 
termining. curricula for courses in in- 
dustrial advertising. Working through 
local chapters, this committee will ‘meet 
our responsibility as a profession to de- 
velop future leaders. The committee, 
headed by A. R. Tofte :( Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.), 
hopes to stimulate more educational in- 
stitutions to offer courses in industrial 
advertising and to serve as a clearing 
house for information on the subject. 
This is an extension of an activity in 
which NIAA has long been interested, 
as evidenced in the publication of the 
textbook “Effective Advertising 
Methods,” prepared by the Rochester 
chapter last year. 

To review all of our activities from 
the standpoint of their importance to 
Canadian chapters will be the respon- 
sibility of the Canadian Policy Com- 
mittee, again under the chairmanship 
of W. A. Bates (Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal), and close lia- 
son will be maintained with all chapters 
through personal visits from NIAA of- 
ficers and Executive Secretary Blaine 
Wiley. Mr. Wiley alone visited all 34 
chapters at least once during the past 
year and expects to maintain the pace 
again during the current year. 

In this broad. but practical program, 
every effort is being made to meet the 
needs of our members, to accept our 
responsibilities as a profession, and to 
advance the cause of industrial adver- 
tising. Achievement will be possible 
only because of the direct participation 
of so many of our members and chapters 
in association activities. It is obvious 
that we have plenty of work cut out for 
us to meet the goals we have set. and 
we are relying on the help and support 
of every industrial advertising practi- 
tioner. Your assistance and advices are 
earnestly solicited. 


Budget Survey Reaps 
Record |7°/, Return 


Record returns have been achieved in 
the 1949 industrial advertising budget 
survey by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Blaine G. Wiley. executive secretary. 
said that returns during the first three 
weeks of the survey have totaled 17°. 

A tabulation and summary report of 
the returns is expected to be sent to 
members about Oct. 15. Members will 
receive it without cost. Extra copies will 
he available at $2 each. Complete tabu- 
lations will be forwarded to members at 
$10 a copy and to non-members for $15. 


Jervis to Advise Hartford 
Marketers on Catalog Design 
Norman Jervis of Sweet’s Catalog 
Service will give an illustrated talk 
Sept. 8 on the construction of catalogs 
at the first fall meeting of the Hartford 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council, western New England chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
\ssociation. 
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Hazelwood New President 
of Cleveland Chapter 


Jackson* Hazelwood, account execu- 
tive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, has been* 
elected president 
of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cle- 
veland, succeeding 
Carr Liggett of 
Carr Liggett Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

The _ chapter, 
which begins the 
new fiscal year 
with 300 members, 
also elected these 
officers: Vice- 
president — Rich- 





Hazelwood ard P. Dodds, past 
president, NIAA, 
and vice-president, * Lang, Fisher & 


Stashower. Associate vice-president— 
Kenneth C. Warner of Business Week. 
Secretary-treasurer — Willoughby S. 
Leech, G. M. Basford Co. 


NIAA Directors to Meet at Detroit 

The first meeting of the 1949-50 board 
of directors of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association will be held 
Sept. 9 at the Hotel Sheraton, Detroit. 
That evening the NIAA beard will at- 
tend the regular meeting of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Detroit, the local 
NIAA chapter, at which Bernard M. 
Dolan, national president, will present 
the business paper readership slide 
films. 





NIAA 25 Years Ago 


From the September, 1924 issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


{rthur H. Oberndorjfer, advertis- 
ing manager of the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

Industrial advertising men offered 
optimistic business predictions for 
the fall months, saw increased ad- 
vertising volume, according to re- 
sults of queries by InpusTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

R. L. Hurst, Chicago manager, 
George Batten Co., said that the out- 
look for the fall months is good. 

Atlee F. Hunt, Atlee F. Hunt Co., 
Oakland, Cal., wrote that his clients 
would be spending a normal amount 
of money for advertising in the fall. 

John Moore, of Aubrey & Moore, 
Chicago, reported that his clients 
plan to go hard after business, with 
a definite part of their effort in ad- 
vertising. 

F. M. Sears, president, Towmotor 
Co., Cleveland. planned to stress 
testimonials of Towmotor users, es- 
pecially the record of equipment in 
use after a five year period. 
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1776 BROADWAY \ gaoe NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
In Reply, Please Address 
BLAINE G. WILEY, Executive Secretary 


September, 1949 


TOs ALL WIAA Chapters 


SUBJECT: News Releases 


WHAT'S YOUR CHAPTER DOING? r 


Here at Headquarters we have part responsibility with INDUSTRIAL t 


MARKETING for filling these green pages with news about NIAA F 
every month. Some of the most readable news is about doings in : 
our 34 NIAA chapters. C 


As advertising men, why not advertise what's going on in your 
chapter=--tell about your programs, send pictures, stories of 
noteworthy events, news about important things that happen to S 











your members, NIAA men from Los Angeles to Montreal will be in- S 
terested---so will thousands of other readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 
To do this "advertising", be sure that your chapter mailing list 
inoludes Bob Aitchison, Editor of IM, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago Ur 
11, Illinois. “ 
int 
Get your ohapter in NIAA News every month} ho 
sp 
SU) 
be! 
Sincerely, pe 
Sh 
A, an 
Ro 
Blaine G, Wiley Po. 
Executive Secretary | 
\ 
BGW/am ma: 
Ed) 
ady 
Poy 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENTS } 
WILLIAM A MARSTELLER, Edw BERNARD DOLAN, Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc EDWARD HURLBURT, Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester 3,N.’ age 
1200 West 145th Street, East Chicago, Ind ? Grand Street. New York 13. t GEORGE C. McNUTT, Advertising, 1815 Telegraph Sch 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY BENNETT $. CHAPPLE, JR, United States Steei Averve. Oaklond 12, Califorma Mil 
BLAINE G. WILEY. NIAA Me 436 Seventh Avenve, Pittsburgh 30, Pa GENE ROBERS, The Weatherhead Co., 300 Eos! 0c; 
i lia New Ya 1 19 NY iit : paves ¢ a K 13}st Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio 
youn pap hdr teed gr lag edad amaaic DON BERTKE, The Texo Corp., Done and Flo’ age 
SECRETARY -TREASURER Box 460, Montreal, Quebec, Canada Streets, Cincinnati 7, Ohio Hur 
WILLIAM D. CRELLEY, Telechron c., Homer Ave HARRY G HOFFMAN, Hoffman & York, Advertising, PAST PRESIDENT al if 
Ashland, Mass entury Building, Milwaukee 3, Wis A. ©. WITT, Schramm, inc., West Chester, Po past 
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Mast-Foos Mfg. Co. Buys 
Part of Graham-Paige 


New YorK—The Mast-Foos Mfg. 
Co.. Springfield, O., producer of heavy 
duty and hand lawn mowers, has pur- 
chased a 50% interest in the farm 
equipment business of the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp., York, Pa. 

[he arrangement provides that Mast- 
Foos will take over management of the 
Graham-Paige business and will con- 
tinue operations at a new plant in York, 
under the name of Frazer Farm Equip- 
ment Corp. Joseph W. Frazer, chair- 
man and president of Graham-Paige has 
been elected chairman of the new or- 
ganization, and D. E. Winslow, head of 
Mast-Foos, has been elected president 
and treasurer of the new company. 

The new firm will manufacture roto- 
tillers. a gas-engine-powered hand trac- 
tor. Mast-Foos operates plants at Spring- 
field, O.. Springfield, Mass.. and To- 
ronto, Ont. 

The sale of part of its farm equipment 
business removes Graham-Paige from 
the list of industrial enterprises after 40 
years of operations. In Feb., 1947 it sold 
ts automotive assets to the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. In July of that year it re- 
moved itself from the steel business by 
selling its stock in the Portsmouth Steel 
Corp. Graham-Paige now is almost 
wholly an investment company. 


Soundscriber, Columbia Sales Move 
Soothes Secretaries’ Jangled Nerves 


The bess’s secretary soon can listen 

Frank Sinatra or Dinah Shore on 
her dictating machine. 

SoundScriber Corp... New Haven, 
Conn., maker of electronic dise dictating 
equipment, has arranged with Colum- 
bia Records to sell Columbia’s new 7- 
inch mic rogroove record with the center 
hole squared to fit the SoundScriber 
spindle which turns at 33-1/3 rpm, 
suitable for microgroove records. La- 
beled “Secretary's Serenade,” the ree- 
ords offer, in addition to Sinatra and 
Shore, Arthur Godfrey, Frankie Carle 
and others—for relaxation at lunch and 


rest per iods. 


Rockwell Power Tool Div. Gives Ad 
Posts to Schutz, Hurlburt, Hopp 


Walter E. Schutz has been appointed 
manager of industrial advertising and 
Edward Hurlburt manager of consumer 
adver ng for Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s 
Power Tool Div., Milwaukee. 

Fra Hopp was named assistant man- 
ager of industrial advertising. Mr. 
Schutz vho was twice president of the 


Milwaukee Industrial Marketers As- 
~“clation, was formerly advertising man- 
ager of Rockwell's Delta Mfg. Div. Mr. 
Hurlb i vice-president of the Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Association and 
Past president of Rochester Industrial 
Advertisers, was formerly advertising 


Manager of Ritter Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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HERE’S BIG NEWS FOR YOU 


Beginning with the October Issue 


METAL WORKING EQUIPMENT 


CHANGES ITS NAME TO 
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An extensive personal interview survey conducted among Production, Design, and 
Engineering men of American metal-working plants proved they wanted fast- 
reading, pictorially styled performance data, in addition to new products informa- 
tion. The present format of Metal-Working Equipment does not lend itself to this 
type of editorial presentation, so: 

FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF METAL-WORKING 
PUBLICATIONS, METAL-WORKING WILL GIVE ITS READERS VITALLY 
INTERESTING PICTURE STORIES ON SUCCESSFUL MACHINE PER- 
FORMANCE, IN AN ATTRACTIVE NEW MAKE-UP. 

The name Metal-Working is more indicative of our new publishing services. 
Although published principally for Production, Design and Engineering men, 
Metal-Working will contain much of interest for Management and Sales. In our 
new name we give an appropriate title to this broader editorial outlook. 


Metal-Working Gives You These Plus Values 
NEW FORMAT... 1114" x 11%", taking color and all standard plates and electros. 
PICTURE PERFORMANCE STORIES... Actual case studies of successful operations 


will provide our readers with the latest, up-to-the-minute methods for lower costs 
and increased production. 


COATED STOCK ... to give text and illustrations the best possible reproduction. 


In Addition To These It Has Always Given... 
@ 88% of Metal-Working’s Circulation is in the 12 states that do 85% of the 
national production. 


@ More design, engineering and production men than any other publication in 
the field. 


Coverage of 15,000 worthwhile plants — 95% of the market. 


Proven readership. (Ask to see our inquiry record.) 
@ Pass-along readership of 5.91 per copy. shown by actual survey. 


Tell your product story to the largest number of Production, Design 
and Engineering men in the metal-working industry—use Metal-Working. 


For further information write to 


SUTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Also publishers of Electrical Equipment and Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani 
cal responsibilities NOW lt reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other engi 
neering factors in indus'ry. lt offers real quality 
circulation, current!y approximately 30,000 Net 
Paid, and broad engineer contact which cannot 
be duplicated as a group by any other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 








MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 














The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential dato on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most influen 
tial engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of these ore 
engaged » manoge~ent, planning, designing 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or hove strong buying influence, whose business 
»nnections are on record 


or professional 
Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


Me tchandising Shark 


Exhibits and Displays 
for EVERY industry 
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Export Packers Plan 
Joint Ad Campaign 


New Yorxk—Plans are being pre- 
pared for what is understood to be the 
lurst jo.nt advertising campaign by ex- 
port packers to sell mid-western manu- 
facturers on the advantages of having 

freight packing done by 
at the Port of New York. 
unter the aus- 


Ass« - 


their ocean 
spec ialists 
The campaign will be 
pices of the Export Packaging 
ciation of New York. 

Jerome Gould, president of the as- 
sociation and head of the Acorn Pack- 
ing and Packaging Corp. told INpbus- 
rRiAL Marketine that no selection of 
agency or media will be made until 
September. 

Points that are expected to be em- 
phasized. Mr. Gould said, are inland 
freight savings, better handling, advan- 
tages of specialists’ intimate knowledge 
and ef- 
ficiency of disassembling techniques. 


of ships and port conditions, 


“A belief that declining exports have 
been causing less demand for packaging 
materials.” Mr. Gould said, “overlooks 
the fact that the decrease has been off- 
set by nearly 100°, more spec ialized 
packing at the port.” 


Film Counselors Moves 


has InNcOrTpor 
Oth St.. New 


Film Counselors. Inc.. 
ited and moved to 8 \ 
York 


McGraw-Hill Names Fisher Publisher 
of ‘Power,’ ‘Operating Eng:neer’ 


formeriy assistant 
publisher of Science Jlilustrated, has 
been appointed publisher of Power 
Engineer, published 
by Mctraw-Hill 
Publishing Co, 
New York. He 
succeeds N. O 
W ynkoop, whe 


will devote all of 
- his time in_ the 
future to his work 


as Vv ice-president 


and controller of 

e McGraw-Hill. 
} Mr. Fisher has 
been associated 
Fisher with McGraw-Hill 
since 1940. He was promotion manager 
of Business Week before entering the 
Navy, and returned to McGraw-Hill in 
1945. Previously. he was with Curtis 
Publishing Co. on the circulation pro 
motion staff, and with Country Gentle 


Shelton Fisher, 


and Operating 





man, on advertising promotion. 


St. Regis Buys Michigan Mill 


Panelyte Div., St. Regis Paper C 
has acquired from Time, Inc., New 
York, a paper coating mill at Kalama 
zoo, Mich. The mill, which will be con 
verted to the production of laminated 
plastics by January, will supplement the 
output of the division's major unit a 


Trenton, N. J. 


Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 


BALTIMORE ird Tues. 
BOSTON Ist Thurs. 
BUFFALO 2nd Thurs. 
CHICAGO 2nd Mon. 
CINCINNATI ird Tues. 


CLEVELAND Last Fri. 
COLUMBUS Ith Thurs 
DALLAS ird Tues. 
DAYTON 2nd Tues. 


2nd Tues. 
Ith Tues. 


DETROIT 


HOUSTON 2nd Tues. 
INDIANA 2nd Tues. 
KANSAS ( ITY rd Wed. 
LOS ANGELES 3rd Thurs. 
MILWAUKEE 2nd Thurs. 


MINNESOTA 2nd Tues. 
2nd W ed. 
2nd Mon. 
3rd Wed. 
Ist Thurs. 
Ist Thurs. 
ith Tues. 
2nd Tues. 
Every Thurs. 
3rd Mon. 
ith Wed. 
2nd Thurs. 
2nd Thurs. 
3rd Thurs. 


MONTREAI 

NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
ROCKFORD 

ST. LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TORONTO 

W. NEW ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Engineers Club 


6:30 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 


6:30 P. M. Hotel Stuyvesant 
6:30 P. M. Builders Club 

6:15 P. M. Hotel Sinton 

6:30 P. M. Hollenden Hotel 
6:30 P. M. Jeffrey Legion Post 
6:30 P. M. Melrose Hotel 

6:30 P. M. Van Cleve Hotel 


12 Noon ! 
6:30 P. M.) 
7:00 P. M. 
6:30 P.M. 


Wardwell Hotel 


7 Seas Restaurant 
Athenaeum Turners. 
Indianapolis 
Continental Hotel 
University Club 
Hotel Plank/nton 
Normandy Hotel. 
Minneapolis 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Belmont Plaza Hotel 
Hotel Essex House 
Poor Richard Club 
University Club 
University Club 
University Club 
Forest Park Hotel 
St. Julien Restaurant 
Woods Restaurant 
Royal Ontario Museum 
City Club, Hartford, Con 


Raver’s Tavern 


12:15 P. M. 
12 Noon 

6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 


6:30 P. M. 
12 Noon 

6:00 P. M. 
5:30 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
12:15 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:15 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 


NOTE: SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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Gather Market Analysis Information 


Continued from Page 39) 


Table No. 3: Summary of U. S. Manufacturing 


Establishments by Industries and Employe Size Groups 























Over 

0-49 50-99 100-499 500 

Industry Total Emp. Emp. Emp. Emp. 
Ordnance 124 79 11 22 12 
Food 35761 30455 2624 2355 327 
Tobacco 1126 908 64 107 47 
Textiles 8894 5180 1146 1932 636 
Apparel 31633 26100 3158 2230 145 
Lumber 38370 35120 1862 1288 100 
Furniture 8936 7529 659 673 75 
Paper 3974 2339 613 830 192 
Printing 28940 26621 1162 976 181 
Chemicals 10507 8379 954 944 230 
Petroleum 1387 920 163 215 89 
Rubber 932 574 94 157 107 
Leather 5681 4121 599 822 139 
Stone, Clay, Glass 10703 9065 670 808 160 
Primary Metals 5745 3523 741 1039 442 
Fabricated Metals 15839 12597 1319 1544 379 
Machinery 18298 14598 1416 1699 585 
Electrical Machinery 4338 2824 471 693 350 
Automotive 1871 1254 164 231 222 
Aircraft 402 258 42 51 51 
Other Transportation Equipment 2099 1647 140 200 112 
Instruments 3185 2577 242 266 100 
Miscellaneous Industries 16439 14735 853 736 115 
Totals 255184 211403 19167 19818 4796 

Source: Social Security Administration Statistics, as of Jan.-Mar. 1947 
Table No. 4: Number of Plants in 
X\ Company’s Market as Divided by Industries 

Total 500 100- Total 
Plantsin Ormore 499 50-99 0-49 Plant 

Industry Emp. Emp. Emp. Emp. Potential 
Primary metal producers 5,745 442 1,039 741 3,523 2,222 
Fabricated Metal Prod. 15,839 379 1,544 1.319 12,597 3,242 
Machinery Mfrs. 18,298 585 1,699 1.416 14,598 3,700 
Elec. Machy. Mfrs. 4,338 350 693 471 2,824 1,514 
Transportation Equip. 4,372 385 482 346 =: 3,159 1,213 
Instruments 3,185 100 266 242 2,577 608 
Chemicals 10,507 230 944 954 8,379 2,128 
Petroleum 1,387 89 215 163 920 467 
Rubber 932 107 157 94 574 358 
Leather 5,681 139 822 599 4,121 961 
Stone, Clay, Glass 10,703 160 808 670 9,065 968 
Paper 3,974 192 830 613 —-2,339 1,022 
Wood Products 38,370 100 1,288 1,862 35,120 1,388 
Furniture 8,936 75 673 659 7,529 748 
Miscellaneous 16,563 27 758 864 14,814 885 
Textiles 8,894 636 1,932 1,146 ~—-5,180 1,924 
Pood 35,761 327 2.355 2,624 30,455 1,504 
Tobacco 1,126 47 107 64 908 97 
Apparel 31,633 145 2,230 = 3,158 +~—- 26,100 305 
Printing 28,940 181 976 1,162 26,621 181 
Totals 255,184 4,796 19,818 19,167 211,403 25,435 


Light figures: All plants in these groups are included in “Total Plant Potential.” 
italic: A portion of plants in this group are included in “Total Plant 


Figures in 


Potential.” 
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200-employe knitting mill counts 
much more as a market than a 1,000- 
employe shipyard. 

Let us figure a plant potential for 
an imaginary company—company X. 
Assume that the product is used 
throughout the industrial field, with 
its major application in the metal- 
working industries, and a very minor 
market in the tobacco, apparel, and 
printing industries. 

Variations in the degree of applica- 
tion of X Company's product to dif- 
ferent industries are provided for by 
including plants down to the 50-em- 
ploye level in industries in which the 
product is widely used—the metal- 
working industries. for example. In 
leather, ceramics, etc., we include 
plants down to the 100-employe level. 
In the textile, apparel, and food in- 
dustries, we include all the plants with 
500 or more employes and an esti- 
mated portion of those in the 100 to 
500-employe groups. But in the print- 
ing industry, which is assumed to be 
low in buying power for X Company’s 
product, all but the 500-employe 
plants are rejected. 

The plant potential for each indus- 
try is arrived at by totaling the fig- 
ures in light-face type. The grand to- 
tal at the foot of the column to the 
right shows us that X Company has 
about 25,000 worth while plant pros- 
pects. 

For purposes of illustration, the cal- 
culation of X Company’s plant poten- 
tial has been over-simplified. In actual 
practice, there are almost always 
special conditions for which allowance 
must be made. 

Now we know how many plants are 
in our market. But how is our market 
divided geographically? Again we 
turn to the analysis of Social Security 
Administration records. which shows 
how many plants in each industry are 
in each state, and further divides them 
by employe size groups. Let us use as 
an example the plant figures for 
Pennsylvania: 

Table No. 5 reveals that Pennsyl- 
vania has 16,716 plants. About 12,- 
500 are small—50 employes or less. 
By applying to Pennsylvania the same 
variable gauge we used in Table No. 
1, which reveals that X Company has 
a national plant potential of about 
25,000, we find that about 2,100 of 
these plants are in Pennsylvania. By 
using Social Security Administration 
tables, we can find X Company’s plant 
potential in every other state. 

We can even go beyond state plant 
potentials if we wish. We can calculate 
a plant potential for each of the 223 
or so major industrial counties, as 
Social Security Administration plant 


counts are available for the counties, 


that comprise three-fourths of the in- 
dustrial market. 
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For highest coverage .. . 
economy ...resulfs... 


PLASTICS 
WORLD 


FIRST IN| CIRCULATION—with 


overt 27.000 circulation Plastics 
World gives fullest coverage in the 


field tukes 


lo everyone you want to reach... 


your sales messages 


in the plastics industry among 


industrial users of plasties 

FIRST IN LOW COST—in Plastics 
World you reach your market at 
What's 


ulvertisements alwavs 


the lowest cost per reader. 
more your 
have “preferred position” in PU 
Wreeth loneside the eagerly 
read news columns. 
FIRST IN SALES LEADS—Plastics 
Werld brings an average of OUUU0 
sales leads per month. Sales de. 
veloped from these inquiries range 
from chemicals, machines and 
equipment to every sort of molded 


md fabricated product, 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
55! Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
eveland e b xg0 © Los Angeles 





WHAT DOES 


Ceaeneoe suTinG PrOwt 


MEAN? 


MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
Field 


Plow 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





Now we know how many plants we 
ean sell to profitably in each state. 
Plant figures are essential in deter- 
mining how many salesmen are 
needed in an area, and from what 
salesmen can operate 
most economically. If our product is 
sold through distributors, the geo- 
graphical plant potential analysis tells 
should have distributors. 
and how This analysis also 
helps us decide what type of distribu- 
tor franch’se will be most advantage- 
ous for our product—an exclusive 
just one distribu- 


po nts those 


us where he 
many. 


franchise. meaning 


Table No. 5 


tor per area; a selective franchise. 
meaning two or more selected distri. 
butors in the same area; or general 
distribution, meaning that we will then 
permit our product to be carried by 
any distributor who wishes to han 
dle it 

In the October IM, Mr. Conov 
and Mr. Dix will discuss, (1) means 
of determining how much of each ir 
dustry is in each state, (2) where the 
“O.E.M.” market is located, (3) hou 
to determine—and cope with—geo 
graphical shifts in your market 


: Pennsylvania Manufacturing Establishments 





D:vided by industries and employe groups 


Ordnanc 
Fcod 
Tob-cco 


Tcxt 


Lumber 

Furniture 

Paper 

Pr:nting 

Chemicals 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Leather 

S‘one, Clay, Glass 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metals 
Mechinery 

Electrice! Machinery 
Automotive 

Aircraft 

Other Transp. Equip 
Instruments 
Miscellaneous Indust. 


Totals 


Source: 


Most from Inquiries 
Continued from Page 33) 


ly. a lessening of interest can be taken 
as a warning to reduce inventory. 
When news releases are sent out, 
each is keved so that the number of 
inquiries can be accurately deter- 
mined. When tabulated, these figures 
‘ve us information on the 


g inquiry 
power of each publication. 


pulling 
Response Determines Policy 


Quality of each inquiry is deter- 
mined by making a breakdown of re- 
turns atcording to industrial classi- 
fication. Inquiries about metal work- 
ing equipment such as sheet feeding 
tables are usually more valuable if 
they come from readers of a metal 
working magazine rather than if they 
are sent in by readers of periodicals 
having a more general classification. 
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Over 
Total 0-49 59-99 100-4¢C9 500 
P’ants Enp. Emp Emp Emp 
11 10 — l —- 
2192 1819 18) 1¢8 25 
278 22) 21 27 10 
1426 783 281 322 40 
2971 1256 392 495 18 
1527 1457 59 2) _ 
526 421 57 44 4 
362 274 67 78 13 
1757 1589 73 82 13 
741 599 66 67 18 
148 98 19 23 8 
55 27 6 14 9 
324 172 60 84 8 
858 631 74 121 32 
625 319 9) 135 91 
1088 779 18 162 48 
1222 929 113 146 43 
252 126 36 47 43 
88 62 4 16 6 
16 8 3 3 2 
97 69 9 11 17 
224 170 25 20 9 
827 717 57 46 7 


16716 12419 1791 2042 464 


Social Security Administration records, as of Ist quarter 1947 


The results of ed torial releases 
may determine our policy in the fur- 
ther promotion or discontinuance 
a new item. Enthusiastic response 
would encourage us to promote the 
ageressively whereas 
a Bag response would indie ite that 
e should proceed carefully. 


A comple te analysis of all publicity 
ouide It 


equipment more 


results is most valuable as a 
making future promotional plans, an 
often gives us our best answers ! 
the eternal question of display adve! 
tising vs. direct mail. 

The time and effort spent in listing 
and tabulating inquiries received 
a wise investment. A check o/ custo” 
ers having purchased one line of pre 
ucts within the past two years, showe 
that one out of four had origina 
sent their first inquiry directly to 

Careful, prompt, and thorough sé 
vicing of inquiries pays off. 
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: The Clear Rivers and Quiet Seas Boat is made 
of solid marble and rests on a huge boulder in a 
lake near Peiping, China. The Manchu Dowager 
Empress who used it as a summer pavilion ruled 
that visitors were not permitted. 













Pa 


Write or phone 

for your free copies of 
INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP 

and learn the latest 

in display techniques 

TODAY! 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., makers of textile 
machinery, cordially welcomed all visitors to its 
exhibit at the Knitting Arts Show held at Conven- 
tion Hallin Atlantic City recently. Thousands learned 
. . . through actmal demonstration . . . the story 
behind hosiery finishing using P & S machinery. 





NEW YORK........ 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
GUCAGO............. 1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ill., TAylor 9-6600 
DETROIT... .. 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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Field 
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rower 


their attention with 


You'll 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 


win 





Send now for samples and ex 
am pies of successes made more 


successful by Reply-O Letters 


Wrute fo the 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 







































































How to Advertise 


(Continued from Page 61) 


that involve people: Power and Ma- 
chinery are interested in machines, are 
technically-minded, and will take the 
trouble to read a lot of copy about 
those machines that have relation to 
their jobs. 

For another example, human inter- 
est illustrations and tricky headlines 
do better in Time than they do in the 
industrial magazines. However. this 
may be due to the fact that many of 
Time's readers are not business men 
and part of the audience responding 
to such elements of technique may be 
non-prospects attracted solely by 
curiosity. 

The point is: start with the known 
circumstances about the nature of the 
product, your market, and the type 
of circulation: then select the tech- 
nique that suits the circumstances. 


Size and Color 


Before leaving this introduction to 
the subject of techniques, it would be 
well to mention briefly two purely 
mechanical aspects of technique which 
are more properly considerations of 
strategy and planning and will be dis- 
cussed at more length in the chapter 
on How to Build the Plan. 

Both size and color are generally 
used in advertising for competitive 
purposes—that is, to compete with 
other ads for dominance. Obviously, a 
spread gets more attention, as a rule, 
than a single page: a color ad more 
than black-and-white. 

It can be said, however. that there 
is not enough certain difference in 
readers per dollar between spreads 
and pages and between color and 
black-and-white to make size and 
color, by themselves, strategic weap- 
ons of great reliability. It often hap- 
pens that it costs more on an average 
to get a reader with a spread or with 
color than with a page in black-and- 
white. although this can’t be a gen- 
eralization applying to all magazines. 
Be that as it may. whatever the dif- 
ference is in cost per reader—it is 
not overwhelming: a big ad is not a 
great deal better than a small ad be- 
cause it is bigger, nor is a color ad a 
great deal better just because of the 
color. 

In Harold , Rudolph’s study of 
readership in The Saturday Evening 
Post, evidence shows that attention 
does not increase in proportion to 
size. That is, a full page ad does not 
have (on the average, of course) 
twice the attention value of a half- 
page. Therefore. if the cost is in the 


same ratio as the size (or close to the 
ratio), the cost of attracting each 
reader goes up with the size of the 
space. 

The same study shows that the addi- 
tion of one color (costing about | 
gains very little (0.9%) in 
Four-color ads, cvst- 
more, do get 54 


more} 
attention value. 
ing about 44% 
better average attention, which indi. 
cates an advantage, but this may be 
wiped out, on a cost basis, by the ex- 
tra production expense involved. 

Similarly, bleed. which costs 10% 
to 15% more (15% more in the Post) 
does not give results (2.2% better in 
the Rudolph survey) that justify the 
extra cost. 

An early McGraw-Hill study of 
size. color and bleed did show an ad- 
vantage in visibility in favor of larger 
space, more color and bleed on a cost 
basis. but I am inclined to suspect 
that this could have been due to the 
woeful performance of many unskill- 
fully prepared black-and-white ads in 
comparison with more expensive units 
issuing from bigger 
advertisers and 


more generally 
and more talented 
agencies. (It should be 
that fractional-space ads in business 
magazines, usually located at the back 
of the book and not always near edi- 
torial. are not as effective, relatively. 
as in consumer magazines where they 
generally get much better display 

More recent Starch reports of reader- 
ship in McGraw-Hill magazines indi- 
cate that a second color or a second 


noted. too. 


page does not increase attention in 


ratio to costs. 


Inserts and Split Spreads 


Inserts are a special case. The in- 
sert has these advantages: 

|. Printed on a heavier stock 
than the rest of the magazine, it 
has better opportunity to gain a 
tention. (In fact, the magazine, 
opened at random, will usually open 
at an insert.) 

2. Printed on a better stock, re 
production of photographs and 
color is better than with the usual 
magazine paper stock. 

3. Additional colors can be run 
without extra charge. The adver- 
tiser pays the page rate plus, us: 
ally, a flat charge for inserting. 
The advertiser. of course, has the 

job of printing his own inserts 
which has to be paid for. But when 
one printing supplies a number © 
magazines, the cost is spread ane 
amounts to less per magazine than 1 
the regular color rates applied. 
Another special case is the “splil 
spread” which involves the use 0! 
fractional-page space on opposite 
pages, with editorial matter (or other 
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advertising) in between. Well done, 
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re the effect of a spread is achieved at a 
h cost for two half-pages or two two- y, 
’ thirds. (But the layout is always at WHY BLIY THE Al F 
the peril of the magazine makeup s 
man. ! 
, So it comes down to the question J UST TO GET 
in of whether your message is better sees 
Cost. served by large space and/or more 
Mi color... or by greater frequency. 
inch The more information you must 
v be give the reader in order to establish 
— your message in his consciousness. . . 
the more pictures you have to use to 
10 explain or illustrate your copy mes- 
stg sage... naturally, the larger your ad 
ads should be. While there is no limit on 
y the the amount of information that a 
reader can be expected to absorb (the 
y ol limiting factors in that respect being 
n ad- how important your information is 
argel regarded and how interestingly it is 
| Cost presented } , there is a limit to the 
spect strain he will put on his eyesight and i 
= there are certain rules of composition if INDUSTRY at Me 
skill which have been shown to govern F 4 - " 
ds in readership. , fi $400,000,000> 
units ye i ie 
a Easy to Read . fi, ; hi Ss “a Ww hi; 
too Business men who have arrived at LOI Pa owes hee a 
pusIness men who Nave arrived a ; Uf 3? % oF 
siness positions of responsiblity can be a Ps 2 <t 
hack counted on not to have perfect vision. we ‘\\ 
r edi Many of them wear eyeglasses. some \ 
ively. of them do not read under ideal con- 
> they ditions of illumination. So you must If you want to reach just the knitting 
lay make your type large enough and mills and not the stores... if you sell 
vader: open enough to be readable and in- only the manufacturer and processor of 
indi viting and your illustrations large hosiery and knit goods and not the entire 
econd enough and clear enough to show de- textile industry... THE KNITTER slices out 
on im tails if details are important. And you this $400,000,000 market and serves it to 
will be smart to use white space if you you like no other textile journal. 
ied _—- to make your ad look THE KNITTER is the one—and only—journal 
he in- The eased rule te: edited solely for the men who own and operate 
Die alien dak sineiie ail Uiiaitit tag Dane knitting mills. From cover to cover, every item, 
stock Gheuah on contnin oll ch nner ceumsies every article, every advertisement is beamed to 
ne. if Riis Meche: Sed dae die tenet deen’ this one market. Through this publication you can reach every 
é ; ; ; 7 knitting miil of any consequence in this country and Canada at 
un at The corollary is: Decide on the size 1 t. Wh > 
azine, of your ad ajter you have decided on ae ere ee oa ee 
y open the message. , 
eee GOLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ck, re- ask yourself, not: “Will color get me 
an ee ee ee ee CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
é put across my message ‘ 
Most color in business paper ad- 
be run vertising is wasted. It is obvious that 
adver: most color is purchased specifically to ees aS 
s. usu overwhelm black-and-white ads. but : SAS 
ng. it is used with such poor judgment e ; 
as the that the over-all effect is more nega- ~= City Reach them all in the magezine 
: ; ar . with the largest audited en- 
a live th in not. Indeed, it appears that é a Engineers gineering circulation in the 
t when once an advertiser buys the extra run ur cam County field . . . PUBLIC WORKS. 
ber © Ff through the press, he attempts to get e 0 ee Engi 
d and as much of the paper area covered 3 t men " voy «Engineers 'f 
than" § with colored ink as he can. Result: importan : — Water Panic orks 
| IN some publications where the color they buy and specify he Supts. - 
“spl # rate is low or where it has become ities and counties , 308 East 45th Stre 
use © § Customary to buy color, it is the black- for ¢ Consulting New York 17, N.Y. 
“4 ew YOrK }°; 
yposing B and-white ad, not the color ad, that =* Engineers 
I ther Stands out. 
| done, The extra investment in color is 
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IMPACT...gives you a head start! 


You'll have a head start on your competition when it comes to 


selling important buyers in the billion dollar annual steel mill 


market... 


AND STEEL ENGINEER. Write for data and rates, 1010 Empire 


Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





through the impact of your advertising in the IRON 
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From 


ANGLE OF INCIDENCE 


To 
ZONAL CONSTANTS.. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING, official 
publication of the Il'uminating Engineer 
ing Society overs the lighting field ed 

torially and in its specialized readership 
»f B116 lighting speciatists in every phase 


of the industry 


Since adoption of its new format and 
editorial plan in Janvary 1949, over 70 
leading advert’sers to the lighting indus- 
try have carried their selling message to 
1E’s readers, and every issue has added 


new nares to the list 


You can reach the lighting field most 
effectively by /oining these outstand- 
ing advertisers in the Iigh'ing spocial- 
ists’ own o cial monthly journal, ILLUM- 
INATING CNGINEERING. 


Write for rates, spece data and our 
new circulct.on analysis to, 


ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING 


51 Madison Averue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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UNLOCKS TREASURE HOUSE... 





. . « of Buying Information 


Mr. W. E. Seott, shown above, i- a promt 
nen Coasuli.ng Mining Enginecr in 
Central City. Celerade and is insira- 
mental in the recommendation anid selee- 
tron ot i Variety of Mining equipment. 
bor caving time in locating suppliers and 
ompariog their products, he tinds the 
M GRAW-HILI PRE-FILED MINING 
CATALOGS invaluable as a 
house’ o Buvine Inlormation, 
WeGRAN -HILL MINING CATALOGS 
are used almost daily in looking up 
products and distrilutors’, Mr. Scott says. 


“lreasure 


Information about vour products im the 


PRE-FILED MINING CATALOGS will 


bye n nl vailable to thousand. ol 
' » bike Viv “colt who cons antly reler 
» il Pre-biled Catalogs for Buving 

Iniormation A\-k for detailed data about 

liv our conpany’s buying information 

can be pre-filed ino the time-savine. eff. 

cient M GRAW-HILL CATALOG SERV. 

It} > We | t2nd Sireet. New York, 


Ne WwW Y ork. 


justifiable only when color is needed 
to illustrate the product or explain it 
or identify it and in those few 
cases where a color ad (or full-color 
ad) is a novelty and thus will auto. 
matically get extra attention. 

I have cited, earlier. several cases 
of the intelligent use of color— by a 
manufacturer in the color business 
(paint company, for example), in the 
illustration of products identified by 
color (the colored strand in wire rope, 
for example), in cutew*ys and charts 
and diegrams, and so forth. In those 
cases the serv’ce of color as a means 
of attracting attention away irom 
bleck-and-white is only incidental. 

So the good rule is: 

Use color in your ad to facilitate 
the reader's understanding of your 
To Be Continuep 


Mmessace. 


Problems 


(Continued from Page 24) 


and then only from a secondary stand- 
point bring in your plans, you may 
gradually build the confidence and 
teamwork which you are seeking. 
W hen you are preparing a campaign 
on some ptrticular product, zo first 
to your sales management before the 
plan is completed, asking how he 
would like to have the plan fit in with 
his personal calling program. If your 
advertising plans are built up jointly 
with sales management and not com- 
pletely prepared and handed to them, 
you, in turn, will be called upon more 
and more by sales management for 
your particular contribution. 


A Better Advertising Dollar 


As usual, management has be 
gun picking en the advertising ap- 
propriation. They are talking about 
my spending less money now that 
we are in a buyers market and 
there is much work to do. I have a 
fair appropriation but. undoubtedly, 
will have to make every dollar go 
farther. What are others doing 
who are confronted with a similar 
problem?—ApbvERTISING MANAGER 


Many books have been written on 
how to effect economies in advertis- 
ing. However. here are a few simple 
steps that may give you one or two 
ideas: 

l. Take another look at your maga 
zine space with the question of du- 
plication in mind. Perhaps you can 
cut kere to advantage. 

2. Study your use of bleed and 
color. Use it only when it cn definite- 
ly produce something with greater 
“stopping” ab lity. 

3. Use greater care in procuring 
photographs with life and actior that 
can be used in your advertisements 
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and. in this way, cut down on your 
ysual art bill. Insist upon your pro- 
duction department’s checking for 
cuts and photographs of a similar size 
and kind before making new photo- 
graphs and cuts. 

1. Consider offset. as well as letter- 
press. printing on every job fora pos- 
sible saving. 

5. Consider self-mailers to save 


envelopes, although this generally is 
not practical. 

6. Make sure that every bit of your 
advertising is properly merchandised 
to your customers and to the sales or- 
ganization. 

7. Make sure that your advertising 
is keved in with your sales effort. for 
wer-all market economy. 


Performance Case Studies 


Now that in‘ustry is looking for 
wavs of reducing costs, | under 
pertormance case studies 
com nz back into popularity, 
| have no money in my budget 


for case studies. Sales management 

no Ludget and our department 
s too limited to make really good 
erforman case studies alone. 


Have vou any suggestions as to how 


it be able to get one a month 


or perhaps one every other month. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


f poss byle , 

Perheps. if you would show man- 
wement the many other good indus- 
trial advertisements that are appear- 
ing. featuring case studies. you might 
get an appropriation for them. A 
better method is to get production 
management and sales management to 
help you get one good case study. 
With this as the basis for at least one 
good advertisement, several mailing 
pieces, and material for personal sales 
presentation, you would have no diffi- 
culty in getting the money to con- 
tinue the process, 

You may have an engineer, design- 
er, or experienced service man in 
your operating department, who 
could be assigned at least one case 
study every two months. Case studies 
can be used in so many ways and are 
so very convincing that, with a reason- 
able amount of determination on your 
part. you should be reasonably suc- 
cessful 


Metals Show Adds ‘Economy Theaters’ 


Ways and means of cutting produc- 
tion costs will be shown by movies in 
“Economy Theaters” that will be op- 
‘rated simultaneously in adjoining as- 
sembly halls during the 3lth Annual 
Metal | wsition in Cleveland Oct. 17- 

Printed programs will aid some 50.- 
W0 eng neers, executives and sales per- 
sonne| ending to select their movies. 


More tl 300 national advertisers have 
Signed for exhibit space, of which less 
than 1{ remains available. 





A lot hes been said about circu’ation cf magzzines snd tte mvs- 


tery <urround’ng the men to whom they go. With DRILLING 


ther>’s no guessing about who 


reads this :pec’alizzd publ ca.ion! 


DRILLING is directed to 190% of an entire segment of the vast 
oil indus ry—men who ccnircl 429 cf the en’ire world-w-de oil 
business! This is the fabulcus oilwell drill:ng industry! 


DRILLING rates fivst—’o third—in all surveys; and the im- 
partial Nies C rculation Recderstip survey reveals that 19% 


consider it a “must” and tat 


72% cof its readers renk it “‘ops.” 


The most significant proof to a wary acvertiser is that 991% of 


all its readers (each of whom 


regularly! 


Astounding figures? Certainly. 
& ne ‘ 
sequence 















New York 
Herman Emmet 
Wisconsin 7-9043 


Representatives: 








"Since the Market Data Book Number 
is placed in a handy spot near my 
desk, you will find that over a period 
of time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
ing how often the pages have been 
turned.” 

—Arno O. Witt, 


c 


Mar. Sales F notion 
Schramm, In 


a 
West Chester, Penna. 
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Publication offices: 


is a buyer) read DRILLING 


But they are the d rect con- 


of spec al'zed readership, cavable 
and responsible editorship, znd selec‘ed edi- 
toric] and advert:s:ng content coupled with 
circulation restricted to men who actuclly 
cwn and cperate the world’s oi_well dri-Ung 
equipment! 


Our new NIAA market and media file 
w.ll give you a clear p:cture of th’s tremen- 
dous market. Write for a copy today. Ask 
4 al-o fer our CCA audit which shows job 
classifications of every reader! 


1 1418 Pacific Avenue 
) Dallas 1, Texas 


Cleveland Los Angeles 
Frenk Enright Ted McKey 
Main-5693 Van Dyle-5305 





@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
yeloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS * FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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PREFERRED 42actizg 

WITH THE MEN WHO 
Heke \NDUSTRIAL 

ADVERTISING 


Says 
CHARLES M. GRAY 
President 


CHARLES M. GRAY AND ASSOCIATES 


Kach key man in this agency is a regular reader 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, because every 
issue of the magazine contains something of defi- 
nite value to each of us individually. We recognize 
it as the one publication we should read—and I, for 
one, never fail to read it thoroughly every month. 
Indeed, my reading of advertising papers has boiled 
down to only INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
Advertising Age—they have a monopoly of my read- 
ing time as far as magazines in my own field are 
concerned,” 


CHARLES M. GRAY 


While working in the engineering department of Detroit Steel 
Products Company in 1930, Mr. Gray was “borrowed” by the 
advertising department, and liked the work so well that he 
decided to stay with it. He moved over to the Crittall Casement 
Window Company in 1932 to become advertising manager, 
subsequently entering the agency business with Holden, Gra 
ham and Clark. He started his own business in 1936 as a 
one-man agency, and now heads Charles M. Grav and Asso 
ciates, one of Detroit’s leading industrial advertising organiza 
tions. The agency also has a Canadian ofhce in Windsor 
Ontario. Mr. Gray's activities include membership in_ the 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit, Detroit Adcraft Club, and 
the Engineering Society of Detroit. He has served as a vice 
president and as a director of the Industrial Marketers 
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Says 
W. A. SCHERFF 


\dvertising Manager 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is, to me, the 
work-horse publication for people operating in the 
industrial field. It constantly stimulates my think. 
ing, it enables me to make comparisons and check 
up on my own plans, and it keeps me abreast of 
market developments and media values. It is use- 


ful in my work, and that is what counts with me.” 


W. A. SCHERFF 


Mr. Scherff is a Rutgers man who started out with BBD& 
in the production department, and wound up ten years later 
as an account executive. He then served for five years as na 
tional sales manager, Heating Division of Air Conditioning 
Dept., General Electric Co., after which he went into busines 
for himself as a specialty wholesaler in heating, air condition 
ing, and building products. When forced to close this busines 
it the start of the war, Mr. Scherff took a temporarn job as 
a purchasing agent. “This”, he says, “was probably the mos! 
valuable experience I ever had for application to industna 
advertising and promotion.” For the last four and a half yeat 
he has been advertising manager of Plymouth Cordage Con 
pany—manufacturers of rope and twine, now cel brating 


their 125th successful year in business. 


she fe of of 
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Savs 
JOHN J. LAWLER 


President 


HAMILTON ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


“Any man working on industrial accounts should 
make INDUSTRIAL MARKETING his ‘bible’, 
because no other publication deals with the subject 
so factually. Its contents are of such character that 
no man, no matter how able or experienced he may 
be in the handling of industrial advertising, can af- 
ford to pass up the good material which appears in 


every issue. I think it is excellent.” 


JOHN J. LAWLER 


Mr. Lawler, an expert at finding much to sav about others 
md their products, asserts that there is little to say about 
himself. “I have been in this business for a long time’, he 
says, “handling both industrial and general accounts. I like 
mdustrial advertising because I believe that the requirements 
or the production of good industrial advertising are also of 
mestimable value in producing good general advertising. As 
cad of this agency for the last twelve years, I have made it 

t to try to keep our volume about equally divided be 
tween general accounts and industrial accounts. I think it has 


tter for the agencv, for the staff, and for me”. 


—. 





Says 
W. KESLEY DOWNING 


Sales Promotion Manager 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


“Upon receipt of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
I go through it for articles of interest to our field, 
and then invariably turn to my pet column, the 
‘Copy Chasers’. Your feature articles are particu- 
larly interesting because I find that they deal with 
problems I run across every day in the advertising 
of office equipment and filing supplies. I find the 


‘Copy Chasers’ enjoyable and stimulating.” 


W. KESLEY DOWNING 


Mr. Downing has held his present important position with 
Globe-Wernicke since 1942. After graduating from college 
with a liberal arts degree in 1924, he held various advertising 
positions in the department store, advertising agency, and 
chain drug fields, gaining valuable experience for the promotion 
of Globe-Wernicke’s 4,000 items. Mr. Downing has been 
instructor in the Principles of Advertising at the University of 


Cincinnati Evening College since 1945. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INARRETINIG 


1) 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago ! | 
. 
a) 11 E. 47th St. New York 17 








BASIC BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISERS 
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OUR READERS ARE 


UYING 





read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- 2 
facturers. Producers of but- 
ter, cheese, dry, condensed { 
and evaporated milks eeaeuse 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power 
. J >. > >. >. . >. . . >. >. >. *. > . >. >. . >. . 
le read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com 
pany-owned or controlled 
stores. 


woes 
BUTTER AND (CHEESE [ 


LTT 


et COLA@ERT PRODECTS beeen rEnrES 


> 2 2.0 6:36:60 2 8 2 8 B® 6.80 .6.4°3.6 4 
read every month by Milk Deal Bz 
ers — producers of bottied prod 
ucts, cottage cheese and other 
dairy products, and are pack- 
agers and distributors of butter 


and eggs 


>. >. >. > . > >. . . . . . . >. >. . >. >. >. > >. 

Every worthwhile milk dea er, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
arge red book as a BUY- 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY it is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 





ENCE book. 
OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET } 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


7 eer eee 
4 Convention Issues 
ea wont want 

Lo mise! 


If you sell to the alert sleeping equip- 
ment manufacturers, use BEDDING 
And don’t overlook: 
October—Pre-Convention Issue 
November—Convention Issue 
Decembeor—Post-Convention issue 
January—Convention Report Issue 
Tell “em and Sell ‘em in BEDDING 


the industry's only book—and use 
its most popular issues! 


oR ETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


Send for material that 
| will awoken you to a 
(MOUSE MARKINGS) tremendous market if 

fustria you are not already fa- 


oe milior with it. 





* 
as a 











Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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Packaged Promotion Sells Trucks 


(Continued from Page 128) 


“Maintainer.” “Ready-Mix Concrete 


Market” and “New, Advance-Design 
Model I W 1) Trucks.” 

Because all four sections of the 
campaign are closely related, produc- 
tion costs can be kept relatively low. 
In many instances. the same artwork 
and engravings may be used in the 
attractive four-color and two-color 
folders making up customer literature. 

Another very important part of 
each package is a color movie which 
dramatically pictures FWD trucks in 


action—performing jobs, for which 





proves of them and makes intelligent 
use of the information supplied. 
Let’s face it: advertising sometimes 
doesn’t help the salesman sell. Thi 
reason is that what may seem a 
healthy selling idea to the advertising 
man may be a dud when measured 
by the salesman’s experience in the 
field. Yet. in many cases, the success 
ful salesman’s ideas are not passed 
on to the advertising department 
In the same way. some of the sales 
men have poor! Ss lling ideas and 
methods. Their appeal may be entire 


a 
Tt FOUR wart seme S07 o5 


en 
Te 8 sauey 


MARKET DATA portfolio contzins material geared to seasonal FWD lines 
Production costs are kept down by close relationships of the campaign; artwork 
and engravings may be used in several different pieces of literature. 


the unit is designed, under actual 
field conditions. Professionally pro- 
duced and complete with sound tract, 
the film is available to distributors 
for showing to prospec tive customers. 
These films have many times found 
their way into programs of various 
civic organizations, spreading the 


“gospel” of FWD. 
38 Special Units 


Another feature of the package are 
unit sales books. During our 30 years 
of experience selling trucks in the 
utility field, we discovered that our 
customers ordered their trucks out- 
fitted with rather definite combina- 
tions of equipment, depending upon 
the type of job the truck was to be 
used for. We therefore decided to 
standardize certain types of trucks 
and equipment, offering them to the 
market as a complete unit. Each of the 
38 units was assigned a code number, 
enabling the salesman to order a com- 
plete, specially equipped truck by 
merely writing down a code number. 

\n important advantage of the 
packages is that the sales force ap- 


ly wrong. stressing features of little 
or no interest to the prospect. Thus 
we find the company’s advertising 
telling the prospect to buy the prod 
uct for one reason and the sales force 
for a lot of others. 

At FWD we feel that the package 
has eliminated this confusion. Ws 
have found that we can do away with 
variable and contrary opinions in 
both advertising and selling by r 
placing them with facts. These facts 
clearly show what motivates a pros 
pect to boy our equ'pment, and our 


advertising and sales departments 
unite and capitalize on these findings. 

The above-mentioned studies alse 
apply to our market research. Because 
of his duties, it is impossible for the 
salesman to conduct an intensive re- 
search of his market. However, our 
package fortifies the salesman with 
pertinent market and sales data which 
he might otherwise never have been 
able to assemble and use. It is this 
hand-in-glove arrangement between 
the sales and advertising forces that 
has made the plan so well liked at 
FWD. 


Further, the package brings sales 
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"SIX DEPARTMENT HEADS IN. THIS 


HOSPITAL READ HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT™ 


g 
—/a ys 


Administrator 


Houston, Texas 








Sop Seti eto 
' 


JOHN G. DUDLEY 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


—— 


ee 


MEMORIAL HOspiTa, 


” usr A > ™ 
2 Texas 


soepital Maragenent 
20 Bast Chic st, 
Chicago 11, 12), 


| Gentlemen : 


In addits 
reguler readers; waahicas eee, ve 
, ave the fo)) owl 
owing 
CHIEF DIETIT 
UTETITIAN : RAR 
BUILDING Encry wad. 
DING ENGINEER cr —~ 
COMPTROLLER — ie 
~ SSNESS MANAGER 


REC 


Al 
ee! 1 - these People from t4>. 
- and articles they ha a0 & 
ba certain they are usin, tes 
necement, and I for One Baay 
many years, Keeping « 
om office library, 


© tim discuss with 
- m your Magatine 
og al) @n joy 

en @ constan 
Permanent file of the =o ee 
O my 


Sincerely 
Kin FZ 
( J08N G. DUDLEY i 
Administrator 
citeeenetmee, ae 


... And You've gof To Touch All The 
Bases To Score In fhis Game!... 


Just read that letter up there from the Memorial Hospital 
in Houston, Texas, and give a moment’s thought to what 
it means to you: Here is a book— HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT —that gets down to the department heads, 
and has enough influence to send them back up to the 
administrator. It means that your advertisement in 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is touching all the 
bases . . . reaching all the buying influences. And in this 
highly specialized field, where departments are headed 


up by experts, while orders are signed by busy adminis- 
trators, you’ve got to touch all the bases in order to 
come home with the business. This departmental read- 
ership of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is the result 
of a deliberate editorial policy. . . . There’s something 
in the magazine for each executive — and there’s some- 
thing in it for you, too. . . . Send today for a copy of 
our newest reader penetration study and you'll see what 
we mean! 


Send for your copy of our 


a Stijl _. * 


Largest net paid ABC hos- 
pital coverage in the United 7 
pon tcl 


100 E. OHIO ST. 


new reader penetration study; 
lll it is interesting and valuable 


CHICAGO 11 
















Make your point every time by Construction Digest your first 


placing your advertising mes- choice. Construction Digest 
sage in Construction Digest. It costs advertisers less per effec- 
reaches 8500 contractors, strip tive inquiry than any other 
mining executives, engineersand publication of its kind. For 
public works officials—key men complete information on what 
with buying power in Illinois, | Construction Digest does for 
Indiana and Ohio. you, write for folder entitled 


No doubt about it, the way to "Mr. Big in the Nation's Biggest 


advertise in the nation's biggest Construction Market. 


construction market is to make 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
215 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








ONSTRUCTION §3IGEST 


Itlinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 





Indianapolis 


















































This buyers’ market 
is looking for 


what you have to sell 


They're the 60,000 Plant Equipment BUYERS who 
never miss an issue of SURPLUS RECORD... 
The bible of the used equipment industry. 





Every month 60,000 top production and pur- 
chasing executives in 22,000 plants study 
SURPLUS RECORD first for their equipment 
needs. Why? Because for 25 years this "Bible 
of the Industry’ has led the fight to decrease 





investment costs where surplus equipment in- 





volves no sacrifice in production efficiency. 














Reach this $300 million market with SURPLUS 
RECORD. For supporting data from current 














advertisers. write to— 


NORPLON RECORD Sirens 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 

















people in sympathy with advertising 
they soon learn its benefits and func. 
tions to an unusual degree not found 
in many large organizations. 


A definite schedule is followed by 
FWD in introducing a package. By 
producing the packages to coincide 
with the seasonal sale of FWD trucks 
in certain markets, these packages 
have a happy faculty of stimulating 
the sales organization several times 
during the year. We usually have the 
house organ “smoke up” advanced 
interest of the package among repre- 
sentatives, distributors, and salesmen, 
giving them just enough information 
to make them curious. This is done 
at the beginning of the month because 
it simplifies synchronizing all the ele- 
ments of the campaign. 


During the first month the complete 
package is distributed. A_ personal 
presentation is made to key people in 
the company when the material is 
ready to be sent out. In all cases. the 
complete package is in the hands of 
all people in the field before any pub- 
lic announcement is made. After the 
package has been previewed by ow 
own men and distributors, the indus- 
trial press is called in. 


If a new product is being an- 
nounced, press showings are held 
both in the territory and at the plant. 
When press showings cannot be 
staged, news announcements and pho- 
tographs are sent to the newspapers. 
appearing one month after the origi- 
nal announcement is made in the com- 
pany house organ. 

While the ads are running and ar- 
ticles on the product are appearing. 
the salesmen are solicited for infor- 
mation. Without this follow-through 
they might lose their initial enthu- 
siasm. Occasionally a contest is run 
for the best “selling” stories, with 
cash or other prizes as the awards. 
These selling angles and tested sales 
arguments are passed on to other 
salesmen in the field to make thei 
selling job easier and to keep th 
selling enthusiasm at a high pitch. 


This entire operation benefits the 
advertising department. There is 4 
complete and free interchange 0! 
ideas between advertising and sales 
personnel in special conferences. Also 
some zone managers are called in te 
relay experiences in specific markets. 
This gives the individual salesman 4 
healthy confidence that can be trans 
lated into sales in the field. 

We are convinced that a good 


package and follow through has 4 
terrific impact—the kind of impact 


. . . | 
that is reflected in increased sales. 
satisfied customers, and happy Sales 
men. 
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Studies Show 5 Things 
Needed in Annual Reports 


New YorK—Five highlights from 
five surveys into what stockholders, em- 
ployes and the public want from an- 
nual reports are summarized by the 
Graphics Institute in its Report No. | 
on annual report research: 

|. Information about earnings, fi- 
nancial status and prospects is the most 
sought after, according to results of a 
Roper study for the Controllership 
Foundation. 

2. Information should be presented 
on a comparative basis, the American 
Institute of Accountants’ study shows. 

3. Stockholders want data in chart 
form. This conclusion is based on a sur- 
vey of 4.000 stockholders by General 
Motors Corp. 

t. Employes want annual reports, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Macfadden 
Wage Earner Forum. 

5. Pictorial charts score highest in in- 
terest, findings of a study by Borden 
Co. show. 


Annual corporate reports, the Graphic 
Institute states, are growing in impor- 
tance, and “an increasing amount of re- 
search is being devoted to finding out 
what types of data and design bring 
maximum effectiveness.” In its summary 
of recent findings, the institute gives 
illustrations and examples on each 
point from annual reports of the New 
York Telephone Co.. J. C. Penney Co.. 
General Motors Corp... New York Water 
Service Corp.. Radio Corp. of America, 
and Borden Co. 


Manufacturers Get 


8°, More New Orders 


W ASHINGTON—New | orders placed 
with manufacturers increased 8° in 
May and June, marking the “first signi- 
Heant break” in a downturn that began 
last fall, the department of commerce 
has announced. 


“The rise affected nearly all indus- 
tries and in some—such as _ cotton 
textiles new orders exceeded the level 
of output by an appreciable margin,” 
the department said. But it termed the 
advance modest, inasmuch as new busi- 
hess remains low in relation to out- 
put 

“Economic activity in July was vir- 
tually unchanged, with the usual sum- 
mer slowness broken primarily by a 
substantial advance in the volume of 
construction.” 


Chapman Heads Yale & Towne 


Gilbert W. Chapman has been elected 
President of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Lo., New } ork, to succeed Calvert Carey, 
Who has resigned because of poor health. 

Mr. Chapman has been serving as 
vice-president in charge of finance since 
“ jomed the company in June, 1948. 
Previously, he was president of the 


Amer in Water Works Co., New York. 
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SS 39 Costs 


more ye | Less 
Circulation per 1000 Circulation 
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INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
BLANKETS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 








Metal Working and Mcchinery .. 20,003 Fe MEE: wactenecssesasces 3,109 
Chemical and Processing ....... 4,055 Government Bureaus .......... 2,405 
Products of Petroleum and Coal .. 2,235 cin cea che ane eae 1,231 
Electrical Manufacturing ....... 2,814 Distribution ................05- 1,566 
Automotive and Aviation ...... 2,053 Building and Institutions ........ 1,848 
pT TTT TET TTT ET ee 680 ei eS ae ct a ea Y 149 
Mining and Smelting ........... 1,105 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Cement .. 2,248 ERE A 7SPSSS SERA ESSE ROTORS apt 
tember end Weed Products .... 2,906 ROE wkeneudaosneneuaenkuse 600 
Textile and Fibre Products ...... 5,939 Rubber .......... eee ee sence 639 
EES ncocaasavaciauns 19,317 PROUD. Kats enSesicdesessuneseid 162 
Food and Kindred Products .... 6,716 OEE sccbicnsesansdesce 6,350 
ADVERTISING RATES 
| {2 or More . 6 3 3 Units 
UNIT Units Units Units Units Within 
SPACE Within Within Within Within Less Than 
One Year One Year One Year _One Year | One Year 
° | 
1/9 Unit 125 130 | 135 | 140 145 








Compare rates 
ond circulations 
of industrial 
publications — 
see how clearly 
INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE 
earns your pref- 
erence. They will 
prove you can 
cover all Indus- 
try at one low 
cost. 
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INDUSTRIAL MAINT :NANCE ‘Philodelphie at ae” 





For rtathoritative “Facts ou 
87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
SS EE RE EEN como eam 
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LEADER | 


THE DAILY NCWSPAPER OF TKE STCCL AND METAL INDUSTRIES 


MOST IMPACTS: In excess of 140,000 per week. 

MOST VISIBILITY: Big newspaper-page make-up 

MOST WANTED: Essential daily market information. 

. MOST ACTIVE MARKET: Most steel and metals advertisers. 
MOST EFF:CIENT: “MOSTS 1.2-3-4" at lowest cost. 


vf wn = 








AMERICAN METAL MARKET, 20 CLIFF ST... NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














TO PREPARE 
YOUR SMALL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


R.C.S. Serving the 
Graphic Arts with an 
All-Round Production 
Service — Photostats, 
Photography, Offset 
Printing. 


RAPID COPY ‘SERVICE, INC. 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6 


Write or ‘phone 
for Your Free ° 


Copy TODAY! 







TELLS YOU HOW TO 
PREPARE ART AND COPY 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


How to scale pictures quickly for 
offset reproduction? How to sepa- 
rate for color the simpliest way? 
How to use copy sheets for speedy 
layout and arrangement? This help- 
ful book gives you many hints that 
will save you time and money—it's 
a book we've built for you out of 
our many years of experience. 


Phone: STate 2-5977 
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Royal Projector 


FIT FOR A KING, this projector was 
sent by GoldE Mig. Co., Chicago, to 
Emperor Haile Scassie of Ethiopia, 
whose hobby is taking and showing 
color and black-and-wiite photos in 
his palace at Addis Ababa. Projector 
was Shipped by air after GoldE re- 
ceived the order from the Ethiopean 
distributor. 


Gas Sales Show Upswing 
of 9.9%, in Fiscal Year 


Total gas utility sales, according to 
American Gas Association figures, ad- 
vanced 9.9°) for the 12-month period 
ending May 31, 1949 over the previous 
comparable cumulat-ve period. 

This was an increase of 54,169 mil- 


lion therms, as aga-nst 31.083 million 
therms in the previous per.od. Natural 
gas utility sales rose 12.2°, . while manu- 
factured and mixed gas sales showed a 
decrease of 3.49% and 14.1‘ ¢ re-peetive 
ly. 

Comparison of sales to ultimate con 


sumers for May, 1949, aga nst May, 1948 
showed an increase of 3‘; . In the same 


period, natural gas sales rose 3.1 
mixed gas sales increased 14.7‘; 
manufactured sales decreased 3.4 


Canadian Press Elects Rowe 


R. C. ROWE has 
been elected presi- 
dent of Per-odical 
Press Associa‘ion 
of Canada, which 
represents 120 
business publi a- 
ticns, farm papers 
and magez.-res, in- 
cluding 12 French 
language papers. 
Mr. Rowe is presi- 
dent of National 
Business Publ-ca- 
tions, Ltd. Gardenvale, Quze., Canada. 
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Red Roosters 


Said the little Red Rooster, 
Gosh all hemlock, things are tough! 


Seems that worms are getting scarcer, 


And | cannot find enough. 

What's become of all those fat ones is a 
mystery to me; 

There were thousands during that rainy 
spell—but now where can they be. 


The old black Hen who heard him didn’t 
grumble or complain 

She had gone through lots of dry spells 
And she Lived through floods of rain. 

So she flew up on the grindstone and 
She cave her claws a whet 

And she said. “I’ve never seen the time 


There wer not worms to get. 


She picked a new and undug spot 
The earth was herd end firm. 
The Rooster jeered, “New ground? 


Oh n You ll never find a worm.” 
The old bl-ck Hen just srread her feet 
She due both fast end free. 
ly ) » Te worm.” she said. 
| sw nt come to me 
| »| Sy it | day 
| habit | the wi 
\\ ! I worms had passe | 
ds 
Bac n ee ra ny d Vs. 
When nightfell found him supperless, 
He growled in accents rough. 
I'm huneryv as a fowl cen be 
Conditions sure are tough.” 


He turned to the old black Hen and said. 

It's even worse with you. 
not only hungry but you 

Must be tired too. 

| rested wh'le | wetehed for worms so. 
| feel fairly perk. 

But how are you. without worms too ? 
And after all that work.” 


The old black Hen hopped to her per h 
And dropped her eyes to sleep. 
She mummured in a drowsy tone. 
“Young men. hear this and weep 
I'm full of worms end happy. 
For I've d'ned both long and well. 
[he worms are there as always—but. 


I had to dig like hell! 


Oh. here and there Red Roosters still are 

: Hold nz si | ‘Ss positions. 

They cannot do much business now 
But soon as thines get right again 

Thev'll sell a hen¢red firms, 
Meanwhile the old black Hens 


Are gobbl'ng up the worms. 


P lena (Calif Independent 28/49 


Central Ohio Marketers Start Season 


lhe Central Ohio Industrial Marketers 
will hold the first fall meeting Sept. 
on ins 
“« at Jeffrey American Legion Post, 
Columbus. 


Jones Anpoints Kammann-Mahan 

) Kammann-Mahan, Cincinnati agency, 
rts been named to han ‘Ne advertising 
lor R. A. Jones & Co.. packaging ma- 
chinery maker. 
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ONE or MARY? 


% Readers and advertisers have a mutual problem. 





* Must they use one paper or many, either to keep 


informed or to reach buyers? 


*% In the field of power generation, transmission, 
oe tas : : , 
caistribution, operation, maintenance and = in- 
stalled service faciities the answer is easy .. . 


just Power Equipment! 


* Power Equipment’s editing is keyed to the 
reader’s job... concentrates on new producis, 


: at ae 
new equipment, new bulletins, new calalogs. 


* Power Equipment advertising, keyed to the 
reader's job, geis your story across whether 


your objective is inquiries or impact value. 


*x Advertise in 


Power [quipment 


and youll get the most action for every adver- 


tising dollar. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Gilbert and William B. Cowlich Gordon IL. Gannett, Jr., 612 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Chicago 
J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg Wentworth F. Green, 6605 Hollywood Blwd. 
Cleveland Los Angeles 











For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
use your 


new 1949 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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PD News 


Suppliers, Editors See Upturn in 1950 








EXPLAINING PROFITS was done like this by American Tye Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., at an open house at company’s iurniture-making subsidiary, Day- 
strom Ccrp., Olean, N. Y. Thomas Roy Jones, ATF president, told visitors hcw the 
company is financ_ng its new equ pment, exhi-ited with signs like the one above: 
“This machine cost $12,000. Profits buy tools, tools make jobs.’”” He quoted from 
company’s annual report which showed that each ATF dollar of income brought a 
profit of 8 6 cents, of which stockholders got 1 5 cents while remainder went for rein- 
vestment and expansion, including replacing worn or outmoded equipment. 


2-Cent Postage for Direct 
Mail Cards Held Likely 


WasHINGTON—Congress~ is moving 
closer toward completion of legislation 
to increase postal rates, which will hike 
mailing costs an estimated 50 to 100° 
for most magaz nes and business papers. 

The Senate post office committee has 
been holding secret sessions ona plan 
to increase postal revenue by $114,000. 
000 a year. The plan was worked out by 
a subcommittee under Sen. Matthew 
Neely (D.. W. Va.) as a substitute for 
the $300.000,000 program submitted by 
Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson 

The committee is nearing a decision 
on the Neely plan, which includes a 
$15,000,000 increase on publishers’ sec- 
ond class. Official copies of the plan, 
now available for the first time, con 
firmed reports that the second class in 
crease falls almost entirely on nationally 
distributed magazines and newspapers. 

The committee appears certain to de- 
cide in favor of a two-cent rate on post 
cards used for advertising, although one 
group has offered an amendment to 
keep the one-cent postal card in effect 
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for personal correspondence. 


The Neely plan provides for an over- 
all second class increase of 35°%, but 
some publishers say that the increase 
for large national publications is 60 to 
15%. 

Arch Crawford, president of the 
National Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers, said that one typical business 
paper publisher estimated that on is- 
sues with advertising content ranging 
from 50 to 75 his postal increase 
would be 83°. On several issues a year 
when ad content passed the 75° mark, 
the nublisher’s increase would be 123% 

The Senate bill increases the rate on 
read ng matter from 1% cents to 2 


cents a pound. It boosts the rate on ad- 


¢ 


vertis ng as follows: 
Zone Present Rate Senate Proposal 


91 A 


1-2 lye oC 
3 2 31, 
i ; 11/, 
5 1 5% 
H 5 6% 
7 6 8 

8 7 10 


(Continued on Page 156) 





of Industrial Sales and Advertising 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


Moanaaina Editor 

Cuicaco—Industrial suppliers wil 
benefit by an econom.c up.uin in 1950 
in the opinion of inuustmatsts and edi 
tors of bus.ness papers and magazines 
whose predictions and analyses of the 
siiuat.on have Lrosen out Lke a ras! 


lately. 
Many believed that the present 
slacken ng, aithough not serous, Ww 


continue throughout the remaimuer of 
1949. 

Aithough predict:ng slight declines 
in several industrial c.assit.cations this 
fall, Business Wh eek televed business 
will remain good. The imporiant read 
justment still to come, accord ng to the 
magazines editors, is a reduction of it 
ausirys very high level of capital ir 
vestment which, it the drop were sever 
could “cause trouble by the turn of the 
year. 

Among the fourth quarter declines 
predicted: “Exporis are expected t 
drop. Business spen !ing for new plant 
and equipment will almost surely be 
down by at least 5%.” 

On the brighter side is an improve 
ment in steel buying, reported by Steel 
“Improvement in steel buying is spread 
ing and now involves a wider range of 
products.” the metalworking weekly 
said. Factors credited were: 

1. More consumer buying as insu 
ance against a possible September steel 
strike. 

2. Expanding end-use requirements 

3. Seasonal expansion. 

1. Current low inventories. 

“All these add up to a volume of busi 
ness considerably exceeding expecta 
tions of only a month or so ago, although 
demand in general still is sluggish com 
pared with early in the year.” the pub 
lication said, add ng that serap, tra 
ditional barometer for steel is showing 
new strength. 

Optimism about 1950 was expressed 
by a majority of 100 industrial and 
mercantile executives part'cipating in 4 
symposium on bus’ness trends published 
in the Department Store Economist 
Among the opinions: 

E. J. Thomas, president, Goodyeat 
Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, predicted 
that “business volume and profits will 
continue to decline steadily until th 
summer of 1950.” 

H. W. Prentis Jr.. president, Arm 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., said 
“The low point of the readjustment 
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period will be reached during the sec- 
ond half of 1949.” 

\gree:ng that a continued decline in 
industrial production until the second 
quarter of 1950 “seems reasonable,” 
Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y., pre- 
dicted an upturn at that time: “On the 
basis of what has happened in other 
periods of decl'ning business—the only 
guide we have—production may again 
reach the high level of 1948 by the end 
of 1951.” 

Reasons. he said, why the current de- 
cline won't be ecrastic: (1) lack of 
speculat ve excesses, (2) piecemeal 
rather than sudden reduction of pro- 
duction and pr'ces and (3) more govern- 
ment srend ng on construction, housing, 
farm proce support. 


Don G. Mitchell. president, Svivan‘a 
Electric Products. New York. said: “Tf 
in the next six months we can get some 
degree of stabilization of prices, 1950 
will be a reasonably good year—the first 
of a number of very healthy years.” 


Indicat've of a strong position for 
apital goods generally was the an- 
nouncement hy the Association of 
Americen Railroads that Class I rail- 
roads installed more new locomotives 
ind freight cers in the first seven 
months of 1949 than in any similar 
period for about 25 years. 


New locomotives place lin service to- 
taled 1.157. of which 1.112 were diesel, 
is compared to 762 new locomotives in 
the correspond ng period in 1948. New 
freight cars in serv ce totaled 60,486. 


ompared to 58.892 a year earlier. 


Says U. S. Mechine Tool 
Exports To Hit Record 


New YorK—The sale of machine 
‘ ] 
ools and metalwork’nz machinery to 
Europe wll reach a postwar high in the 
U.S. governmen’’s current fiscal year. 


{mer can Vac "in s/ predic ts, 


In an exclusive story, the MeGraw- 
Hill pul Veat’on said that the Economic 
Coopercteon Acministretion will ex- 
pert $200.000.0°O worth of machine 
tools end meta'work'ne machinery in 
that per'od. Afterward a decline was 
predicted. 


“Attempts are beng made to supply 


the L. S. type of mach'ne tools from 
Europea. pro‘uction, ‘n some cases 
through licensed production of the 
ictual pro“uct; in others through the 
time-honored pract ce of straight copy- 
ng, “AM” sai’. “However. effects of 
this won't be felt right away. It takes 
ime to set up production. In the future, 
t will mean some loss of markets.” 

I publ cation bel‘eves that if 
Europe's dollar purchasing power is st.ll 
restricted after ECA aid ends, standard 
ol ig items will be the first to feel 
he p.nch. Mach-ne tool and metalwork- 
hg chinery purchases are expected 
‘o be limited only to those items that 
cann be procured in Europe, or in 
other 


olt currency areas. 











MILK PLANT MONTHLY is acknowledged 
by leaders in the Inductry as the out-tand- 
ing sc’ent.fic and informative publication 


in its field. 


The solid editorial policy . . . which gives 
its readers the latest developments in new 
and better processes and workable solu- 
tions to work-a-day problems has gained 

wide recognition for MILK PLANT MONTHY editors. It is the most widely quoted 
pubiication serving the Inductry. 


for the past 38 years, these are the threads and the 








Concrete facts—practical Ed'tors 


ck'licd hands with which the strong fabric of this publication are woven .. . the strong 
fabric that holds SELECTED readers who are also BUYERS. 
* * . . * 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY can help you prcfit mest from this $7,009,000,009 Market by 
placing your Sales Story direcily before the cream of the buying power. MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY is an authoritative magazine with the highest qual'ty A.B.C. circu’ation, and 
penctraies from top ranking officials progre:sively downward to skilled workers. You 
are thus assured that your adveriising reaches the exact focal point for which it is 
designed. 

For product prestige among the men who buy, use, and specify machinory, chemicals, 
equipment and supplies—your best bet is MILK PLANT MONTHLY—wvhere you get the 


greatest good for each dollar spent in your advertising. 


A. 0. C. Auditcd for the past 20 yecrs 


FOR DETAILED 
nh REFERENCE DaTa 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S} 


Industrial 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 Feetirne 
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TOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


87 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1249 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
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IN YOUR 


TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS 


AND 


SALES MEETINGS 






@ CUSTOM BUILT FOR YOU 
@ COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
@ NO PACKING CASES 
@ NO TOOLS REQUIRED 


SAVE WEIGHT, SHIPPING COSTS, 
AND INITIAL EXPENSE. SET UP 
AND DISMANTLE YOUR EXHIBIT 
IN MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS. 














A request will bring a [~~ 
portfolio of photo- 
graphs and information. +) 


DEVORN 
DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


—- 
Tn 
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JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 


“SNIPS” 








A Journal of Constructive Help 





to the Sheet Metal. Ventilation 
Air Conditioning Warm Atr 
oo. vue Heating and Roofing Traces. 
hot Date Used year after year by over 200 
Beet ana Industrial Advertisers who know 
Send a their market well 
Our « 
Teoast SNIPS MAGAZINE 
5707 W. Lake St.. Chicage 44, Il! 











MATERIALS-METHODS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape tc 
meet A-N specs - a embiy line - ftollow 


through - instruct labels Easy to Apply 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA 





WANTED 


Advertising - promotion manager to handle 
three industrial and technical business pub 
lications. Must be able to create and write 
advertising campaigns and prepare sales 
presentations. Write in confidence. Our em 
ployees know of this opening 

BOX 431, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Postal Rates 
(Continued from Page 154) 


\ House subcommittee under Rep. 
George Miller (D., Cal.) was reported 
to be working on second class propos- 
als closely resembling the plan before 
the Senate committee, but zone rates on 
advertising are increased slightly less 
in the House bill. 


McGrew-Hill Buys Out 


Ferguson, ‘Fleet Owner’ 


New York—McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. has bought out the Ferguson Pub- 
lishing Co., and acquired its monthly 
publication, Fleet Owner, motor truck 
operating and maintenance paper, which 
the purchaser will continue to publish. 

Fleet Owner, which was established 
in 1928, is a member of the Controlled 
Circulation Audit and the National Busi- 
ness Publications. It has a net con- 
trolled circulation of about 23,900, 
92.2% of which is reported to be to su- 
perintendents of operations and main- 
tenance of motor truck fleets having 10 
or more trucks. 

McGraw-Hill plans to convert the pa- 
per gradually to paid circulation, to 
withdraw it from its CCA and NBP 
memberships, and to put in on the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and Associated 
Business Publications lists with other 
McGraw-Hill papers. 

Ceorge Pfeil, publisher of MeGraw- 
Hills Bus Transportation, will become 
publisher of Fleet Owner. As far as 
feasible, the staffs of the two papers will 
be integrated. No immediate personnel 
changes are planned. J. Howard Pile is 
general manager and E. L. Barringer is 
editor of Fleet Owner. 

McGraw-Hill declined to state the pur- 
chase price paid to the paper’s owners. 
L. W. Perkins, president of the pur- 
chased company, and Irving E. Hand. 
vice-president and treasurer, both of 
whom have resigned. 

The principal national competitor of 
Fleet Owner in the trucking field. is 
understood to be Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, published in Philadelphia by the 
Chilton Co., also a CCA and NBP paper. 


INCO Ad Rivals News 


Section in Fast Coverage 


New Yorxk—International Nickel Co. 
used a sports news picture in a 1,000- 
line institutional ad in 49 metropolitan 
newspapers that hit the streets only 36 
hours after the picture was taken. 

The ad was for boat propeller shafts 
made of the company’s Monel metal 
and carried a picture of Stan Dollar's 
speed boat, “Skip-A-Long of Califor- 
nia.” winner of the Harmsworth racing 
trophy. The ad was a gamble since it 
would have been canceled if the winning 
beat in the race were not shafted with 
Monel. International won its gamble. 

Despite the speed in getting the pic- 








‘Fast’ Ad 
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A Friend of Yours 
Drove the Winning Boat = 


oe ee 
_— - 





ture, the remainder of the ad took three 
months to prepare. Before the race, 
plastic plates of the ad, with a blank 
space for the picture, were distributed 
by the company’s agency, Marschalk & 
Pratt Co.. New York, to large news- 
papers throughout the country. Included 
were instructions for handling the pho- 
tograph and caption which were to be 
supplied to the newspapers by Inter 
national News Photos at the end of the 


race. 


Final arrangements were dramati 
Account executive G. W. Freeman and 
production manager Lawrence Peskin 
fidgeted in INP offices, aware that the 
wire held open for them might be 
snatched away at any moment, for among 
race-day happenings were an explosion 
and fire, and a major airline mishap 
Heightening suspense, the race was de 
layed an hour. Finally at 7:44 p. m.., the 
result flashed in. Client OK on_ the 
caption was obtained by phone, and 
wire photo and caption started on their 
way to newspapers 16 minutes after the 
finish of the race. 


Black Sees World Federation 
of Public Relations Groups Soon 


\ world-wide federation of public re- 
lations societies is likely soon, John 
Black, publicity director, Walter Weir. 
Inc., New York, said on his return trom 
abroad where he conferred with off 
cials of the Institute of Public Rela: 
tions in England, Scotland and Franet 


“Public relations is making big 
strides in Europe.” he said. “The British 
Institute has served as a model tor 4 
Scandinavian Association of Public Re- 
lations which is getting off to a good 
start in Norway, Sweden and Denmark 


These associational steps appear to be 
laying the ground work for a genera 
European body. Obviously, the nex! 


step would be a global organizatio 
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Just How Important Are 
Small Industrial Buyers 


(Continued from Page 44) 


buyers—qualified by need for the 
product and ability to pay for it. In 
fact, the trend in cases of this kind 
may even be toward more and more 
intensive cultivation of the limited 
field to which the manufacturer is 
addressing his sales efforts. 

| was discussing this problem re- 
cently with the head of a large com- 
pany supplying the hospital field, and 
carrying a broad line of products used 
in this expanding market. This com- 
pany is a distributor for manufactur- 
ers, in addition to making many of the 
items which it sells. The aim is to 
cover, by direct sales contact. every 
worth while institution. and in order 
to do this. the sales load in recent 
years has been reduced from 100 to 
0 hospitals per salesman. Sales have 
increased rapidly with the expansion 
of the sales organization as the re- 
sult of this change of policy. and while 
individual salesmen have benefited 
from the reduced number of institu- 
tions they are calling on, since because 
of reduced traveling they can spend 
much more time with each customer. 
it is obvious that the larger buyers 
continue to get the lion’s share of each 
salesman’s time. 


Want Small Buyers 


There are sogne businesses which 
are definitely in search of small buy- 
ers rather than large. The steel ware- 
house is a good example of this type 
of business. Since the big users of 
steel products are able to buy in car- 
loads direct from the mills, the small 
buyer must rely on the services of his 
local warehouse, which also fills in 
the requirements of the typical mill 
customer who is in the market for 
smaller quantities of certain items, or 
demands immediate delivery. The 
mailing list of a steel warehouse. 
which also represents the customers 
and prospects the salesmen are ex- 
pected to call on, is usually ten to 
twenty times as great as that of a mill 
within the same distribution territory. 
The warehouseman is geared to sell 
and serve the small buyer, on whom 
he depends for his volume. and he 
would not agree with the thinking 
that only the big buyers are worthy 
of sales and advertising cultivation. 

Conditions change rapidly in busi- 
ness. as everyone who has seen the 
seller's market revert to a buyer’s 
market within recent years has good 
reason to know. As business volume 
declines, the large buyer, who in or- 
der to obtain prompt delivery and 
cover his production requirements 











To effectively sell the more than 
6200 readers who purchase or 
influence the purchase of con- 
struction equipment and materials 
in Oklahoma, eastern Missouri, 
Arkansas, western Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana....... 
phone, write or wire today for 


particulars. 








Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, | | 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 








LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


KODACHROME 
Color Advertising 
Now Available! 


. « » « » for the inside front, inside 
back and outside back covers of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. 
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This Emblem Means 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU 


to Get Media and Market Data 
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Cranberries ... 
and Construction 


EPTEMBER and it's Fall in New Ena- 

land. The leaves are turning the hill- 
sides into rainbow hucs, and c.anberries 
are darkening into deep red shades. It's 
the same beaut'ful New England 
Only this Fa'l there's something new, and 
it concerns the heavy construction picture. 
An extra $100,000,000 appropriation, in 
addition to regular appropriations, has 
now been passed in Massachusetts for 
extra hichway and brid-e construction 
work. Ovr adverticers will share in the 
selling of extra conctruction equipment 
required on this huge construction pro- 
gram simply because we publish the most 
widely read onstruction magazine in 


New Eng'and 


New England 


CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston S‘reet Coston 16, Mass. 
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tion market. 





Refrigerating 


Engineering 
The American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers 


40 W. 40th St, New York 18, N.Y. 







supply, may concentrate on a much 
more limited list. Where are those who 
have lost their position with these 
big buyers to replace their volume, if 
not among the smaller units? And if 
the latter have not been cultivated 
during the time when business was 
easy to get. how will they stack up 
in the minds of these prospects with 
the houses which have been calling 
on them regularly and taking good 
care of their requirements? 

Rec'procal buying often makes the 
big customer difficult for the small 
or medium sized manufacturer to sell. 
Many large corporations have impor- 
tant business dealings with other big 
companies, and to keep this business 
on a reasonably satisfactory basis, it 
is only natural that they place a sub- 
stantial part of their own orders with 
the'r preferred customers. This is 
only one aspect of the competitive 
sales situation which may force the 
reletively small company selling to 
industry to seek its business from 
small and medium size buyers as well 
as those who represent the prime 
targets for sales. judged purely from 
a statistical standpoint. 


Preferred Prospects 


Further, the war and postwar era 
has seen many small companies shoot 
un to become giants in their fields. 
Able executives with good design and 
pro luction§ facilities. whose crowth 
ws accelerated by war demands 
which corried with them financial as- 
sistance in the erection of new plants. 
hove transferred their activities to 
normel industrial markets, and have 
succeeded in many cases in making a 
reel and permanent place for them- 
selves. They are now in the class of 
preferred prospects. but while they 
are consequently receiving attent'on 
from all industrial marketers seeking 
business at the top levels of industrial 
production, they are probably just 
humon enough to want to continue to 
do hus'ness with good sources of 
supply which they used when they 
were much farther down the line in 
terms of importance as judged by size 
and volume of purchases. 


Watch Able Men 


Another reason for cultivating even 
smell buyers within reasonable limits 
is that good men tend to gravitate to 
important positions. Not every large 
compiny can recruit all of the engi- 
neering and production talent it needs 
from its own ranks. Hence the giants 
of industry are constantly adding ex- 
ecutive talent from every source, and 
many of these executives come from 
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adequately has used many sources of 





smaller companies which have donc 
well under their direction. Certainly 
no manufacturer wants to be com 
pletely unknown to these important 
people, even though their background 
of experience is in the small company 
field. 

While it would be absurd to say 
that industrial marketers should not 
be fully aware of the great importanc: 
of top-flight buyers, and devote sales 
and advertising attention to them a 
cordingly, there are plenty of reasons 
for keeping an eye on the up-and 
coming units in every field. Depend 
ing both on the type of product and 
the kind of distribution and servicing 
facilities which that product requires. 
the sales and marketing executive 
should see to it that the smaller buy- 
ing units are not disregarded, but 
given the attention which both their 
immediate buying power and future 
potentialities justify. 





Repeat Ads 


(Continued from Page 68) 
in a reduction of our total mechani 
cal cost from $4.742.79 in 1947 to 
$1.654.44 in 1948. Thus. we re 
duced our mechanical cost 70°. 

3. Inquiries by no means are the 
whole story. However. for 1948 our 

inquiries increased 55° over 1947. 

When this is related back to the 

facts. remember less than half the 

number of insert'o@s. half the cir 

culation. half the cost and 70% 

less mechanical cost—a 55° in 

crease in inqu'ries is impressive. 

The inquiries were of good quality 

and many resulted in sales. 

Where we have been able to 
check inquiries accurately against 

a salesman’s territory we run into 

the same thing that every adver- 

tiser faces—reluctance by the sales- 
man to follow up inquiries ade- 
quately. At the same time, with 
conditions changing. probably all 
manufacturers will find salesmen 
doing a continuously harder sell 
ing job if they are to maintain their 
same income levels and that they 
consequently will be more effective 
in future follow up of inquiries and 
will develop more sales from them. 

1. In the bearing industry gen- 
erally, 1948 was the start of a very 
extended down turn. Thus, the suc- 
cess of our 1948 program was the 
more remarkable. 

The degree to which the Repeat 
Study accounted for the results 1s 
something we'll never know exactly, ( 
but certainly the study had effect. 
McGill, therefore, is using much the 
same technique this year. 
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gp NEW Data 
PM 7 Be a 
on Media 


[he following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Markct:ng went to press: 





American School & University 
Amer.can School Publishing Corp., 

New York. has chenged the rate s« hed- 
of American School & University io 

provide for an agency commission of 


%, plus 2 casn discounts. New 
rates 
Single page ... eo : . $375 
DMS. cindkewawa sd .. «1,290 
2 pages 1.980 


Color: Stender red or blue, first 
page, $1.50, add:tional pages $75 a page. 


Architecturcl Record 


Harold D. Hauf, chairman, depart- 
ment of agriculture, end professor of 
irchitectural eng neer’ng at Yale Uni 
ersity, has been appointed editor of 
irchitecturel Record, published by 
F. W. Dodge Corp... New York. He suc 
eeds Kenneth K. Stowell. who has re 


. ened. 


Heating & Plumb'ng Equipment News 


Industrial Press, New York, publisher 
of Heating & Ventilating and Machinery, 
will publish a new monthly business 
paper, Heating & Plumbing Equipment 
Vews, at an early date not yet set. 

The new publ cation, which will have 

controlled circulation, will go to con- 
tractors. dealers and distributors of 

ting and plumbing equipment who 
specialize in small residential and mer- 
ntile buildings, Robert Luchars. presi 
lent. announced. Heating & Ventilating 
rculstes in the large building field ex- 
lusively. 


Metal-Work'ng 

Vetal Working Equipment will 
hange its name to Metal-Working and 
its format to 1114-neh square with the 
October issue. Color ads will be ac- 
cepted. The publisher is Sutton Pub- 
lishing Co.. New York, publisher of 
Electricel |} agu'rment and Contractors’ 
Electrical Equipment. 


Product’on Enq’neering 
& Manacement 


Stuart Heminway. former New 
England menager of U. S. News & 
World Report, has been appointed New 
Englend manager of Production Engi- 
neering & Management, published by 
Bramson Publishing Co.. Detroit. Mr. 
Heminway will make his headquarters 

boston. 


Roads & Streets 


Stanley A. Phillips, former _ vice- 
president and directing editor of Pit & 
Yuarry Publications, has been appointed 
associate editor of Roads & Streets, pub- 
lished by Gillette Publishing Co., Chi- 
ca 
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eee if you need a couple of hundred covers, we are definitely interested, 
and we'll see to it that you get the proper stock, metals and decoration 


without paying through the nose. 


eee if you need a couple of hundred thousand, we can handle that, too— 


in decent delivery time, and at a price that will make you very happy. 


eo. cither way, we're just your size! 


We can offer you binders in a wide variety of cover materials and colors, with 
practically any type of metal, and the finest stamping or process embossing you 
will find anywhere. We also manufacture acetate tabbed dividers to give you o 
complete package. Tell us your requirements and don't be afraid to ask for samples. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DEWITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


3 Covers, Ring Binders Swing-O Ring, and Proposo! Covers of Bestex Artificio! Leather, ond 


Poper Cover Stocts; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings, Index Dividers 














THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


. . . is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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WHAT DOES 


Ceenento suTinG POWwE 


MEAN? 


RESULTS 


HYDRAULIC 
and AIR CIRCUIT 
ENGINEERING 

Field 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 





DISCLOSES SECRET... 





... of his buying know-how 


Mr. C. L. Patchin, shown above. is only 
too happy to tell the “secret” of how a 
regular MeGraw-Hill Service helps him 
in his job. 

Mr. Patchin, of Auburn, New York, as 
Purchasing Agent for the Firth Carpet 
Company is in constant need of specific 
buying know-how on all types of textile 
machinery, equipment, supplies and 
services. He solves his problem. easily 
and quickly, by using MeGRAW-HILL’S 
PRE-FILED TEXTILE CATALOGS a 
completely indexed collection of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs. 

Mr. Patchin says: “We find TEXTILE 
CATALOGS very useful in our Purchas- 
ing Department and thank you for keep- 
ing us supplied with same” 

Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
TEXTILE CATALOGS where it will be re- 
ferred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Patchin. 

McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Communications at Caterpillar 


(Continued from Page 37) 


picture. These, however. only faintly 
suggest the full range of questions put 
to the panel by the supervisors. 

The company has experimented 
with group supervisory meetings in 
different forms. is satisfied on the 
basis of its own checks that super- 
visors prefer this type of panel gather- 
ing where company officials openly 
tell the score. Supervisors like not 
only the opportunity of submitting 
their questions in writing in advance 
(they are not required to sign their 
names), but also the opportunity of 
asking questions — from the 
floor. The company is familiar with 
the reluctance of some supervisors to 
speak up, but feels that the panel 
meeting. held as it is in a climate of 
candor, stimulates participation. A 
tally of questions asked by supervi- 
sors, both as to quantity and direct- 
ness, indicates an interest both wide 
and deep. 


Record Telephone Messages 


The “Management Communicator” 
is a direct, next to instantaneous de- 
vice for communicating with super- 
visors. So far as the company is aware, 
Caterpillar pioneered its use in in- 
dustry. 

The system works on much the 
same principle as the time and 
weather calls over the telephone, 
whereby a recorded voice delivers a 
continuous message. A one-minute 
message from some member of man- 
agement is tape-recorded each day and 
is available to supervision by dialing 
a number on any inside ‘phone. 
30 supervisors may hear the mes- 
sage at one time: the 3lst gets a busy 
signal and must wait a minute for the 
circuit to be freed. 

Messages are timely and worth 
listening to. Not every day provides 
“hot news.” but management has long 
been aware of supervision’s interest 
in the state of the business.’ Samples 
of messages: summaries of sales, 
new customers and projects, stock 
issues, benefit plans, holiday pay ar- 
rangements. The communicator has 
served the purpose of quieting ru- 
mors: a tar-fire last year in the rear 
of the plant, involving much smoke 
but no danger, was reported on the 
communicator, and rumors were 
quickly stilled that the plant was 
ablaze. During a severe storm last 
winter the report that the bus lines 
could not operate was hushed when 


Ref.: “The Management Communicator,” 
Management Review, American Management 
Assn.,. May 1948, pg. 236. 


the management quickly checked wit! 
the bus lines, and as quickly relay: 
the word that service would be norma! 


The day’s message may be heard 
from 11 a.m. through three shifts to 
9 a.m. the following morning. The 
11 a.m. starting period was picked 
if important 


for two reasons: first. 


news develops during the early morn 


in. there is sufficient time to write 


and make a recording of it, and sec- 


ond, 11 a.m. marks the start of the 


lunch hour. so there is no overload 
on the telephones as the program be- 
gins. 

The plus 
clear enough: 
personalized contact between upper 
management and supervisors ; it re- 
lays information that often isn’t given 
out through other means because it 
takes too much time and causes too 
much trouble. 

The plant is equipped with call 
lights, which are flashed when a new 
announcement replaces an earlier mes- 
sage. The results of an NLRB election 
were on the tape and available to su- 
pervision within five minutes of the 
time the tally was completed. 


Frequent Management Letters 


A main line of supervisory com- 
munication is the so-called manage- 
ment letter. This is issued frequently 

but not regularly: it consists of 
policies and programs, of new 
projects, all of interest and importance 
to supervisors. Whatever the subject. 
it is intended that the supervisors get 
the news of it first. If the material is 
to be posted on plant bulletin boards, 
the supervisors have it a day or two 
ahead. If it is to be sent out to the 
newspapers and radio stations, the su 
pervisors have a copy of the release 
before it goes out. 

Here are specimen subjects the 
management letter covers: cost re 
duction, written by a vice president 
as an extension of remarks made at 
the annual management dinner. in 
which specific suggestions are given 
to supervisors; an explanation of 4 
procedure called for in the union 
contract, from the labor relations 
manager; details on the handling of 
the Red Cross campaign within the 
company, from the industrial rela 
tions manager; invitation to the an- 
nual management dinner, from the 
president (they used to send out for- 
mal invitations, but found dressing 
up the invitation cost too much and 
might also frighten off some of the 
guests) ; information on the four-year 
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it maintains a regular. 
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foundryman’s apprentice course, from 
the assistant director of the training 
department: details of the summer 
employment plan for high school and 
coliege students and holiday pay in- 
formation, from the industrial rela- 
tions manager: and information con- 
cerning the coming sports season from 
the athletic director. The major em- 
phasis. however. is on the interpreta- 
tion of policy for supervisors—if a 
point arises which requires clarifica- 
tion, the management letter clarifies 


it quickly and fully. 


Tabloid Employe Publication 


The strongest arm of printed com- 
munication with all employes is the 
employe publication “News and 
Views.” Oversize (916” x 1214”), it 
is a tabloid picture magazine, issued 
every two weeks. It is normally 28 
pages, printed in one color. Forward 
sections, which are heavily pictorial. 
deal principally with themes of in- 
terest to all employes—departmental 
operations, product stories and end 
use applications, expansion and de- 
velopment. Identified employes are 
pictured on the job. Latter sections 
of the publication consist chiefly of 
departmental news notes; “News and 
Views” is well leavened with human 
interest material—hobby features. 
special columns, sports and women’s 
pages. 

\ startling clue to the long-range 
quality of Caterpillar’s communica- 
tions program is the fact that “News 
and Views” is blocked out an entire 
year in advance. The editor, Max 
Bass, plans his contents for the coming 
the coming year by early December, 
meets informally with group of ad- 
visors which gives advice and ap- 
proval. The group includes representa- 
tives from Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, the News Service. Advertising, 
Manufacturing and Community Rela- 
tions. The editorial program is flexi- 
ble, but also surprisingly definite. 
Here are sample contents for an issue 
several months away: cover with a 
research department theme; editorial 
on research; lead story on research 
department and its operations: person- 
nel interviews and hobby story (with 
the subjects already chosen) ; smoke 
abatement by electronics article (part 
of the story of continuing good house- 
keeping) ; sports; personals (news 
personals, not gossip items): promo- 
tions, transfers and other personnel 
news: credit union; localized women’s 
page featuring Caterpillar people, and 
an institutional back cover. 

Copy approvals, which harass edi- 
lors and needlessly take the time of 
management people in many com- 
panies, give Editor Bass few head- 
aches. His procedure is to assemble 
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WE ASKED 
PAPER MILL EXECUTIVES: 


‘Do department foremen recommend pur- 
chases and are their opinions solicited re- 
garding such buying?” ... 


Answers from executives of leading mills prove that a department fore- 
man's knowledge about the machinery and processes under his super- 
vision is important in their successful operation, These men are con- 
sulted on all purchases of equipment, machinery, chemicals and supplies. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


is proof of its 2,676 Subscriptions to “Mill Foremen"—'t is con- 
crete evidence of the penetrant circulation which this publication gives 
its advertisers. Aside from reaching companies, officials, top executives, 
purchasing agents, mill managers, superintendents, technical men and 
engineers, the penetration of our paid circulation into the hands of mill 
foremen and skilled operators is noteworthy. 


Advertisers desirous of cultivating the rich Pulp and Paper Manufactur- 
ing Market should reach not only the executive authorized to sign the 
order, but also the men down the line whose opinions are sought before 
the order is signed. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD gives just this 
kind of penetrant circulation . . . that's why its advertising 


pays out! 





Since 1919 
a Service 
Organization 
to Pulp and =a @ ie 
Paper Making SS EAST VAN BUREN STREET 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CHICAGO 5, til 
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For new information on 


87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 
MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 











Their Displays Move 
MORE MERCHANDISE gor Less 


To show you how leading manv- 
facturers are successfully using 
DeVorn services to develop and 
test permanent point of purchase 
displays, we have prepared a 
portfolio of “Visual Merchan- 
disers” which we offer FREE. 


A request on your company 
stationery will bring it 
to you without obli- 


gation. Write today. 


Ta £-) 3. 
DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 





@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the 


dustry than any other coal 


coal in- 
publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldc. 





For over 60 years the leading 
joursal of the coal industry 











16 YEARS FOR SALE 


TO SUPPORT A WEAK OR 
EXPANDING SALES ACTIVITY 
INCLUDING 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Chicago, ili 


Box 432 











dvertising, Sales 
and Editorial Use 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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all copy and photographs, secure ap- 
proval as to accuracy from the indi- 
vidual in charge of the department or 
operation covered, order his type set 
and his plates made. Management 
does not see the material until it is in 
pasted-up dummy form. The only ex- 
cept-on is the editorial. 

[wo years ago the publication staff 
checked employe readership and in- 
terest, by means of a printed question- 
naire. Management had agreed in ad- 
vance to make any reasonable change 
the responses might indicate. But no 
major change was called for in the 
balloting (92% take the publ cation 
home regularly; 65° read practically 
all; 85° said the family reads it). 
Around 20% of employ s rep! ed, 
slightly above average for this type 


ot canvass. 


125 Plant Correspondents 


More emphasis on stories about 
the company resulted from the poll, 
since 70%. of the readers expressed 
a desire for them. More attention was 
given to pro lucts stories, with 64% 
voting in their favor. (These types 
were rated second and third in popu- 
larity. “Own department personals” 
ranked first, with “other department 
personals” at the bottom). The pub- 
lication has always carried several 
piges ef legitimate, newsworthy por- 
sonal items: the editors weed out 
practically all gossip. 

\ well-edited reporters’ manual, 
plus a bi-weekly newsletter to Cater- 
p llar’s 125 plant correspondents, help 
keep the news batting average high 
and help keep the space-filling trivia 
to a minimum. Each year “News and 
Views” holds a reporters’ banquet, 
awards a copper placque to the “best 
reporter. 

The publication’s circulation is 27,- 
OOO. of which 5500 copies go to ihe 
mailing list. Distribution is 
newsstands are now 


outsi‘tle 
at plant exits: 
being built to facilitate distribution. 
The external list consists of suppliers 
exchanges, dealers, 
school teachers. clergymen, social 
agencies such as the Community Fund, 


Or vendors. 


service club secretaries, libraries, re- 
tired employes, even barber shops and 
beauty parlors and, of course, all 
newsp>pers and radio stations in the 
area. Issues of special interest go to 
an added 8000 “opinion molders” in 
the section whose names are on the 
community relations division list. The 
publication supplies extra prints of 
photographs to interested readers (the 
union president asked for and was 
given a print for himself of the ne- 
otiating committee of the union 
*ken at the time the contract was 
the photo had been published 


ao 
~ 
t’ 


signed 


in “News and Views”). Roughly 200 
requests for copies to be mailed to 
families or friends of employes are 
honored each month. 

In order to concentrate communica. 
tions in one division, adequately 
staffed to handle the job, the “News 
and Views” organizat.on has been 
enlarged over the past two years. The 
staff today consists of an editor. two 
men assistants, one woman assistant, 
and a photograp.er, all tull time. In 
addition to handling the bi-weekly em. 
ploye publication, the staff services 
approximately 50 twin bulletin boards 
throughout the plant and offices, and 
15 union (UAW-CIO) boards with 
material supplied, under terms of the 
union contract, by the union local. 
Three permanent boards carry labor 
laws, wage and hour regulat-ons and 
other material posted in compliance 
with the law. 


[In the October issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, New- 
comb & Sammons _ discuss. 
(1) Caterpillar’s 
operation with daily and weekly 
newspapers, radio stations, and 
business papers, (2) a success- 
ful community relations program 
and, (3) indoctrinating new em- 
ploy es. | 


effective co- 


Industrial Shows 
»0 } 


(Continued from Page 28 


June 12-16. National Oil and Gas 
Power Division Conference and Exhibit, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

Aug. 28-31. Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo 
sition, Coliseum. Ch cago, 

Sept. 11-23. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 18-20. Track Supply 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 


1951 


Mar. 19-23. Western Metal Congress 
and Exposition, Oakland, Calif. 


1952 


International Pe- 


Assan la 


May (tentative). 
troleum Exposition, Tulsa. 


Fur eign 


Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expe 
sition. International Exhibition of In 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil 

Aug. 6-13. Royal National A vricul- 
tural & Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 5. Pacific National 
Exposition, Exhibition Park, Vancouver, 
Canada. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 10. Engineering & Me 
rine Exhibition, London. 
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Trends 


(Continued from Page 20) 


000 is the expenditure allocated to ward 
off depreciation. 

Virtually equal amounts were reported 
by institutional operators in reply to the 
questions concern ng the annual ex- 
penditures for (1) refurnishing, and 
(2) re-equipp.ng. 

The $205,184.,000 being spent for re- 
furnishing includes those items pur- 
chased for ordinary replacement as well 
as those bought for the complete re- 
decorating or changing of rooms. With- 
in this classification are furniture, dra- 
peries, carpetng, lamps, chinaware, 
silverware, napery, accessories, mat- 
tresses, blankets, pillow cases, sheets, 
towels, typewriters, cash registers, and 
accounting machinery. 

With reference to re-equipping, op- 
erators reported that they were intend- 
ing to spend $204,483,000 for adding 
to and replac'‘ng present equipment 
within the next 12 months. In this cate- 
gory come expenditures for fire and 
salety equipment, kitchen equipment, 
laundry equipment, re‘sigeration, in- 
tercommun cation, nd other special 
purposes.—‘ L. Srapries, Editor-in- 
Chief. /nstitutions, Chicago. 


Maerckle’n Forms Mew Agency 


Robert W. Meercklein Advertising 
Agency. 808 N. Third St.. Milwaukee. 
has been formed to hanJle industrial 


and consumer accounts. 


The D'splayers Names Williamson 


Williamson Associates, Rochester. 
\. Y.. has been ap»o'nted western New 
York sales represen ative for The Dis- 
players, In New York builder of show 
exhibits and other displays. 


Nationcl Enameling Gets Beldon 


D. S. Beldon Jr. has been named 
sales manager. Stove & Heater Div.. 
Nation?! Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Milwaukee. 


McGraw-Hill Promotes Gorbulew 


Miiton Gorbulew, former newsstand 
sales manager of the recently suspended 
Science Illustrated, has been named 
mail promotion manager, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. Formerly he 
was circulation manager of the Euro- 
pean edition of Yank, and was with 
Street & Smith Publications for 18 years. 


Compton to Speak at ASA 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and of the Research and De- 
velopment Board of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, will address the 
final session of the 3lst annual meet- 
ing of the American Standards Associa- 
tion to he held Oct. 11-14 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 








. .- Looking for 
LIVE PROSPECTS? 






PROSPBSS ~ 
We Soe 


. . DON'T FORGET THAT OVER 25% of 1949's 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION WORK WILL 
TAKE PLACE IN THE 5 STATE TERRITORY 
COVERED BY CONSTRUCTIONEER! ... 

Through the pages of Constructioneer over 9,500 
contractors, engineers, stare, county and township of - 
ficials will receive your sales message in 26 issues cach 
year; edited to get and hold their attention with news 
and features of /be/r own territory! . . . Cover this 5 
state, 2 billion dollar market completely with a hard- 
hitting program that w.Il help your men to do a more ef- 


fective selling job with you product! 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
556 High St. Newark, N. J. § 


~—_— 0 vont 


"9,500 Readers in the Nation's Greatest Market" 


‘Constructioneer 
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When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you ere being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 

torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
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These advertising re- 
prints are part of a program 
for familiarizing construc- 
tion engineers with Allied 
Structural Steel fabrication 
and erection services. 

If you are faced with a 
major problem of product 
or name promotion, our 
staff is available for consul- 
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Index to Advertisers 


"American Artisan 2 
American Machinist 22-23 
*American Metal Market 150 


*American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers 134 
American Type Founders 123 
“Applied Hydraulics 160 
"Architectural Record 62-63 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 134 
‘Associated Construction Publications 
Automotive Industries 127 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 143 
*Baker’s Digest 124 
Beaverite Products, Ine 159 
*Bedding 146 
Black Diamond 162 
Buchen Co., The 109 
*Building Supply News 69 


Business Week 
Insert Between 128-129 


Ceramic Industry 9 
Chemical & Engineering News 93 
"Chemical Engineering 50-51 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 101 
Chemical Materials Catalog 101 
Chemical Processing Preview 86 
‘Chilton Publications 117, 127 
Clark-Smith Publ. Co. bil 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Ine 138, 151 
Coal Age 2nd Cover 
“Commercial HRefrigeration and Air 


Conditioning 122 
Concrete oes secceces 118 
Concrete Publishing Corp 118 
*Conover-Mast Corp 

70-71, 135, ith Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing 


Directory 135 
“Construction Bulletin 75 
“Construction Digest 75, 148 
Construction Methods 104-105 
‘Construction News Monthly 

79, 157 
*Constructioneer 75, 163 
Cosgrove Publ. Co 99 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly 25 
‘Dairy Industries Catalog 146 
DeVorn Displays Corp 156, 162 
“Die Castings 126 
Displayvers, Ine rhe 14 
*Dixie Contractor. The 75 
*Dodge Corp., 1 WW 16-17, 62-6% 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog 

Directory 6-7 
*Drilling 143 
Electrical Catalogs 83 
*Electrical Engineering 108 
*Electrical Manufacturing 26-27 
*Electrical World 1-5 
El Hospital 110 
Engineering News-Record 12-13 


*Factory Management & Maintenance .94-95 


Fensholt Co... The 164 
"Fleet Owner 30-31 
*Flow 138 
*Food Industries 58-59 
*Food Industries Catalogs 83 
Food Processing Preview 86 
*Foundry. The 18-19 
*Fritz Publications, Ine 161 
“Gage Publishing Co., The 26-27 
Cardner Displays 139 
Hartwig Displays 120 


Heating & Plumbing Equipment News .125 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. .10-11 


*Hospital Management 147 
*Ice Cream Review 146 
“Illuminating Engineering 142 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 91 
“Industrial Distribution 3rd Cover 
“Industrial Equipment News 103 
‘Industrial Maintenance 149 
‘Industrial Marketing 144-145, 152-153 
*Industrial Press, The 88-89, 125 
“Industrial Publications, Inc 9, 69 


*Industrial Publishing Co., The 
116, 122, 126, 138, 140, 160 
*Industry & Power 
Insert Between 96-97 


‘Industry and Welding 116 
“Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 32 
‘Institute of Radio Engineers, The 115 
“Institutions Catalog Directory . 6-7 
‘Institutions Magazine 6-7 
Iron Age, The 117 
Iron & Steel Engineer 142 


Ivel Construction Corp 
‘Journal oi Chemical Education 


“Keeney Publishing Co 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Knitter, The 


“Machine Design 
*Machinery 
*MacKae’s Bluebook 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 
"Materials & Methods 
*MeGraw-Hill Cata!og Service 
83, 116, 122, 


"McGraw-Hill Digest 32 
*McGraw-Hill International Corp. $2 
*MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ine. Insert Between 48-49 
Metal Progress Insert Between 64-65 
*Mechanical Engineering 134 
Metal-Working Equipment 133 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
75 
*Mid-West Contractor 75 
“Milk Plant Monthly 155 
"Mill & Factory 70-71 
*Mining Catalogs 83 


*Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Industry 

Modern Materials Handling 
*Modern Railroads 

*Modern Railroads Publishing Co 


*National Butter and Cheese Journal 146 
National Industrial Adv. Ass’n 132 
“National Milk Publishing Co., Ine 155 
*National Provisioner, The 28 
"New England Construction 79, 158 
"New Equipment Digest 73 
News week 118 
New York Times, The 94-55 
"Occupational Hazards 140 
‘Olsen Publishing Co., The 146 
Palm, Fechteler & Co 119 
*Panamerican Publishing Co 110 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 161 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 

rhe 161 


*Penton Pub. Co. 


18-19, 66-67, 73, 80-81, 107 


Petroleum Processing vi 
*Pit and Quarry 15 
*Plastics World 138 
Plumbing and Heating Business 24 
*Power 21 
Power Equipment 151 
*Proceedings of the LRB.E 119 
*Public Works Magazine 141 
*Purchasing ith Cover 
Putman Publishing Co 86 
“Railway Age 15 
*Railway Engineering and Maintenance. 45 
*Railway Mechanical Engineer 15 
*Railway Signaling and Communications 40 
Rapid Copy Service 150 
Refrigerating Engineering 158 
"Reinhold Publishing Corp 91, 93, 101 
Reply-O Products Co. 140 
Ronald Press Co., The 124 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 162 
*Siebel Publications 124 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 45, 111 
*Smith Publishing Co., W-.R.C, 
16-47, Facing 129 
*Snips Magazine 156 
*Southern Power and Industry Facing 129 
‘Southwest Builder & Contractor 79 
*Steel 80-81 
Steel Publications, Inc 57, 113 
*Surplus Record 148 
*Sutton Publishing Co., Ine 133 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 16-1) 
*Texas Contractor 75 
*Textile Catalogs f 83 
*Textile Industries 16-4: 
*Textiles Panamericanos 110 
Textile World 79 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 103 
*Thomas Register 1 
Topflight Tape Co 156 
‘Transportation Supply News 14 
Varigraph 53 
“Western Builder 4 
Wood Products 126 
Woodworkers Reporter 99 
114 


*Yachting 


“For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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